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THE POINT OF VIEW 


PIRATES 


EARS ago—almost generations 

ago —the publishing situation in 
the United States was in a state of 
chaos. Nocopyright treaty with Great 
Britain existed and publishers on both 
sides of the Atlantic frankly and freely 
appropriated the work and genius of 
their fellow publishers on the opposite 
side of the ocean. To such an extent 
was this carried on that in the Eighties 
of last century publishers in America 
resorted to the great expense of cabling 
the full text of important books in order 
to outwit competitors. This practice 
became known as “‘piracy”’ and the in- 
dividuals engaged in this ethically con- 
traband pursuit were known as “‘pi- 
rates”. But broadly speaking, they 
were heroic and bold and no statute 
existed in legal restraint. 

In 1891 there was executed the copy- 
right treaty with Great Britain, and 
from that date onward there was a grad- 
ual decline in the practice until it was 
no longer respectable to be a follower of 
the black flag and some of the offending 
houses took on the cloak of dignity and 
respectability. 


Then for a period the lines were stil 
more clearly drawn; the pirate became 
an outlaw and there existed a fine spirit 
of equity and good will, not only among 
the publishers of America but also as 
between the publishers of America and 
Great Britain, to the great good of au- 
thors and publishers of both countries. 

But tradition in some instances 
proved stronger than ethics, and there 
has been a recrudescence of piracy — 
the black flag has been hoisted by some 
publishers in America and the modern 
weapons of warfare introduced. The 
oldtime sailing craft, with its pictur- 
esquely bold personnel, its broadsides 
of shot, has given way to the suave 
gentlemen of Kultur who direct the use 
of the poisonous gases of subterfuge 
and intrigue — the high explosives of 
deliberate misrepresentation and the 
scraps of paper of fraternal deceit. 
Authors and not individual books have 
become the spoils of these depredations. 
Such a condition is particularly un- 
healthy for the author. Most pub- 
lishers, either from friendship or neces- 
sity, are meticulously loyal to their 
authors. Many publishers would not 
trespass upon the prerogatives of their 
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confréres; but in every coterie there are 
certain to arise the Judas or Judases 
who think more of thirty pieces of 
silver than of conscience or good will. 
It would be a sad day for authors and 
publishers alike if the leaven should 
extend and open war be declared. Yet 
such is the inevitable result if the 
methods of some be persisted in, for it 
is growingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to turn the other cheek. 


THE EAGER MASSES 


ACH spring, when schools and col-* 


leges are closing, the summer ses- 
sions of various educational] institu- 
tions prepare to welcome flooding 
thousands who come with open pores to 
soak in wisdom for winter’s thought. 
The number of applicants varies from 
hundreds at some retreats to nearly 
fifteen thousand at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Many of these students are 
teachers whose progress depends on 
their ability to keep up to date in a 
specialized field. Others are simply 
on the path of adult education, or 
developing some fond avocation. All 
of them, practically, are eager; if not 
eager for study, at least eager for new 
contacts. What a tremendous oppor- 
tunity lies here for the spreading of an 
intellectual, a tolerant, a forthright 
viewpoint! Visitors to these schools 
come away with the impression that in 
many cases they are hotbeds of silly 
gossip and political intrigue. This is 
not entirely true. Whatever muddled 
outlook results is due more to negli- 
gence on the part of authority than any 
attempt to foster a moral or mental 
viewpoint that shall be either radical or 
dryly academic. 
There are wise exceptions to this 
lack of perspicacity. In some schools 





open forums are held, badly run and 
without an iron hand to guide them, 
but nevertheless places where the man 
from Utah or the woman from Cali- 
fornia may exchange viewpoints with 
the Harvard instructor. Furthermore, 
there are possibilities for international 
contacts; many of these schools are well] 
sprinkled with foreigners. After all, 
the actual book learning which can be 
gained from a crowded two or three 
months’ study is as nothing to the 
intellectual lanes opening from a mass 
of interested and open and diverse 
minds. Those who argue against the 
mushroom growth of organized mass 
education should remember that it can 
be used to spread a propaganda of 
tolerance that has as a first princi- 
ple the total absence of propaganda. 
The provincial mind can be broadened, 
the metropolitan viewpoint freshened. 
Such a result, however, is not one which 
occurs by gentle accident. It must be 
planned by school executives and met 
by a desire on the part of summer stu- 
dents. Easterners will do well to seek 
western schools if they have any sus- 
picion that their outlook is bound to 
the New England coast. Westerners 
are perhaps more likely to find the 
older eastern universities luring. So 
large a mental shake up each year, 
increasing as it does, cannot fail to be of 
use, whether for doctrinaire opinion or 
solid thought, to those who are inter- 
ested in the education of adult America. 


LEISURE AND TECHNIQUE 


N English novelist of major reputa- 
tion recently took the time to 

read a score of novels by Americans. 
Some of them were volumes by authors 
whose reputations on both sides of the 
Atlantic are assured. Three others 
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particularly interested him: a third 
novel, asecond, and a first. These were 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s “‘The Great 
Gatsby”’, Cyril Hume’s “‘ Cruel Fellow- 
ship’, and James Boyd’s ‘Drums’’. 
Fitzgerald, he feels, has developed 
amazingly in this latest story, a book 
of which the author may well be proud. 
Hume has great promise as a novelist. 
Of ‘‘Drums’”’, he says many fine things, 
among them, “‘ Above all here is a book 
with ‘breeding’, an element too often 
lacking in English and American fic- 
tion.” Does he know that James 
Boyd is a person with the leisure to 
think, who lives on a large estate in the 
south, who hunts, rides, fishes, and lets 
his mind grow? Is it not significant, 


too, that both Fitzgerald and Hume 
by their own efforts purchased leisure 
in Europe to produce these, their latest 
books? 

Perhaps it is not leisure entirely that 
produces a sense of breeding in fiction; 


on the other hand, it is conceivable 
that a well bred man might write a 
book in execrable taste, had he not the 
time to secure in it the actual effect of 
his own personality. The securing of 
thinking time in America is assuredly 
a difficult and an individual problem. 
And the number of persons in the 
writing profession — whether they be 
essayists, novelists, reviewers, or others 
— who demand of themselves and for 
themselves time for uninterrupted 
thought is deplorably small. A critic 
of note who ceased his commentaries 
several years ago in order to write other 
things, and also to think, recently 
stated that, returning to criticism 
with an entirely new viewpoint, he 
found himself shocked by the work he 
had done before. The journalistic 
book reviewer and critic naturally does 
not have leisure for the development of 
a careful technique. This does not 
argue that the journalistic critic should 
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not exist; he does and must. As a 
result, however, breeding is even less 
apparent in criticism than in fiction. 
And critical insults are no less unjust 
for being the result, not of deep plan- 
ning, but of thoughtlessness. It is 
fruitless to preach breeding; for it is 
only from increased leisure that the 
well bred will spring. 


THOMAS HARDY’S BIRTHDAY 


N his eighty fifth birthday, richly 

aware of his eminence in English 
letters, Thomas Hardy sits surveying 
the twentieth century. About his ears 
scramble the little reputations of the 
day, and he has seen literary gods and 
periods wax and wane. He is full of 
years, and they have not deepened nor 
assuaged his pervading irony. His old 
age cannot be called bitter, because his 
youth was tinged with bitterness, yet 
mawkishness has never darkened his 
door. He has seen Puritanism give 
way to decadence, reverse and reverse 
yet again, and it has not disturbed the 
calm flow of his pen. Many wars have 
been fought at his doorstep and he has 
listened tolerantly to talk of eternal 
peace. Politics have worn petticoats 
for him; the present Prince of Wales 
who called upon him not long ago is 
only one of several Princes of Wales 
whose careers have unfolded before 
him; yet he has not found himself 
commanded to write decorous odes in 
celebration of the Empire. Thomas 
Hardy wrote in the accents of definitive 
works while he was yet in swaddling 
clothes. He has not wasted the long 
years in idle speculation or in fruitless 
controversy and striving, nor has he 
displayed the temperament of a poet or 
the cupidity of a popular novelist. He 
is a great man. Some say he is our 
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greatest novelist since — whoever they 
say our last greatest novelist was. 
Others say he is our greatest poet, in 
similar fashion. It has been a serene 
and unruffled greatness. It is a calm 
old age. It is a perfect life. It has 
made no grandiloquent gesture. With- 
out the romance of a Conrad, the dain- 
tiness of a Rossetti, the boisterousness 
of a Wells or the activity of a Bennett, 
Thomas Hardy walks in his garden, 
thinking calmly of a disordered world 
in which he has never permitted him- 
self a disordered thought. 


NOTHING VANISHES 


VEN the blush has not vanished 
from the face of the earth. Per- 
haps as we generalize about the man- 
ners of youth and age we forget the 
spectacle of the evolutionary trial in 


Tennessee, where God is made the 
subject of argument for the sake of self 
glorification, and a lawyers’ circus and 
chautauqua is held in honor of science 
and religion. It is difficult to realize 
that all the world isnot as weare. The 
radio cannot unify the souls of men, nor 
the motion picture teach unified man- 
ners and customs, even though Station 
WEAF should attempt to dispense 
finalities of philosophy, and Messrs. 
Zukor and Lasky pose as teachers of 
deportment. ; 

The impression gained from current 
fiction and from newspaper columns is 
that the chaperon is a thing of the past, 
that morals are fitted agilely to desires, 
and that custom has staled. A well 
known dramatic critic two years ago 
censured a play because it made use of 
the fact that gentlemen at dinner 
parties linger to smoke among them- 
selves, while the ladies retire to chatter. 
This, he affirmed, was outworn and 


Victorian. Foolish, perhaps, but not 
outworn. Such strong statements on 
the manners of the time may prove 
only to be indices to the quality of 
one’s acquaintance. There are stil] 
blushes. There are still chaperons, 
There are still fond mammas who do 
not allow their daughters to read the 
books we quite calmly discuss in these 
pages. 

What of it? Should you be pro- 
jected from a more tolerant life into 
such a circle, you would find that 
life had suddenly become romantic 
again. These fond mammas are not 
calm. They give zest to the stolen 
glance and encourage the ready blush 
which adds beauty to their already 
charming daughters. There is an ob- 
vious truth concerning forbidden fruit, 
and it applies to lovers’ meetings as 
well as to the reading of volumes on the 
index exparentibus. 

As antidote for boredom, then, seek 
again Victorian circles. Here you will 
find old gallantries and priceless chiv- 
alries, and you will learn that woman 
is to be courted and won. You will 
learn again to cloak your thoughts in 
flannel underclothes and to wear pre- 
cise and engaging costumes. The 
discussion of personalities before the 
screen will be frowned upon, and you 
will be forced to hunt further for the 
impersonal epigram. 

This was not a lazy existence. Life 
was not slow moving, for it played in 
undercurrents where the swimming 
was dangerous for the careless. It has 
not vanished. You can find it if you 
look and, should the fond mammas 
frown upon you at first, you will soon 
learn to use your wits again. After 
all, Victorianism was merely an exer- 
cise of the gifts for concealment and 
intrigue, and you will discover that 
even frankness can quickly be forgotten 
and banished to limbo. 
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PORGY 


By DuBose Heyward 


With Sketches by Theodore Nadejen 


(The first of three selections from a novel of Negro life in old Charleston.) 


A Place in the Sun 


ORGY lived in the Golden Age. 

Not the Golden Age of a remote and 
legendary past; nor yet the chimerical 
era treasured by every man past mid- 
dle life, that never existed except in the 
heart of youth; but an age.when men, 
not yet old, were boys in an ancient, 
beautiful city that time had forgotten 
before it destroyed. 

In this city there persisted the 
Golden Age of many things, and not 
the least among them was that of 
beggary. In those days the profession 
was one with a tradition. A man 
begged, presumably, because he was 
hungry, much as a man of more ener- 
getic temperament became a stevedore 
from the same cause. | His plea for help 
produced the simple reactions of a 
generous impulse, a movement of the 
hand, and the gift of a coin, instead of 
the elaborate and terrifying processes of 
organized philanthropy. His antece- 
dents and his mental age were his own 
affair, and, in the majority of cases, he 
was as happily oblivious of one as of the 
other. 

Had it all been otherwise, had Porgy 
come a generation, or even a score of 
years, later, there would have been a 
repetition of the old tragedy of genius 
without opportunity. For, as the 
artist is born with the vision of beauty, 


and the tradesman with an eye for 
barter, so was Porgy equipped by a 
beneficent providence for a career of 
mendicancy. Instead of the sturdy 
legs that would have predestined him 
for the life of a stevedore on one of the 
great cotton wharves, he had, when he 
entered the world, totally inadequate 
nether extremities, quick to catch the 
eye, and touch the ready sympathy 
of the passerby. Either by birth, or 
through the application of a philosophy 
of life, he had acquired a personality 
that could not be ignored, one which at 
the same time interested and subtly 
disturbed. There was that about him 
which differentiated him from the 
hordes of fellow practitioners who com- 
peted with him for the notice of 
the tenderhearted. Where others bid 
eagerly for attention, and burst into 
voluble thanks and blessings, Porgy sat 
silent, rapt. There was something 
Eastern and mystic about the intense 
introspection of his look. He never 
smiled, and he acknowledged gifts only 
by a slow lifting of the eyes that had 
odd shadows in them. He was black 
with the almost purple blackness 
of unadulterated Congo blood. His 
hands were very large and muscular, 
and, even when flexed idly in his lap, 
seemed shockingly formidable in con- 
trast with his frail body. Unless one 
were unusually preoccupied at the mo- 
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ment of dropping a coin in his cup, he 
carried away in return a very definite, 
yet somewhat disquieting, impression: 
a sense of infinite patience, and beneath 
it the vibration of unrealized, but 
terrific, energy. 

No one knew Porgy’s age. No one 
remembered when he first made his ap- 
pearance among the ranks of the local 
beggars. A woman who had married 
twenty years before remembered him 
because he had been seated on the 
church steps, and had given her a turn 
when she went in. 

Once a child saw Porgy, and said 
suddenly, ‘‘What is he waiting for?” 
That expressed him better than any- 
thing else. He was waiting, waiting 
with the concentrating intensity of a 
burning-glass. 

As consistent in the practice of his 
profession as any of the business and 
professional men who were his most 
valued customers, Porgy was to be 
found any morning, by the first arrival 
in the financial district, against the 
wall of the old apothecary shop that 
stands at the corner of King Charles 
Street and the Meeting House Road. 
Long custom, reinforced by an eye for 
the beautiful, had endeared that spot 
to him. He would sit there in the cool 
of the early hours and look across the 
narrow thoroughfare into the green 
freshness of Jasper Square, where the 
children flew their kites, and played 
hide-and-seek among the shrubs. Then, 
when the morning advanced, and the 
sun poured its semi-tropical heat be- 
tween the twin rows of brick, to lie 
impounded there, like a stagnant pool 
of flame, he would experience a pleasant 
atavistic calm, and would doze lightly 
under the terrific heat, as only a full 
blooded Negro can. Toward afternoon 
a slender blue shadow would commence 
to grow about him that would broaden 
with great rapidity, cool the baking 


flags, and turn the tide of customers 
home before his empty cup. 

But Porgy best loved the late after- 
noons, when the street was quiet again, 
and the sunlight, deep with color, shot 
level over the low roof of the apothe- 
cary shop to paint the cream stucco on 
the opposite dwelling a ruddy gold and 
turn the old, rain washed tiles on the 
roof to burnished copper. Then the 
slender, white clad lady who lived in 
the house would throw open the deep 
French windows of the second story 
drawing room, and sitting at the piano, 
where Porgy could see her dimly, she 
would play on through the dusk until 
old Peter drove by with his wagon to 
carry him home. 


Wild Ivories 


ORGY had but one vice. With his 

day reduced to the dead level of the 
commonplace, he was by night an 
inveterate gambler. Each evening his 
collections were carefully divided into 
a minimum for room and food, and the 
remainder for the evening’s game. 
Seen in the light of the smoking kero- 
sene lamp, with the circle of excited 
faces about him, he was no longer the 
beggarinthe dust. His stagnant blood 
leaped to sudden life. He was the peer 
of the great, hulking fellows who swung 
cotton bales and stank intolerably from 
labor in the fertilizer mills. He even 
knew that he had won their grudging 
respect, for he had a way of coaxing 
and wheedling the little ivory cubes 
that forced them to respond. The 
loud “Oh, my Baby” and explosive 
“Come seben”’ of his fellow gamesters 
seldom brought silver when he ex- 
perienced that light, keen feeling and 
thought of the new, soft spoken words 
to say. In those hours he lost his 
look of living in the future. While 
the ivories flew, he existed in an in- 
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tenseand burning present. 
One Saturday night in 
late April, with the first 
premonitory breath of 
summer in the air, Porgy 
sat in the gaming circle 
that had gathered before 
his door in Catfish Row, 
and murmured softly to 
his gods of chance. All 
day he had been conscious 
ofavague unrest. There 
had been no breeze from 
the bay, and from his 
seat cutside the apothe- 
cary shop the sky showed 
opaque blue-grey and 
bore heavily upon the 
town. Toward evening 
a thunderhead had lifted 
over the western horizon 
and growled ominously; 
but it had passed, leaving 
the air hot, vitiated, and 
moist. The Negroes had 
come in for the night feel- 
ing irritable, and, instead 
of the usual Saturday night of song and 
talk, the rooms were for the most part 
dark and silent, and the court deserted. 
The game started late, and there 
were few players. Opposite Porgy, 
sitting upon his haunches and casting 
his dice in moody silence, was a Negro 
called Crown. He was a stevedore, 
had the body of a gladiator, and a bad 
name. His cotton hook, hanging from 
his belt by a thong, gleamed in the 
lamplight, and rang a clear note on the 
flags when he leaned forward to throw. 
Crown had been drinking with Rob- 
bins, who sat next to him, and the air 
was rank with the effluvium of vile corn 
whisky. Robbins was voluble, and 
as usual, when in liquor, talked in- 
cessantly of his wife and children, of 
whom he was inordinately proud. He 
was a good provider, and, except for his 


Saturday night drink and game, of 
steady habits. 
‘Dat lady ob mine is a born white- 


folks nigger’’, he boasted. ‘‘She fam- 
bly belong tuh Gob’ner Rutledge. 
Ain’t yer see Miss Rutledge sheself 
come tuh visit she when she sick? 
An’ dem chillen of mine, dem is raise 
wid ways.” 

“*Yo’ bes sabe yo’ talk for dem damn 
dice. Dice ain’t gots no patience wid 
’?oman!”’ cut in a young Negro of the 
group. 

“Da’s de trut’”’, called another. 
‘Dey is all two after de same nigger 
money. Dat mek um can’t git ’long.”’ 

“‘Shet yo’ damn mout’ an’ t’row!” 
growled Crown. 

Robbins, taken aback, rolled the dice 
hastily. Scarcely had they settled be- 
fore Crown scooped them fiercely into 
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his great hand, and, swearing foully at 
them, sent them tumbling out across 
the faintly illuminated circle, to lose 
them on the first cast.' Then Porgy 
took them up tenderly, and held them 
for a moment cupped in his muscular, 
slim fingered hand. 

‘*Oh, little stars, roll me some light!”’ 
he sang softly; made a pass, and won. 
‘Roll me a sun an’ moon!”’ he urged; 
and again the cubes did his bidding. 

“Porgy witch dem dice”, Crown 
snarled, as he drained his flask and sent 
it shattering against the pavement. 

Under the beetling walls of the tene- 
ment the game went swiftly forward. 
In a remote room several voices were 
singing drowsily, as though burdened 
by the oppression of the day. In an- 
other part of the building someone was 
picking a guitar monotonously, chord 
after chord, until the dark throbbed 
like an old wound. But the players 


were oblivious of all except the splash 
of orange light that fell upon the flags, 
and the living little cubes that flashed 
or dawdled upon it, according to the 
mood of the hand that propelled them. 
Peter, the old wagoner, sat quietly 


smoking in Porgy’s doorway, and 
looked on with the indulgent smile of 
tolerant age. Once when Crown lost 
heavily, and turned snarling upon Rob- 
bins with, ‘‘T’row dem damn dice fair, 
nigger”, he cautioned mildly, ‘‘Frien’ 
an’ licker an’ dice ain’t meant tuh 
*sociate. Yo’ mens bes’ go slow.” 

Then, in a flash, it happened. 

Robbins rolled again, called the dice, 
and retrieved them before Crown’s slow 
wits got the count, then swept the heap 
of coins into his pocket. 

With a low snarl, straight from his 
crouching position, Crown hurled his 
tremendous weight forward, shattering 
the lamp, and bowling Robbins over 
against the wall. Then they were up 
and facing each other. The oil from 


the broken lamp settled between two 
flags and blazed up ruddily. Crown 
was crouched for a second spring, with 
lips drawn from gleaming teeth. The 
light fell strong upon thrusting jaw, and 
threw the sloping brow into shadow, 
One hand touched the ground lightly, 
balancing the massive torso. The 
other arm held the cotton hook for- 
ward, ready, like a prehensile clay, 
In comparison Robbins was pitifully 
slender and inadequate. There was a 
single desperate moment of indecision; 
then he took his only chance. Like a 
thrown spear, he hurled his lithe body 
forward under the terrifying hook, and 
clinched. Down, down, down the 
centuries they slid. Clothes could not 
hold them. Miraculously the tawny, 
ridged bodies tore through the thin 
coverings. Bronze ropes and bars slid 
and wove over great shoulders. Bright, 
ruddy planes leaped out on backs in 
the fire flare, then were gulped by slid- 
ing shadows. A heady, bestial stench 
absorbed all other odors. A fringe of 
shadowy watchers crept from cavernous 
doorways, sensed it, and commenced 
to waileerily. Backward and forward, 
in a space no larger than a small room, 
the heaving, inseparable mass rocked 
and swayed. Breath labored like steam. 
At times the fused single body would 
thrust out a rigid arm, or the light 
would point out, for one hideous second, 
a tortured, mad face. Again the mass 
would rise as though propelled a short 
distance from the earth, topple, and 
crash down upon the pavement with a 
jarring impact. 

Such terrific expenditure of human 
energy could not last. The end came 
quickly, and with startling suddenness. 
Crown broke his adversary’s weaken- 
ing hold, and held him the length of one 
mighty arm. The other swung the 
cotton hook downward. Then he 
dropped his victim, and swaggered 
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drunkenly toward the street. Even 
to the most inexperienced the result 
would have been obvious. Robbins 
was dead: horribly dead. 

A scream rose to a crescendo of un- 
endurable agony, and a woman broke 
through the circle of spectators and 
east herself upon the body. The fire 
flickered to a faint, blue flame, un- 
earthly, terrifying. 

Porgy shivered violently, whimpered 
in the gloom; then drew himself across 
his threshold and closed the door. 


‘Saucer Buried”’ 


ATFISH ROW, in which Porgy 
lived, was not a row at all, but a 
great brick structure that lifted its 
three stories about the three sides of a 
court. The fourth side was partly 
closed by a high wall, surmounted by 
jagged edges of broken glass set firmly 
in old lime plaster, and pierced in its 
center by a wide entrance-way. Over 
the entrance there still remained a mas- 
sive grill of Italian wrought iron, and a 
battered capital of marble surmounted 
each of the lofty gateposts. The court 
itself was paved with large flagstones, 
which even beneath the accumulated 
grime of a century glimmered with faint 
and varying pastel. shades in direct 
sunlight. The south wall, which was 
always in shadow, was lichened from 
pavement to rotting gutter; and op- 
posite, the northern face, unbroken ex- 
cept by rows of small-paned windows, 
showed every color through its flaking 
stucco, and, in summer, a steady blaze 
of scarlet from rows of geraniums that 
bloomed in old vegetable tins upon 
every window sill. 

Within the high-ceilinged rooms, with 
their battered colonial mantels and 
broken decorations of Adam designs in 
plaster, governors had come and gone, 
and ambassadors of kings had schemed 


and danced. Now before the gaping 
entrance lay only a narrow, cobbled 
street, and beyond, a tumbled wharf 
used by Negro fishermen. Only the 
bay remained unchanged. Beyond 
the litter of the wharf, it stretched 
to the horizon, taking its mood from 
the changing skies; always different — 
invariably the same. 

Directly within the entrance of the 
Row, and having upon the street a 
single bleary window, wherein were 
displayed plates of fried fish, was 
the “‘cookshop” which catered to the 
residents of the tenement. 

Porgy’s room was opposite the shop 
and enjoyed the great advantage of 
having a front window that com- 
manded the street and harbor, and an 
inner door where he could sit and enter 
into the life of the court. To him, the 
front window signified adventure, the 
door — home. ' 

It was Porgy’s custom, when the 
day’s work was done and he had ex- 
changed a part of his collections for his 
evening meal of fish and bread, to sit at 
his front window and watch the world 
pass by. The great cotton wharves 
lay up the river, beyond the Row; and 
when the cotton season was on, he 
loved to sit in the dusk and see the 
drays go by. They would sweep into 
view with a loud thunder of wheels 
on the cobbles; and from his low seat 
they loomed huge and mysterious in 
the gathering dark. Sometimes there 
would be twenty of them in a row, with 
great swiftly stepping mules, crouched 
figures of drivers, and bales piled 
toweringly abovethem. Always Porgy 
experienced a vague and not un- 
pleasant fear when the drays swung 
past. There was power, vast, awe 
inspiring; it could so easily crush him 
were he in its path. But here, safe 
within his window, he could watch it 
with perfect safety. At times when 
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the train was unusually long, the sus- 
tained, rhythmic thunder and the 
sweep of form after form past his win- 
dow produced an odd pleasurable de- 
tachment in his mind, and pictures 
of strange things and places would 
brighten and fade. But the night fol- 
lowing the killing, the window was 
closed, and through the open door be- 
hind him beat the rhythm of a dirge 
from Robbins’s room. 

‘‘What de matter, chillen?’’ came the 
strophe. And the antistrophe swelled 
to the answer: 

“Pain gots de body, an’ I can’t stan’ 
still.’’ 

Porgy sat upon his floor counting the 
day’s collection: one dollar and twenty 
cents. It had been a good day. Per- 
haps the sorrow that had brooded over 
his spirit had quickened the sym- 
pathy of the passersby. 

‘‘What de matter, Sister?” 

“‘Jedus gots our brudder, an’ I can’t 
stan’ still.’’ 

Ever since Porgy had come home the 
air had swung to the rhythm of the 
chant. He divided his pile into equal 
portions, and commenced to pocket 
one. The burden swayed out again. 

‘Pain gots de body, an’ I can’t stan’ 
still.’”’ 

He hesitated a moment, poured all the 
coins together again, selected a twenty 
five cent piece which he put into his 
pocket, and, taking the remainder in 
his hand, went out and drew himself 
across the short distance to the room of 
mourning. 

The body lay upon a bed in thecorner 
of the room, sheeted to the eyes, and 
upon its breast rested a large blue 
saucer. Standing in a circle about the 
bed, or seated upon the floor, backs to 
the wall, were a score of Negroes, some 
singing, and others swaying, patting the 
floor with their large feet. For not a 
single moment since the body had been 


laid out had the rhythm slackened, 
With each hour it gathered weight until 
itseemed to swing the massive structure, 

Porgy had heard.that Robbins had 
left no burial insurance, the customary 
Saturday night festivities having con- 
sumed the slender margin between 
daily wage and immediate need. Now, 
at sight of the saucer, he knew that 
rumor had not erred. It had been an 
old custom among penniless Negroes 
to prepare the corpse thus, then to sing 
dirges until neighborhood sympathy 
provided the wherewithal for proper 
interment. Recent years had intro- 
duced the insurance agent and the 
“‘buryin’ lodge’’, and the old custom 
had fallen into disuse. It had even 
become a grievous reproach to have a 
member of the family a ‘‘saucer buried 
nigger”’. 

At the foot of the bed, bowed by the 
double weight of sorrow and disgrace, 
the widow sat swaying to the rhythm 
like a beach palm in the ebb and flow of 
a bleak sea wind. 

The sight of her grief, the close room, 
the awful presence beneath the sheet, 
and the unceasing pulse of sound that 
beat against his ears, all contributed to 
stir a strange desire into being within 
Porgy. Suddenly he threw his head 
back and wailed long and quaveringly. 
In rushed a vast feeling of relief. He 
wailed again, emptied his handful of 
small coins into the saucer, and sank to 
the floor at the head of the bed. Pres- 
ently he commenced to croon with the 
others, and a sense of exaltation flooded 
his being, compelling him from the 
despair of the dirge to a more trium- 
phant measure. 

“Oh, I gots a little brudder in de new 
grabeyahd. What outshine de sun”, 
he sang. 

Without missing the beat, the chorus 
shifted: ‘An’ I’ll meet um in the 
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Then came a rude interruption. A 
short yellow Negro bustled into the 
room. His voice was low, oily, and 
penetrating. He was dressed entirely 
in black, and had an air of great im- 
portance. The song fell away to 
scarcely more than a throbbing silence. 
The man crossed the room to where the 
widow sat huddled at the foot of the 
bed, and touched her on the shoulder. 
She raised a face like a burned out 
ember. 

“How de saucer stan’ now, my 
sister?’’ he whispered, at the same time 
casting an appraising glance toward 
the subject of his inquiry. 

“‘Dere ain’t but fifteen dollar’’, she 
replied in a flat, despairing voice. 

“An’ he gots tuh git buried ter- 
morrer’’, called an awed voice, ‘‘or de 
boahd ob healt’ will take um, an’ give 
um tuh de students.”’ 

The widow’s scream shrilled wildly. 
She rose to her knees and clutched the 


man’s hand between both of hers. 
“Oh, fuh Gawd’s sake bury um in de 
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grabeyahd. I goin’ tuh work Monday, 
and I swear tuh Gawd I goin’ tuh pay 
yuh ebery cent.’’ 

For a second even the rhythm ceased, 
leaving an aching suspense in the air. 
Watchers waited tensely. Wide eyes, 
riveted on the man’s face, pleaded 
silently. Presently his professional 
manner slipped from him. ‘All right, 
Sister’, he said simply. ‘‘ Wid de box, 
an’ one ca’age it will cost me more dan 
twenty five. But I’ll see yuh t’rough. 
Yuh can all be ready at eight tumorruh. 
It’s a long trip tuh de cemetery.”’ 

The woman relaxed silently across 
the foot of the bed, her head between 
her outflung arms. Then from the 
narrow confines of the room, the song 
beat up and out triumphantly: 

“Oh, I gots a little brudder in 
de new grabeyahd. What outshine de 
sun!” 

The rhythm swelled, and voices in the 
court and upper rooms took it up, until 
the deeply rooted old walls seemed to 
rock and surge with the sweep of it. 
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By Ruth Guthrie Harding 


NDER one title, many times used, 
“‘Ambrose Bierce, Man of Mys- 
tery”, or under another, ‘‘Ambrose 
Bierce, Little Known Genius”, I have 
read a number of stuffy small essays 
in the past twelve years. On analysis, 
these essays invariably establish the 
following thrilling facts, and almost no 
others: Ambrose Bierce was an exceed- 
ingly handsome man, and wore in his 
later life a challenging mustache; he 
was called by his enemies Bitter Bierce, 
and confessed no great love for dogs or 
his fellow men; he had military bearing; 
and'he once spoke rude truths to Collis 
P. Huntington! 
My attention has recently been di- 
rected to a paper by Corey McWilliams, 
printed in ‘“‘The Argonaut”. He left 
out the dogs. Also he showed dashing 
originality in making Major Bierce 
three years older than the Lord made 
him: he avoided quite obvious informa- 
tion as to the time when and the place 
where Bierce was born, and refused to 
avail himself of the hitherto undisputed 
names, Marcus Aurelius Bierce and 
Laura Sherwood Bierce, as those of the 
parents of the subject of his sketch. 
He rather cautiously admitted that he 
himself believed that Bierce was born, 
sometime, somewhere — but hinted 
darkly that nobody known to him had 
ever taken pains to corroborate that 
vague, depressingrumor. ‘‘ Nothing”, 
says this plaintive biographer, “‘is 
known about his family or early life. 
In fact, the man’s whole life is a mys- 
tery; the fog that conceals him is broken 
only here and there by a chance ray of 


light’; and, again, ‘‘Bierce’s friends 


- report that they know little about the 


man, and that he was an eternal enigma 
who defied study.”’ 

As many early biographical facts are 
known of Ambrose Bierce as are usual- 
ly known of any man. He was born 
in Meigs County, Ohio, on June 24, 
1842. He was one of several children 
in the Bierce family. He was brought 
up on a farm; he ran away to get into 
the Union army, and was taken on as 
drummer boy. Of the _ interesting 
career of Bierce as soldier, journalist, 
topographical engineer, ranch superin- 
tendent, man of letters, many an able 
person has written authentically. 
There is a monograph by the late Wal- 
ter Harte, of ‘‘ The New England Maga- 
zine”’ of the old days; an essay by the 
late Percival Pollard; a paper by Fred- 
eric Taber Cooper, printed originally 
in THE BOOKMAN; the arresting biog- 
raphy by Vincent Starrett; the brilliant 
article by Edward H. Smith, with 
its several hypotheses; the journalistic 
bright chatter of Bailey Millard; the 
proverbial hundred and one sketches 
that tell of a hundred and one Bierces; 
and (if these mystery loving folk can be 
made to admit it, thus clearing a little 
that cherished “‘fog that conceals him’’) 
a great deal of autobiography scattered 
through Bierce’s work. Those of us 
who could write or speak fully of Bierce 
on the personal and intimate side are 
restrained somewhat by our knowledge 
of his dislike of publicity of the sort; 
but it will be necessary to take our word 
that any “‘friend”’ of his who ‘‘reports 
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knowing little about the man”’, or calls 
him an “enigma who” defies study, 
would probably not in the lifetime of 
Bierce have gone about talking of that 
friendship. Fewer details of his later 
quiet life in Washington have been 
printed than is usually the case with 
the later life of a distinguished man of 
letters, simply because/Bierce, perhaps 
more than any other distinguished man 
of letters, wished to keep his affai 
his own and knew how to do so. } I, 
have not been able to see why the 
“‘mystery’”’ is so deep, unless it be that 
the very simplicity and dignity of a 
writing man who lives quietly and com- 
fortably alone in his apartment, who 
does not make his writing a ground for 
approach, on the part of strangers, to 
his personal affairs, is something that 
sets him apart from his kind; possibl 
unwillingness to broadcast private ens) 
belongs in the area of the supernatural? 
The truth is that there are a few of 


us quite unmindful of any ‘‘fog that 


conceals him”: we have warmth in 
the memory of the simple friendliness, 
kindness, humor, charm of him as a 
human being. We know more than 
strangers can know of the sorrows and 
shocks that made him shrink from con- 
tacts with people who were likely to 
stress the personal in writing or talking 
of him. He never recovered from the 
anguish of seeing his son meet a sudden 
and violent death; from that bitter 
moment he was never again to be 
friendly with this world nor happy in 
it. Few people will accept this tragedy 
as holding possibilities for full explana- 
tion of his withdrawal from public 
appearance, and of the seeming grim 
solitude of those last years; but I ac- 
cept it... knowing how deep was 
that mark upon him. We can leave it 
to the imagination and conjecture of 
unsympathetic aliens, who will keep’ 
on writing smart, shallow sketches of 


Bierce, to suggest things more sinister 
in his own living. God knows he need- 
ed nothing more, who had known so 
great agony. That lonely figure will 
hardly lose its grandeur through efforts 
of little men: those efforts must be 
ephemeral; the glory of Ambrose 
Bierce remains. Surely reserve and 
aloofness was his right, as it must now 
be the right of his few relatives and his 
close friends when approached by out- 
siders in pursuit of details which do not 
concern the public. It is to be regret- 
ted that when he is no longer here, old 
differences and dislikes should come to 
the fore, and new half representations 
arise. 

I know of a man whose work Bierce 
generously praised; this man he met 
personally only a few times, and at the 
other’s seeking. Something happened. 
Without delay, and in terms quite his 
own, Bierce requested this man not to 
approach him again, not to write him. 
The man, more concerned with his own 
loss than with the fact that he had 
given deep offense to Bierce, besought 
Bierce not to change the tone of his 
expressed opinion of work the man had 
published or might publish. Bierce 
said to me, ‘‘As if I could change an 
honest opinion of the good work of 
even the most detestable of men — 
which he is!” Lately I have heard 
that this man will print Bierce’s earlier 
letters to him, as covering the period of 
their correspondence. In reality that 
correspondence ended abruptly on a 
note which, I feel certain, is not in- 
cluded among the epistles offered for 
print. And there is a biographer who, 
having succeeded not at all in making 
headway with the sister and daughter 
of Bierce in the matter of information 
in respect of certain chapters of Bierce’s 
life, is about to publish an ill natured 
and spiteful work on Bierce which may 
give brief pleasure to some persons with 
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old wordy scores to settle, and surely 
lasting pain to others who cherish the 
memory of a sensitive, idealistic, poetic 
man forced by circumstance to be 

tly many blows. | It will be neces- 
sary again ake the word of us who 








know, that Bierce never, as has been / 


said of him, ‘‘enjoyed whetting public 
curiosity’’ nor “‘assumed an exaggerat- 
ed pose of mystery”’. 
ystander, hearing an order given 
a mail clerk at a desk in a hotel, hurried 
across the lobby. ‘‘I heard the name 
‘Bierce’”’, he said, eatching up at last 
with the man he was following. ‘‘Do 
you know Ambrose Bierce?”” Ambrose 
turned and looked down at him for a 
steady solemn instant; and in a gentle 
voice replied, ‘‘No.’”’ When he told 
me this, he lifted one eyebrow and 
chuckled. ‘‘You ought’’, I said, ‘‘to 
be ashamed of yourself!”” ‘“‘Well’’, he 
answered, ‘‘I don’t know me, do I?”’ 
There were as many Bierces as there 
were people to be acquainted with him. 
This is true of any of us, since we all 
have paradoxical qualities, but the ex- 
tremes in Bierce were farther separated, 
his are being so much larger than that 
of other people: out of the very gran- 
deur and glory of, his being, distance was 
established and contradictions were 
made. One Ambrose Bierce I knew. 
There are some Ambrose Bierces that I 
do not recognize. It has not been my 
way todeny the existence of thesestran- 
gers — evidence has come to me from 
too many sources. It would be a fool- 
ish mistake to attempt to contradict 
such evidence, or to ignore the possibil- 
ity of likeness in such portraits as have 
been drawn for me by others. I am 





willing to leave untouched whatever 
mental record or picture any of Am- 
brose Bierce’s other acquaintances, his 
friends or his enemies, may have pre- 
served through association with him. 
He himself said of me that I ‘‘had the 





best truth” of him. Whether any per- 
son can grasp the whole truth of anoth- 
er is a question. Those who knew 
Bierce as cruel, intemperate, blasphe- 
mous —I have heard him called all 
these things—could hardly have 
known him as gentle, pitying, and rey- 
erent; yet Isoknewhim. I knew even 
a childlike Bierce, who had great pathos, 
unguessed by himself. On many days 
when men took time to fear and hate 
him, he was probably on a park bench 
with squirrels running into his sleeves 
and pockets, or birds standing on his 
wrists, gripping his cuffs with their thin 
little feet, turning their perky heads to 
look at him, and now and then uttering 
an inquiring friendly cheep. I used to 
feel as if I were strolling with Francis 
of Assisi. One of my dear possessions 
is a snapshot of Bitter Bierce (who has 
been limned unsheathing his sword-pen 
in more than one drawing) sitting on 
the grass, smiling, his splendid massive 
head outlined against the curve of a 
flowering bush, with a fussy and impa- 
tient but flirty squirrel on his knee, 
arguing with him a little about the 
nuts in his hand. ... 

There is in ‘‘Bleak House”? many a 
passage about Lawrence Boythorn in 
which it is amusing to read “Bierce” 
for ‘‘Boythorn’”’: I wonder if such sub- 
stitution has ever given other friends of 
Bierce’s that larkish joy that it gives 
me: 

He showed himself exactly as he was — 
incapable of . anything on a limited 
scale, and firing away with those great guns 
wr he carried no-small arms whatever. 

. “You have brought your bird with 
you, I suppose?” said Mr. Jarndyce. “By 
eaven, he is the most astonishing bird in 

Europe!” replied the other... . “I have 
left an annuity for his sole support, in case 
e should outlive me. He is, in sense an 
attachment, a phenomenon — and 
father before him was one of the most aston- 
ishing birds that ever lived!’”’. . . The sub- 
ject of this laudation wasa very little can — 
y 


To hear Mr. Boythorn presen 
express the most implacable and passionate 
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sentiments, with this fragile mite of a crea- 
ture perched on his forehead, was to have a 
good illustration of his character, I thought. 
... “By my soul, Jarndyce,” he said, 
gently holding up a piece of bread for the 
bird to pick at, “if 1 were in your place I 
should seize every Master in Chancery by 
the throat tomorrow morning and shake him 
until the money rolled out of his pockets 
and his bones rattled in his skin . . . there 
never was such an infernal cauldron as that 
Chancery on the face of the earth’’, said 
Mr. Boythorn. ‘Nothing but a mine be- 
low it onabusy day . . . withallitsrecords, 
rules, and precedents collected in it, and 
every functionary belonging to it also, high 
and low, upward and downward, from its 
son the Accountant-General to its father the 
Devil, and the whole blown to atoms with 
ten thousand hundred-weight of gunpowder, 
would reform it in the least!” ... To 
hear him say all this with unimaginable 
energy, one might have thought him the 
angriest of mankind. To see him at the 
same time, looking at the bird, one might 
have thought him the gentlest. . . . 


I first knew Bierce many years ago. 
I sent some youthful manuscripts to 
him in care of a New York magazine, 
under the impression that he was con- 
nected with that publication. After 
several weeks the envelope was re- 
turned to me, bearing the Washington 
postmark. Slipped among my noble 
masterpieces was this note: 

Dear Madame: 

I am not an editor, thank God. If I 
were one, however, I should print some of 
this material which you have submitted. 
If you will send me more of your manu- 
scripts, I shall be glad to make up for the 
lack of cold type with cold criticism, which 
youneed. You will be justified in inferring 
from this suggestion on my part that I con- 
sider your work worth it. 

Sincerely yours 
AMBROSE BIERCE. 

Much of the ‘‘cold criticism” that 
followed during the years approached 
the border line of the North Pole area; 
now and again it would shift south. In 
these years he wrote me delightful let- 
ters and cametosee me and the members 
of my family. One day he said quite 
suddenly, looking up from a manuscript, 
“You are a born poet!’’ Then he 
added quickly, wjth mischief in his 
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eyes, ‘‘I hope we gan find some other 
damn fool to admif it!’’ 

So far as I know, I am the only per- 
son whose verse manuscripts were ever 
carried around by Ambrose Bierce to 


editors. (He knew few; and truth 
impels me to assert that he succeeded 
in battering down only a meagre 
number of these.) Mr. Mencken he 
did not know; but once he said, ‘‘Send 
that man Mencken this poem: a mean 
cuss like Mencken or me likes tears in 
lyric verse!”’ It was not until much 
later, when Bierce had been a long time 
gone, that I did send that poem to 
Mencken: and he took it for ‘“‘Smart 
Set”. But after that one acceptance 
Mr. Mencken, most unfortunately for 
me, must have become less mean, or 
something; or perhaps I ceased to weep 
convincingly before him by post. I 
have always regretted that he did fire 
back at me my succeeding lachrymose 
offerings (thus failing to admit ‘‘the 
born poet’’), for he cheated me out of a 
fine old chance to say somewhere among 
the raffish intelligentsia that Ambrose 
Bierce had called H. L. Mencken a 
damn fool in my presence. (Is it not 
by having such esoteric bits to hand 
out in a careless manner that one is 
invited around Sunday evenings by 
the literati?) 


One day Major Bierce and I were 
crossing Main Street in Paterson when 
a car bore down on us at terrific speed, . 
in charge of a motorman apparently 
suffering from a Paul Revere complex. 
I squealed and made for the curb. 
Turning to clutch my companion, I 
beheld him standing in the middle of 
the trolley track, with hand upraised 
under the very nose of the motorman, 
who had brought the car to a dead stop 
and was leaning out and looking at 
Bierce with the dazed expression and 
the droop of one suddenly roused from 
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a dream of kingdoms and principalities. 
To him, then, Ambrose bowed, with a 
beautiful dip from the waist, to the great 
joy of several other pedestrians who, 
like me, had fled at sound of the gong 
and at first swoosh of a high wind from 
between the wheels. As we walked on, 
I cast a furtive eye toward that motor- 
man. He seemed to be crushed be- 
yond gesture or expletive; he just stood 
there and waited for a heap of promi- 
nent citizens of Paterson to get up off 
the car floor, and take their hats out of 
their eyes, and collect their belongings. 

In the mail, on a certain morning, I 
received a photograph of Bierce. On 
the back he had written: ‘‘ Butchered to 
make a Roman nose.”’ He was brim- 
ming with things like that; he was al- 
ways sending me detached penciled bits. 
At another time I had a note from him, 
with a newspaper clipping attached to 
the sheet. (I had until that moment 


forgotten that I had earlier told him of 


somebody who had tracked him to 
Guernsey County, Ohio, instead of 
Meigs.) The priggish clipping: ‘In 
Guernsey County, Ohio, more than 
half a century ago, there is said to have 
been a heavy shower of stones that 
caused many to believe the world was 
coming to an end.” The note below: 
“IT fancy that this is what gave your 
friend the impression that I once lived 
in Guernsey County, Ohio. He as- 
sumed that when God was throwing 
_ stones I would be the natural target. 
A. B.”’ 

There was a newspaper man from 
Passaic named Bremner, who had an 
enthusiastic admiration for Bierce’s 
work as a journalist. When Bremner 


was elected to Congress from our dis- 
trict, the first thing he did after being | 


settled in Washington was to write 
Bierce and ask for an interview. Now 
Bierce was never one to grant inter- 
views; and an interview, one pet aver- 


sion, combined with a Congressman, 
another pet aversion, would strike any 
friend of his as having sulphurous 
possibilities from the very first sugges- 
tion. (It was a good thing that nobody 
had deemed it expedient to invite g 
“minister of the gospel’”’ to sit in at the 
conference.) On a visit here, he re- 
marked ominously that Bremner had 
approached him. I said quietly that 
Bremner had been making a game fight 
with death; that for some time he had 
had cancer of the throat and had known 
frightful agony, but had gone right on 
pluckily to accomplish what he had 
planned in the way of work and had 
never flinched under pressure of that 
which was closing in on him. Bierce 
said nothing further. It was not until 
long afterward that he let it slip that 
Bremner had been asked to his apart- 
ment immediately on his return to 
Washington. ‘A nice chap”, he said, 
“‘and I was grateful to him for liking 
me.”’ 

He was paying a few Boythornish 


| tributes to asthma in one conversation. 


He told me that in California he had an 
acquaintance who lived far up in the 
hills. Whenever this man was laid low 
by asthma he had to come down, while 
Bierce himself under a like seizure had 
togoup. Itseems that on one occasion 
asthma swooped down on them both at 
the same time. According to Bierce’s 
tale, his friend loaded a mule by the 
rays of the moon and started down 
the mountain, to visit his misery on 
Bierce, at about the hour when Bierce, 
also with a mule, started to ascend, to 
claim his friend’s hospitality. ‘We 
met’’, said he, in that lovely drawling 
voice, “about halfway, along toward 
morning, in a trail deserted for miles, 
and recognized each other. Neither 
spoke; but the mules turned their 


heads in passing, and my_mule pointed 


down the mountain with one ear and 
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his mule pointed up the mountain; and 
we Gil kept right on going.”’ 

In 1911, after an illness of mine, 
Bierce wrote me the letter from which 
I take here a few paragraphs: 

Ilike what you say of character; it [charac- 


ter] is almost everything in the way of 
equipment for literature, as for life. Of 


character comes style,and style is character- _ 


I wish you had mentioned me to the 
I’ve been pretty hard on M., 
but it has not apparently altered their re- 
gard for = nor their admiration of my 
poor work 


He’s_a_magnanimous soul — 
the only-one-amang writers, that Ihave 


... some a. of them [dark moments] 
is the thought that, ill or well, I am unable 
to help you. My only serious disease, age, 
is at least painless. Doubtless you would 
prefer yours, but I am sorry for you never- 
theless. 
matters’’, seems to break ys here and 

isclose a limitation. It is disquieting to 
find a weak place in one’s armor... . 

I’m going to work till next June; then it 
is California. ... It is doubtful if I ever 
return. Why should I? I think that at 
my age a fellow should go to his room and 
begin dressing for death. My room is 
Yosemite Valley. I should like to go to 
 oomngam to say goodbye to you, but God 

ows — 


In this letter can be felt that restless- 
ness and weariness, and the elegiac 
note, so marked in the letters written 
two years later to Mrs. Josephine 
Clifford McCrackin, just before Bierce 
went to Mexico. Those letters are 
given by Mr. Starrett in his sympa- 
thetic sketch of Bierce’s life and work. 

Many people have believed that 
Bierce’s attack on ‘‘The Man with the 
Hoe”’ represented his attitude toward 
Edwin Markham as a poet. This is 
not true. He did not wish to see Edwin 
Markham, whom he believed to be a 
great lyric poet, turn tractarian and 
what he called “‘candle-light socialist ”’. 
He read immediately in that later fa- 
mous poem an indication that this was 
what might happen; so Mr. Boythorn 


‘spoke to Mr. Jarndyce the Public about 


a matter calling for a thousand hundred- 


singer.” 


weight of gunpowder. But the canary 
perched on his forehead; I think Mr. 
Markham has always known this. 
Bierce used to say to me, “‘I would have 
you and all young poets know well the 
lyrics of arkham; work of a geniune 
On my last afternoon with 
Bierce, he said, ‘‘Sometime, when you 
attend a meeting of that scoundrelly 
Poetry Society (which you have joined 
like a perfect idiot), please tell the 
Markhams that I left goodbye for them 
both and a God-bless-you.”’ 

In September, 1913 Bierce made a 
trip to Illinois to see his daughter; on 
his way home he went to East Orange 
to visit his friends Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Franklin. This is the absence from 
Washington to which he refers in that 
moving and tender letter given by 
Mrs.- McCrackin for publication. I 
motored to East Orange with my little 
daughter to bring him to my house; and 
toward evening of that beautiful day, 


Mr. Harding and I took him again to 


East Orange. On the way, sitting 
with me and little Jean, he fell into that 
pensive and shadowed mood that his 
closest friends knew to be as character- 
istic of him as were the sharp, witty, 
sparkling moments when he was all fire 
and force and magnetism. He had 
spoken to some length of his planned 
long journey. He had come to tell us 
all goodbye. He was going, he said, 
“to Mexico, to look about, then on to 
the country of the Incas’. ‘‘ What on 
earth’’, said I, ‘“‘do you want to go 
cavorting around in South America 
for?” ‘Chiefly, my child,’’ he replied, 
‘because there isn’t any East or West 
America for me to cavort in. North 
America is entirely too cosy!” I 
laughed, and we went on to speak of 
several matters; but I came back to the 
thing that I was mostly thinking of that 
day. “How about writing? How 
shall we know that you’re all right?” 
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He was silent for a moment, then he 
said, ‘‘If I write, I’ll write to you; be 
sure of that.’’ ‘‘When you come back’”’, 
I went on, ‘‘come first to us and rest.”’ 
He did not answer; but after a little he 
said softly, ‘When I come back. . .”’ 
and I saw him turn his face quite quick- 
ly away. 

He had just had his seventy first 
birthday, that summer; in that last 
moment, I think, chances loomed dark 
and sombre in his thoughts. I men- 
tion this, for not long ago I saw in print 
the most assured opinion that ‘‘ Bierce 
only waits to return and laugh at his 
friends for their anxiety”’; and even an 
assertion that he went probably intend- 
ing to tempt death; perhaps even to 
take his own life. These statements or 
speculations are cruel and wide of the 
mark, the work of people not acquaint- 
ed with his character or his mind. 
There has never been anything to 
justify reckless conclusions; and no 
friend of his has ever, so far as is known 
to me, considered it even possible that 
this explains his not having returned. 
I agree with Mr. Starrett that he well 
knew he probably would not return; and 
that this is not the same thing as plan- 
ning not to return. It is unthinkable 
that a man of his tender heart, and his 
steadfast devotion to the people whom 
he cared for, would willingly have 
brought upon them suffering such as 
they have known in these twelve years 
of silence. His secretary, Miss Christ- 
iansen, died in 1920, worn out by her 
long worry and grief. Those persons 
who attribute to Ambrose Bierce that 
vanity and conceit that would give him 
enjoyment in the tragic results of a 
large playfulness, must be those to 
whom Mr. McWilliams referred in 
“The Argonaut”’, the ‘‘friends. . . who 
report knowing little about the man”’ 
. . . and found him “an eternal enigma 
who defied study’’. 


We left Bierce, that September after- 
noon, standing on the steps of the 
Franklins’ house. I looked back and 
waved to him, regardless of passersby, 
until we turned the corner of the maple 
lined street. He put his hand above 
his eyes to shield them from the late 
afternoon sun, and with his other hand 
he answered my waving. I could not 
have believed that I should never see 
him again. It has seemed to me that 
last glimpses must be tiresome things 
to remember; usually one must go 
back to some special cherished moment 
to fix the symbolic or the imperishable 
impression. But Iam content to think 
of Ambrose Bierce facing the last glory 
of the afternoon sun on an autumn day, 
standing with his head high and a hand 
lifted gallantly to give farewell... . 

Many months after he had gone and 
since he had been last heard from in 
Mexico, Miss Christiansen came with 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin to see me. I 
had it then from Miss Christiansen 
that he had arranged with her that 
drafts be sent him from time to time on 
his travels. At his request from Chihua- 
hua, she sent him there a draft for 
several hundred dollars on anamed date. 
This draft came back, delayed, with 
his signature. That is all that is known. 
That is as far as trustworthy informa- 
tion about Bierce’s disappearance goes. 
Writers for newspapers still tell us every 
so often that he has been heard from 
or seen; or we learn from them the de- 
tails of his death. He went, according 
to some reports, to Mexico on a secret 
errand having to do with copper mines; 
he was killed in Mexican warfare while 
commanding troops for Pancho Villa; 
he was murdered by outriders from the 
Villa forces; he was killed in France at 
the beginning of the war; he was seen 
with Lord Kitchener; he was recognized 
while training English soldiers at Salis- 
bury Field in Lincolnshire. My own 
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belief is that he traveled beyond 
Chihuahua, probably out of Mexico, 
after a period of observing conditions 
there, as he had planned to do; that he 
fell ill among a strange people and died 
unable to write again to his daughter 
or Miss Christiansen, or that a possible 
brief tragic message failed to carry 
through. I think it extremely unlikely 
that we shall ever know. 

Richard Burton has referred to Bierce 
as a “snubbed sentimentalist”. I 
shall not quarrel with that forthright 
expression; I am sure it would have 
given Bierce an inner twinkle. He 
would have recognized its penetration. 
It was impossible for Bierce not to love 
the play of his own lively wit, in little 
things or great; he could not touch any- 
thing without ‘“‘brilliantizing”’ it; he 
made an adventure of a moment as it 
passed, for himself and for anybody 
with him. Much of his thunderous 
utterance, in print and out, was pure 
Boythornism. But his genuine bitter- 
ness was that of a bruised idealist. 
Holding the fragments of dreams is a 
much more terrible business than hat- 


ing what broke the dreams. I think 
Bierce never ceased yearning over his, 
and he put them away in his heart in- 
stead of forgetting them. To him 
heard melodies were decidedly not 
sweet! — and for the sake of those un- 
heard he hissed many a well intentioned 
performer and broke his head with 
swift missiles (along with the thicker 
heads of those who made deliberate 
dissonances) for adding, as he saw it, to 
a stupid din of Things-As-They-Are- 
And-Need-Not-Be. His spiritual con- 
cepts were clear and wistfully lovely. 
He called the lesser gods harsh names; 
but between him and his own gods 
was Beauty. ; 

It is not in my small power to speak 
adequately of his great gifts, his heroic 
mold, his astounding genius, nor the 
place his superb work must inevitably 
gain and hold in the literature of the 
world. He was my friend; there is 
none who knew better than I his kind- 
ness, none who came closer to knowl- 
edge of his weariness and pain, none who 
believes more tenderly in his vision, his 
wisdom, and his integrity. 


CARAVANS 
By Hal Borland 


REAT, grey caravans moving in the night, 
full of sullen mystery, laden down with heavy things; 
crowding through the darkness as they push on toward the light: 
great, grey caravans, on great, grey wings. 


Swift silent caravans smashing through the night, 
plunging over trackless wastes, wastes where trails can never meet, 


spraying noiseless gravel as they crowd on out of sight: LAM 
swift silent caravans on swift silent feet. 
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Soft, slow caravans swaying through the night, 
tinkling bells and padded feet, and spices that the traders bought, 
easing through the moonlight, over sands dull white: 


soft, slow caravans of soft, slow thought. 





NOW ABOUT THIS FELLOW SALTUS 


By Grant Overton 


NLY a few weeks ago a literary 

agent blew in upon the editor of 

a magazine of large circulation and 

mentioned, in the course of his selling 

talk, that a life of Edgar Saltus was in 
preparation. 

Now this editor has a reputation for 
his determination to be severely ig- 
norant of everything that he thinks his 
lowliest reader may not know. So he 
came right out with it. 

‘*Who”’, he asked without further 
parley, ‘‘is Edgar Saltus?”’ 

And he was so brutally right that an 
Editor’s Note shall here be inserted. 

EDITOR’s NOTE: Edgar Saltus, an 
American writer, died in 1921 at the 
age of 63 or thereabouts. Now go on 
with the story. 

When I heard of the incident, I 
thought again how lamentable was the 
untimely death of Warren G. Harding. 
If you remember — and I daresay, 
even if you don’t — word came from 
the White House during Mr. Harding’s 
residence there that the President was 
having a grand time reading or reread- 
ing a novel by Edgar Saltus. I think 
it was ‘‘The Imperial Orgy”’. 

Now in the previous administration 
“The Middle Temple Murder” by 
J. S. Fletcher had been sent through a 
dozen editions by the news that Presi- 
dent Wilson was enjoying it. Since 
then Mr. Fletcher has had no difficulty 
selling his novels in America. 

Edgar Saltus is undoubtedly a little 
more difficult to put over than J. S. 
Fletcher, but I have the greatest con- 
fidence that if Mr. Harding had been 


spared to read just one more book by 
Saltus, and if the Associated Press had 
done its manifest duty, the editor 
hereinbefore referred to would not 
have been able to ask his question. 

But I forget. I have to write that 
damnable thing, a book review. I 
come to bury Saltus not to praise him. 

If you want to know about the man 
and his stuff in a general way, the best 
bet is the essay on him in Carl Van 
Vechten’s ‘‘The Merry Go Round”. 
I have not space to quote it here in full 
and anyway, it is copyrighted. 

Arnold Bennett has referred to Saltus 
as “‘empty and magnificent’’; George 
Moore, James Huneker, and Elbert 
Hubbard are all on record in strong 
praise. But you had better get hold 
of Mr. Van Vechten or Vincent Star- 
rett out in Chicago, because I really 
know nothing about Saltus — only just 
enough to say, “‘Oh, yes; Saltus!” 
and look well informed when his name 
is mentioned. 

Of course back in 1919, when Mr. 
Liveright brought out ‘‘The Paliser 
Case’’, I was charmed by the discovery 
of a murder mystery tale in which the 
writing had detachment and skill and 
all the detail was done with freshness, 
poise, simplicity, and imagination. But 
they say that genius is merely the 
capacity for taking infinite pains; here 
was that pains expended upon a pot- 
boiler; and my only conclusion was that 
all our potboilers should be written by 
geniuses, quod est absurdum and im- 
practicable at that. 

A few strains of Mr. Chopin’s best 
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known composition are in order. Re- 
viewing the four books delivered to me 
for that purpose, would state that I 
will take them up in any desired order 
or catch-as-catch-can. 


Probably I had better notice first 
“The Uplands of Dream”’, a collection 
of essays now published in a book for 
the first time, (a) because it is a limited 
edition, 750 copies, and (b) because the 
other three books are all reprints. 

Of Saltus, the volume contains two 
sonnets and fourteen essays. A pref- 
ace explains that four of the essays 
appeared in the “‘Cosmopolitan”, the 
other essays and the sonnets in the 
“Smart Set’’, between 1900 and 1914. 
The twenty page introduction is de- 
voted chiefly to Saltus’s literary style 
and the appreciators of it — Moore, 
Van Vechten, and the rest. A bib- 
liography, admittedly partial but of 
distinct value, concludes the book. 
All this fore-and-aft business is by 
Charles Honce. 

Both the sonnets are technically 
perfect, clear in the expression of an 
idea; one has some fine lines, but 
neither is great poetry. 

The essays are another matter. It 
must be remembered that although 
Saltus wrote more novels than volumes 


of essays, one at least of the latter, - 


“The Lords of the Ghostland’’, ranks 
among his best works. You will see 
why when you tackle ‘“‘ The Uplands of 
Dream”’, 

Always he had a subject. ‘“‘ Kings of 
the Highways and High Seas” is 
full of robbers and pirates; “The 
Champion Prisoners” concerns persons 
genteelly or coarsely confined; ‘‘The 
Lovers of the World” is about amour- 
euses and amoureurs (if there is such a 
word; and if not, why not?). Saltus 
was direct and personal in the essay. 
He did not descant on robbers and 


pirates in general, he spoke with pre- 
cision of Cartouche and Captain Kidd. 
(Again remember, the man was the 
author of historical studies.) Nor did 
Saltus, writing his essay, single out a 
handful of obvious persons, give each 
a brief, appropriate mention and let it 
go at that. Writing of prisoners, he 
does not omit the Iron Mask and 
Casanova, but chiefly he entertains 
you with a sketch of Latude, who made 
of imprisonment a career. Among the 
world’s lovers he does not, of course, 
forget Byron at Venice, the ‘“‘sodden 
nights and the ashen days when the 
poet added to his lyre black hairs and 
blonde’’. But he passes on at once to 
Lola Montez, in a passage so typical 
that I had better quote it and save a 
lot of futile adjectives about Saltus’s 
wit, method, and style: 


Whether or not she was related to Byron 
is uncertain. There are matters which 
history prefers to ignore rather than to 
elucidate. Concerning her father it is 
dumb. What is said of Lola was told so 
long ago that, although there are fossils as 
yet unextinct who saw her appear as 
Mazeppa in the Broadway Theatre, already 
has she retreated into the magnificence of a 
myth. To the great majority Lola Mon- 
tez is a contemporary of Semiramis. To 
the great unwashed she is unknown. There 
is an epoch, however, —one relatively 
+ ewe recent, — in which, after pirouetting 
through an insurrection in Warsaw, she 
danced into Bavaria and kicked over a 
throne. 

A ballerina so energetic does not deserve 
to be instantly forgot. Besides, she was a 
very pretty woman. In the picture gallery 
at Munich she looks a little as Psyche must 
have looked when she lost her god. There 
the resemblance begins and ends. There 
was nothing melancholy in her disposition, 
nothing tender, nothing true. She was the 
last of the Grandes Amoureuses who lived 
when the world was larger, when there were 
no railways, no telegraph poles, and no 
cant. Born in Limerick, educated in Cal- 
cutta, she took Europe for her province 
and died in New York. Her parentage 
was as variegated as her career. Sir 
Edward Gilbert, the husband of her mother, 
was an Irishman, and his wife, Dolores de 
Montalvo, descended from a Hispano- 
Moorish family, which, because of the Arab 
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admixture, lacked what is known on the 
Peninsula as the sangre azul, the blue blood 
of which the hidalgo alone may boast. 
Even so, that which Lola acquired was so 
heady that at fourteen she eloped. De- 
veloping subsequently into Countess of 
Lansfield, she disturbed kings, disturbed 
oer disturbed even California, and 
died on Long Island, very miserably, leav- 
ing nothing save a few echoes, of which the 
subsidence is now complete. 


Such a passage may possibly contain 
fewer epigrams than customarily stud 
a page by Saltus, but a paragraph or so 
before he has just remarked, while 
still upon Byron: ‘‘To persons more 
censorious than ourselves morality ap- 
pears to consist in having improper 
thoughts of other people.”’ 

“Purple and Fine Women’’, a col- 
lection of short stories, appeared first 
in 1903, or exactly twenty years before 
Michael Arlen’s ‘‘These Charming 
People’. But of course that was also 
some few years after the splendor of 
Oscar Wilde and the effulgence of ‘‘ The 
Yellow Book”’. Mr. Saltus came on 
the stage a little too late and very 
much too soon. 

‘**Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure” is the 
man’s first novel. Again the most 
natural — or perhaps I should say the 
most intelligible — comparison is with 
Mr. Arlen. The heroine is named 
Maida Barhyte, not Iris Storm; and 
instead of a complex promiscuity, we 
have a simple triangle. The story is 
full of splendid ellipses and little 


etched strokes on European travel, 
There is no better bullfight in English 
fiction. 

Except for the quotations from 
French poetry, ‘‘The Anatomy of Ne- 
gation” is more lucid and more pene- 
trating than any other survey of 
philosophies and faiths I happen to 
know. I don’t say it is a philosophy 
primer; I do say that anyone who has 
ever read philosophy at all will have no 
trouble. And I will wager he will find 
here in condensed form a statement 
more clear than he has previously en- 
countered of Buddhism, Greek thought, 
early Christianity, and later Western 
philosophy. Saltus himself calls the 
book a tableau of antitheism, exclusive 
of England and America; ‘‘no attempt 
has been made to prove anything’’. It 
seems to me a disservice to call Saltusa 
“scientific pessimist” and ‘‘skeptic”, 
as the book’s jacket does. A view- 
point is necessary for clear statement, 
and when clearness has been achieved, 
in this difficult field, nothing else mat- 
ters; the reader has his own look froma 
vantage ground and kicks the props 
away. 


The Uplands of Dream. By Edgar Saltus. 
Pascal Covici. 
Purple and Fine Women. By Edgar Sal- 


tus. Pascal Covici. 

Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure. 
Saltus. Brentano’s. 

The Anatomy of Negation. 
Saltus. Brentano’s. 


By Edgar 
By Edgar 





IT’S A HABIT! 


By Kenneth Laub 


WILSON HUNTINGTON had 

e counted from one to one thou- 

sand. Then he had counted from one 

thousand toone. It was characteristic 

of Mr. Huntington that he counted in 
terms of dollars. 

Sweet sleep refused to be bought. 

Mr. Huntington was worried. Last 
night he had left Roger Annesley, the 
hero of ‘‘Fate’s Messenger”’, his broad 
back against a brick wall, a contemptu- 
ous smile playing on his thin lipped, 
forceful mouth, facing a German firing 
squad. 

He must get him out of this predica- 
ment somehow — and that quickly — 
for the Germans are quick on the trig- 
ger and the publishers are slow on the 
royalty checks. | 

He cerebrated tremendously. 

A sound, like labored breathing, 
floated up to him from the darkness of 
the hallway. 

“A burglar’’, he whispered. 

He arose and donned a soft, warm 
bathrobe. One could not be too 
careful. Perhaps the burglar had left a 
window open. And Mr. Huntington 
was very susceptible to colds. 

He slipped a small automatic pistol 
into the pocket of his bathrobe and 
cautiously descended the stairs. At 
the doorway that led to his library he 
paused and peered through the curtains. 

A tall, lean, seedy old man sat read- 
ing in the author’s favorite chair. 

Mr. Huntington cleared his throat 
with the genteel premonitory ‘‘ahem”’ 
with which he commonly introduced 
his more important utterances. 


The other, keeping a long, soiled 
finger on the page of his book, looked 
up at him with a puzzled expression in 
his tired, spectacled eyes. 

Mr. Huntington was about to order 
him to throw up his hands. But 
suddenly the notion seemed ridiculous. 
The intruder looked so like a played out 
college professor about to propound a 
problem in calculus, that the author, 
with the absurd little weapon in his 
hand, felt almost as if he were a school- 
boy who had just been caught by his 
teacher in the act of blowing a putty 
ball. 

The intruder seemed to read his 
thoughts. “I am unarmed”’, he said, 
resignedly. 

‘Unarmed!’ echoed Mr. Hunting- 
ton, doubtfully. ‘‘But surely you’re a 
burglar?”’ 

The man admitted it with a nod. 

“T don’t mind doing life for burg- 
lary’’, he said, dispassionately, “‘but 
I don't want to have blood on my head 
—even the blood of a chronic best 
seller!’’ 

“*You’re very kind’’, murmured Mr. 
Huntington. ‘‘And you have a book 
there — one of my books, I presume.”’ 
Hesmiled. ‘A sort of literary burglar, 
eh?”’ 

“Well, what of it?’’ demanded the 
burglar, with a quick glance, as if the 
professor had spotted the pupil that 
was doing the talking at the back of the 
classroom. ‘‘It’s no worse, I take it, 
and not half so commonplace as being a 
burglarious literate.’’ 

“I fail to see the connection”’, said 
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Mr. Huntington, in a changed tone. 

“Don’t you?” mildly inquired the 
burglar. ‘‘Perhaps I can show you. 
Granted I came here to steal your 
silver. What then? I came, with 
infinite discomfort to myself, for the 
night is cold .. .”’ 

‘*And you left a window open”’, Mr. 
Huntington interjected, with a shiver. 

“TIT came to commit this theft’, 
reiterated the other, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘with infinite discomfort to 
myself. While you — you can commit 
your wholesale depredations on the 
writings of other men without so much 
as stirring from your warm fireside.”’ 

A sneeze checked the author’s indig- 
nant protest halfway. So he smiled. 

‘‘Let us be candid’’, he said. ‘“‘I 
deny, of course, the charge of plagia- 

“Of course you do”’, sneered the 
other. “It’s a habit.”’ 

“‘But even were that true, you would 
still have to admit that I put those 
stolen thoughts to profitable use. At 
the least, I am as successful in my 
branch of the profession as you are in 
yours.” 

“Yes, you get away with it’’, sighed 
the burglar, enviously. 

“And you must admit my books 
give the public a great deal of pleasure. 
How, otherwise, would so many people 
buy them?” 

“Your stuff sells’’, said the burglar, 
“because the reading public is the 
writing public. Themen that buy your 
books are your brother authors. Women 
buy them — yes! But to read them? 
No! They buy them to give away as 


bridge prizes. Every author wants to 
see what the other fellow is writing, so 
he can sneer at it, refute it, ridicule it; 
or —if it happens to show a bit of 
originality, as infrequently it does — 
steal it and revamp it and use it again 
himself.’’ 
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““My good fellow,’ said the author 
warmly, ‘‘that statement is actionable 
. . . that is, it would be if made by a 
responsible person.”’ 

“‘T don’t accuse you of being alone in 
your felonious business”, droned the 
burglar. ‘‘My accusation is general. 
Honor among thieves? Pah! Among 
plain, honest thieves, maybe! But 
among literary pirates? Never! 
‘When I came into this room tonight 
and saw the array of names on your 
shelves I, a professional housebreaker, 
felt like Ali Baba in the den of thieves. 
Actually, I blushed.’’ 

Mr. Huntington, noting the other’s 
pasty complexion, thought this must 
have been a rather difficult process. 
He was too well bred to say so, however. 
So he said nothing. : 

“Half the time of every man in this . 
country is given over to writing some- 
thing or other”, mused the burglar, 
disconsolately. ‘‘It’s a literary age — 
without literature.” 

**Come, now; that’s stretching it too 
far’, protested the writer. “Some 
men — tradespeople, for instance — 
don’t write; can’t write.”’ 

“TIT admit they can’t! I deny they 
don’t! Name me one that doesn’t 
write — just one!” 

Mr. Huntington looked thoughtful. 
Then a smile lighted his eyes. 

“Who has ever heard of a literary 
plumber, for instance?’”’ he asked, 
triumphantly. 

‘*Plumbers’’, said the burglar, ‘‘are 
the most prolific of writers. The 
other day I telephoned a plumber. 
Some of my...er...my in- 
struments . . . were broken. In fact, 
I had use for them that evening for... 
for some church work. I asked what 
the repairs would cost. ‘We’ll send 
you our literature on the subject’, 
came back the reply. 

“Put the Humpty Bumpty Shock 











Absorbers on Your Car’, reads the 
advertisement. You write the manu- 
facturers to learn the price. Instead of 
a simple statement of fact, back comes 
a bale of ‘literature on thé subject’! 
The world”, he groaned, ‘‘is literary 
mad. You can’t even buy a tooth- 
brush nowadays without getting with 
it a volume, in seven languages, as 
bulky as the Congressional Record. 
Why, if ever you stopped to read that 
‘literature’ the toothbrush wouldn’t 
be fit to polish silver with by the time 
you got halfway through.’’ 

“Well, burglars don’t write, any- 
how”, asserted Mr. Huntington con- 
fidently, as the burglar paused for 
breath. 

““What!”’ shouted the other, jumping 
almost out of his chair. ‘‘Why, the 
magazines are full of their stories. To 
some editors a course in prison is the 
sine qua non of short story authorship. 
Of course no self respecting burglar 
writes. And if he did, no editor would 
accept what he wrote, because a skil- 
ful safecracker lacks imagination. No 
good workman hasimagination. Hard 
work and imagination do not go to- 
gether.”’ 

“TI can’t see why you read at all, 
then’’, ventured the author. 

“It’s a habit”, said the burglar, 
with sorrow. 

Mr. Huntington was silent. 

“Don’t you suppose its victims 
would break away if they could?” 
continued the burglar. ‘‘I’ve sat up 
night after night, trying to think my 
way out of it. Would you believe me, 
I haven’t had a night’s sleep now in 
three months?’ 

Mr. Huntington thought that in 
view of the nature of his guest’s calling 
this was likely enough, but remember- 
ing his own vain efforts to get to sleep 
that night, he succeeded in looking 
genuinely concerned. 
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“Now, that’s too bad”, he said 
kindly, ‘‘ Evertry Smithers’s Panacea?”’ 

The burglar laughed mirthlessly. 

“Yes, I tried it’’, he said bitterly. 
““My wife picked up a bottle of it at a 


department store clearance sale. She 
brought it home. I unwrapped it and 
began reading the testimonials. In a 
week I had reached the names of the 
diseases it was positively guaranteed to 
cure. They ranged from ague to 
zooscopy — thousands of ’em. And 
it had pages and pages of symptoms of 
each of the ills on the list. At last I 
reached the directions for the cure of 
sleeplessness. I found out that the 
proper dose was from three drops to a 
tumblerful, before and after meals, and 
any other time you happened to think 
of it. I opened the bottle. There 
weren’t three drops left. Whether it 
had been overcome by its own goodness 
or passed away from a complication of 
the diseases on the wrapper, I don’t 
know. Anyhow, all that was left was 
the literature! Literature! Oh, Lord!’’ 

The burglar removed his spectacles 
and wiped away an angry tear. 

Mr. Huntington looked sympathetic. 

“‘Literature”’, repeated the burglar 
sadly. ‘For years I nursed an ambi- 
tion to read ‘Hamlet’. Once I was 
close to my goal. I found a battered 
copy in the shop of an aged bookseller. 
I smuggled it home. I crossed the 
ocean. I went to Denmark; to Elsi- 
nore —to Kronborg Castle. Here, I 
thought, where Hamlet lived and died, 
I’ll read the great tragedy of the 
melancholy Prince of Denmark. 

“‘T hid behind a great piece of tapes- 
try, took out a special flashlight (I 
wasn’t a burglar then) and prepared to 
read. Scarcely had I opened the book 
when I heard someone approaching 
stealthily. 

“**Tt must be here; it must be here’, 
a scared voice whispered. 
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“A little rat eyed man pulled aside 
the tapestry and my hiding place was 
revealed. 

***So ho!’ he cried, in great agitation, 
‘you’re looking for it, too. But you’ll 
never find it!’ 

“**Looking for what?’ I asked. 

‘**Why, for the hole in the curtain — 
where Hamlet thrust his sword through. 
Don’t you remember the play — how 
old Polonious met his just deserts 
behind a curtain, at the end of Ham- 
let’s avenging sword?’ 

““*T haven’t read ‘‘Hamlet”’ yet’, I 
told him. 

“**Well, neither have I’, he admitted, 
‘but I mean to, soon, and I am now 
engaged in writing my sixth critical 
essay on his life. I crossed the ocean 
just to find that hole in the curtain. 
Don’t you see the historical importance 
of it? Why, man.alive, volumes could 
be written about it; volumes! And 


they’ve gone and patched it up, or 


something. Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!’ 
And he wept like a child. 

“*Why not write a tome on the 
influence that eating smorbrod, when he 
visited Denmark in his youth, may 
have had on Shakespeare?’ I sug- 
gested. ‘Explain how, probably, he 
contracted acute indigestion and that 
this, for aught we know, may have been 
and very likely was the source of the 
inspiration that ultimately found ex- 
pression in his morbid tragedy.’ 

““‘Tmmense’, he squeaked. ‘I'll 
devote the remainder of my life to it.’ 

“He wrung my hand. 

***Here’, he cried, as he left me. 
‘Take this. It’s very, very precious. 
Read it; read it thoroughly, young 
man; thoroughly and thoughtfully.’ 

“IT took the precious volume”, 
sighed the burglar. “It purported to 
prove that Hamlet’s grave at Elsinore 
—the grave over which so many 
latter day tragedians have spilt tears 


and champagne — was not Hamlet’s 
after all, but the grave from which poor 
Yorick’s skull was disinterred. What, 
actually, it did prove, was that the 
hair of the present Baron Rosencrantz 
is a shade deeper red than the hair of 
that ancestor of his who figured in the 
tragedy.” 

The burglar took a deep breath. 

“‘T turned to the moderns. I began 
on Bennett .. .” 

‘The one that sends out literature on 
how to grow young at seventy?” in- 
quired the author, with polite interest. 

‘**No, the other one’”’, said the burg- 
lar. ‘‘The one that got out a book on 
how toliveon twenty four hours aday.” 

“Oh, yes”, said Mr. Huntington. 
‘Father Bennett, the priest.”’ 

“‘Priest?’’ snorted the 
“*He’s no priest!”’ 

“The wrong Bennett, no doubt”, 
apologized Mr. Huntington. ‘The 
Bennett I refer to is a priest. He wrote 
a very sweet and touching work called 
‘Parish Nights’.”’ 

“Have you read that touching 
work?” asked the burglar, accusingly. 

‘*Well—er, no; I haven’t’’, ad- 
mitted the author of ‘‘Fate’s Messen- 
ger’. ‘But I’ve read of it. You see 
I’m so busy with my own stuff that 
Veeco 

““Anyhow, I read Bennett’’, re- 
sumed the burglar. ‘And I had hard 
work keeping caught up withhim. He 
can’t turn them out so fast as you can, 
perhaps; but, then, neither can one 
read his books as fast as yours. They 
have a gentle, soporific influence over 
one that ... Well, I’ll say this for 
them: they cured me, temporarily, of 
insomnia. . . . But I have no quarrel 
with Bennett. All I want to know is 
why, oh why, did he have to publish a 
list of other men’s books that one must 
read, so he says, to qualify as a cul- 
tured person?”’ 


burglar. 











“These Englishmen are rather long 
winded at times’, approved Mr. 
Huntington. 

“Humph! Americans are just as 
bad. Take President Emeritus Eliot 
of Harvard, with his five foot shelf of 
classics! Bennett’s offense and Eliot’s 
differ only in kind; not in degree. 
Bennett feeds you literature by the 
hour; Eliot by the foot. They’re all 
part and parcel of the same combina- 
tion —a combination in restraint of 
original thought.”’ 

He shot a challenging glance at Mr. 
Huntington, but before the other 
could frame a reply he continued: 

“Then came the war, and with it 
blue books, green books, white books, 
pink books, mauve books; books of 
every color in the spectrum. And as 
for the books after the war...” 

He shook his head wearily. 

Mr. Huntington curled his feet up 
under him and lighted a cigarette. 
For a minute there was silence in the 
big library. The burglar gazed mood- 
ily at the dying fire. Mr. Huntington 
glanced complacently at his polished 
nails. Then, seeing that, apparently, 
his guest’s ire had burned itself out, he 
coughed cautiously. 


“Ahem ...er... have you read 
my latest work, ‘Trifling with Des- 
tiny’?”’ 


“No; I haven’t read anything for a 
month”, mumbled the burglar sulkily. 
“A month ago, in a fit of revulsion, I 
burned everything in my house that 
contained a printed word — books, 
papers, magazines, insurance policies, 
temperance tracts, real estate folders. 
Even my wife’s cookbook and my 
baby’s bankbook were destroyed in my 
burst of iconoclastic wrath. 

“That’s why I left a window open in 
your hall tonight. I intended, if I saw 
a book, to flee. I purposed going 
directly to the dining room. But I 
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stumbled into the library. And... 
I admit it with shame . . . I fell! 

“‘Now,”’ he said slowly, “if you will 
give me two minutes’ grace before you 
telephone the police, I should like to 
finish this book.”’ 

“T have no thought of turning you 
over to the police’’, said the author, 
with his politest bow. ‘‘Pray finish 
your reading.”’ 

The way the burglar smiled made 
Mr. Huntington think of schooldays 
once more. It was as if he were being 
thanked by the teacher for the gift of a 
rosy cheeked apple. 

His guest pushed his spectacles down 
over his nose and, opening the book, 
read. : 

Before Mr. Huntington had had time 
to light another cigarette, he closed the 
book softly and looked up. 

“Well?” inquired Mr. Huntington. 

“Rotten!” said the burglar. 

He arose with a yawn. “Well, I 
guess I’ll be going.”’ 

‘*Must you, really? That’s too bad. 
I thought perhaps you might like to 
discuss a novel I have in mind when I 
finish ‘Fate’s Messenger’, but of course 
. . . Here, just a moment. I want 
you to take this as a souvenir of your 
visit.”’ 

From a nearby shelf he took down 
a leather bound volume. 

‘*Special edition of ‘Trifling with 
Destiny’, type distributed, auto- 
graphed by the author, for my intimate 
friends’’, he explained. 

Twin shadows of dismay and disgust 
chased each other across the dyspeptic 
countenance of the burglar. Reluc- 
tantly he accepted the book and stuffed 
it into the pocket of his shabby coat. 

Holding his bathrobe close about his 
bare legs, Mr. Huntington preceded his 

guest to the open window in the hall. 
It seemed to occur to neither that the 
front door offered a more convenient 
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means of exit. 
leg over the sill. 

“Good night’’, he said. 

“Good night’’, echoed Mr. Hunting- 
ton. 

The burglar swung the other leg 
over. He hung from the sill by his 
hands. The sidewalk was less than 
three feet below his long, dangling 
legs. 

“Oh, one more word!” exclaimed 
Mr. Huntington. ‘‘There was a little 
something I wanted to ask your advice 
on. I left the hero of my new book, 
his broad back to a brick wall, a con- 
temptuous smile playing on his thin 


The burglar put one 
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lipped, forceful mouth, facing a German 
firing squad. What, in your opinion, 
would be the best way to save the 
situation?”’ 

The burglar reflected. 

After all, he owed the author some- 
thing for treating him so courteously. 

“What is your hero?” he asked, 
finally. ‘‘A French soldier, a spy, 
hwker 
‘‘No’’, explained the author. ‘You 
see, he’s a young but celebrated Amer- 
ican writer and .. .”’ 

‘Let the Germans shoot and be 
damned to you both’”’, said the burglar, 
as he dropped to the ground. 


WET GRASS 


By Lizette Woodworth Reese 


INGES Corner dripped and sighed, 
Clear silver in the sun, 
And thin with music, like a song 
Whose singing is half done. 


As he and I came up that way, 
Through the silver air, 

The smell of wet grass hurt us so, 
That we fell silent there. 


Before we knew it, each from each, 
Had moved a space apart, 

Our eyes upon the drenched green road, 
Each with a prick at heart. 


For he remembered all at once, 
A woman, who was dead; 

I, a dead lad. It was too much. 
And not a word was said. 





—From “ Letters written 
from London”, 1807* 


NICHOLAS SEES ELLEN TERRY 


By Anne Carroll Moore 


Down the Hill of Ludgate, 
Up the Hill of Fleet, 
To and fro and East and West, 
With people flows the street; 
Even the King of England 
On Temple Bar must beat 
For leave to ride to Ludgate 
Down the Hill of Fleet. 


From “ Peacock Pie” by Walter de la Mare. 


HERRIES were ripe in the or- 

chards of Kent when Nicholas 

and Ann Caraway came riding through 
Canterbury to London. 

Cherries were ripe in Covent Garden 
Market and on all the fruit stalls round 
about St. Paul’s. 

“Round and Sound 
Fivepence a Pound 
Duke Cherries!” 
sang Ann Caraway the morning after 
*Tllustrations for this article are repro- 


duced by courtesy of Wilbur Macy Stone 
from old children’s books in his collection. 


their arrival in England. ‘‘The Cries 
of London are in Piccadilly, Nicholas, 
and Miss Primrose invites us to go 
with her. Weare all to have luncheon 
first”, she says, “‘with our Fairy God- 
mother, at a lovely French restaurant 
in Soho. I know you'll like Miss 
Primrose. She’s Scotch and tells the 
jolliest stories you ever heard.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s run right round to the post 
office and send her a telegram, Ann 
Caraway. It sounds to me like a good 
time.” 

And it was a good time, from the de- 
lightful luncheon party in Soho to the 
gay eighteenth century féte in Picca- 
dilly where the Cries of old London 
came alive to Nicholas. 

“Do you want any Matches?” 
cried a little Match Girl as Nicholas 
passed by. ; 
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—From “Old London 
Street Cries’, 1885 


“No thank you. I don’t want any 
just now”’, he called back. 
“‘Sweet China Oranges, 
Sweet China!” 
cried an old Orange Woman in a voice 
like a cracked teacup. 

“‘T nearly always want an orange’”’, 
said Nicholas, and he stopped the bar- 
row she was wheeling along to buy one. 

“Knives, Scissors, and Razors to 
Grind!” cried the Scissors Grinder in 
three sharps. 

Nicholas felt for his knife. “I 
haven’t any razors nor scissors’, he 
said, ‘“‘but my knife wants sharpening.”’ 

A wonderful dark eyed Italian 
Dancing Man with a tambourine sang 
a song to Nicholas as he passed by and 
set him dancing to the tune of a barrel 
organ. 

“*Tt’s a lovely party, Miss Primrose!” 
said Nicholas. 

‘And it’s going to be still lovelier,”’ 
cried Ann Caraway, “for here comes 


Ellen Terry with her arms full of roge- 
mary and lavender.’’ 

‘“‘Who is Ellen Terry?”’ asked Nich- 
olas. 

“‘A great English actress, who is al- 
most as much loved in America as she 
is in England”’, replied Ann Caraway, 
‘*Let’s follow on behind while she visits 
the stalls!’ 

Walking behind Ellen Terry as she 
passed from stall to stall — laughing 
and chatting with the lovely young 
girls in picture book dresses who were 
selling Banbury cakes and lollipops, 
Shrewsbury cakes and Bath buns, 
dream books and riddle books, cherries 
and strawberries, roses and lilies, old 
songs and ballads — they came at last 
to the door of the concert hall. 

“Tickets for the concert not going 
very well, my dear?” they heard her 
say. ‘‘Tell them Ellen Terry will re- 
cite something if you think it will help.” 

In no time at all every ticket was 
sold, and if Miss Primrose had not 
known just how to choose the right 
seats in a hurry Nicholas and Ann 





Carrots, Cabbages,. fine Savoys, nice 
curious Sayoys, 
—From “The Moving 


Market; or, Cries of 
L ”, circa 17 
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Caraway would never have been able 
to sit where they could see Ellen Terry 
all through the concert. ‘‘She’s hav- 
ing her tea’’, whispered Nicholas. 
“Look, Ann Caraway, she’s nodding 
and clapping to everyone with her 
hands full of teacup.” 

When she came out upon the plat- 
form everybody clapped, and clapped, 
and clapped. It seemed to Nicholas 
that they were never going to let her 
begin. But at last to his great joy he 
heard her voice. ‘‘I am going to re- 
cite the first piece I ever learned — the 
story of Little Red Riding Hood — I 
may not remember all the verses, but 
you will forgive me if I forget’’, and 
with a smile that warmed and lighted 
up the whole audience, Ellen Terry 
began to recite “Little Red Riding 
Hood”’inrhyme. Everybody clapped, 
and clapped, and clapped all over again 
when she finished and refused to let her 
go back to her seat in the audience un- 
til they had heard once more from her 
lips: 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 


It blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes. . . 


“The first time I ever saw Ellen 
Terry she was Portia in ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice’’’, said Ann Caraway 
to Miss Primrose. ‘‘I shall always see 
her as she looked that night. The last 
time I heard her read those lines, 
twenty years after, she was standing in 
the Neighborhood Playhouse on our 
East Side with a great book open be- 
fore her and she was wearing a glorious 
gown. 

“T’ve been thinking all afternoon of 
the children of the East Side and their 
festivals and plays. They love Red 


Riding Hood and they love Shake- 
speare and they know all about Ellen 
Terry although she is no longer on the 
stage.”’ 

“Couldn’t we give her the little 





Young lambs to sell. 
—From “Old London 


Street Cries”, 1885 


bunch of violets Miss Primrose gave 
you?” suggested Nicholas. ‘“‘I’ll tell 
her the East Side children sent them by 
the Primrose special’’, he chuckled, 
waving his hand at Miss Primrose. 
“*They’d like to have us do it.”’ 

As they passed out of the concert 
hall Nicholas put the little bunch of 
violets into Ellen Terry’s hands with a 
special greeting from the New York 
children of the East Side. 

‘*Give them all my love’’, said Ellen 
Terry with a smile that lighted up the 
whole distance from Piccadilly to East 
Broadway. 





CAN IT BE TAUGHT? 
By Merida Wilde 


Miss Wilde’s essay won first prize in THE BooKMAN’s Club Essay 
Contest, also the prize for the best paper on Education 


LACK something. This lack, al- 
though now growing less noticeable, 
often has caused me anguish. Can a 
similar need perhaps be met by the 
public schools within a few years? 
From back in the grades, one still 
clear picture remains, an incident that 
made me rebelliously ill at ease. The 
principal, by chance in our room, was 
admonishing a certain Jennie Long to 
sit up straight. Said our principal, 
“Jennie, a girl. with your splendid 
figure ought to hold herself well. You 
should be proud of your carriage, my 
dear, and—” Just here I snickered, 
and was ordered, my face burning, into 
the cloakroom to await punishment. 
She came, the principal, and reproved 
me, called me rude and unkind. I was 
indignant but silent. How could I tell 
Miss Garth that at home everybody 
made fun of Jennie’s lanky, ungainly 
figure, even laughed whenever she 
passed our house, ‘‘There goes that 
gawk!”’ I had only done at school as 
my people did at home. And it didn’t 
seem fair to be punished for what was 
natural to me. 
High school life fifteen years ago was 
a more simple matter than it now is. 
Then children of the élite attended 
Jackson Academy; high school got sons 
and daughters from the lower and the 
upper middle class. And there was a 
distinction. Not in the first year per- 
haps. Then we were a lot of babes 
socially. But during the second year 
began the ‘“cliquing off”. (High 


school is not a democratic institution in 
this town, never has been, and never 
will be. Snobbery is natural here. It 
exists among school board members and 
in the faculty. Why pretend that it’s 
a negligible matter among students? 
Is our town unique in this respect, I 
wonder?) Clara I liked and admired. 
Martha was very fond of me. These 
two stand out distinctly. And Clara, 
in our sophomore year, ceased passing 
me notes, slipping her arm around my 
waist, waiting for me to stroll along 
toward the street car with her. I 
manceuvred to get her alone one late 
October afternoon and, frank, out- 
spoken creature that I was, I asked her 
why she didn’t like me any more. Her 
answer of course was evasive. She 
seemed just a bit sorry for me. That 
puzzled me. Other girls’ deflection 
didn’t matter. But I loved Clara —I 
do yet. And she represented a factor 
which baldly left me alone. 

Clara’s father was only a mustard 
merchant in town, out for what he could 
get. My father held an office of re- 
sponsibility (and meagre salary) under 
Uncle Sam. Clara’s mother, whom I 
met once, was a stolid looking German 
woman, prominent chiefly in her church 
and lodge societies. My mother, prob- 
ably because of ill health, had no in- 
terest in any sort of club. My father 
had never worn a dress suit in his life; 
my mother didn’t know what a place- 
card was; they each used one knife and 
one fork throughout a meal — thank 
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heavens, they did not use the knife ex- 
clusively. Formal affairs with their 
accoutrements seemed to be a part of 
Clara’s parents’ lives. But did just 
that make the difference between Clara 
and me? Her people had graduated 
from high school about twenty years 
before. My people — well, I’m afraid 
that they, each the oldest child in a 
large family, had received not even 
six years of public school instruction. 
My father, I know, went to night 
school after marrying Mother, but 
a woman couldn’t do that sort of 
thing then. Was it that, a lack of 
school training for my parents, which 
made me fall just short of the prereq- 
uisites for admittance into Clara’s 
crowd? I used to feel that I had been 
born twenty five years too soon. If I 
could be my own daughter, after even 
one generation of yearning which found 
light and education, then maybe cir- 
cumstances would be better. 

Martha’s people were like my people. 
Her crowd became my crowd. Yet 
always a deadening resentment was 
within me. Have you noticed how 
commonly in stories the poor heroine, 
no matter how humble her home, has 
parents and grandparents of gentle 
bearing, wide reading, purely academic 
tastes? Queer, isn’t it? 

I went to a small college and lived in 
the dormitory. Lack of a “bid” 
bothered me not at all. I had never 
expected any. I was not naturally a 
social creature, to say nothing of being 
a society girl. Sorority girls at the 
Hall were friendly, not condescending 
with us others; we sat at table as classes, 
not cliques. For the first time in my 
life, I used a bread and butter plate and 
enjoyed being served. Occasionally I 
sat at the end of the table with another 
girl and served with her. Then one 
Sunday morning (when half the Hall 
sleeps through the breakfast hour) I 


came late into the dining room and was 
motioned by the preceptress into the 
one vacant seat at her table. To be 
near her always made me nervous. 
She was democratic, as a matter of 
business, but by natural instincts a 
condescending sort of person. Beside 
me sat Dot Jennings, a thoroughly 
charming girl who had been in my class 
all through the primary grades at home. 
She wished to be excused from the table 
for a moment; so when the dishes of 
breakfast food were set upon the table, 
there was I alone to serve the cereal. I 
did as I had done at all other times, 
asked the girl at the far end of the table 
whether she wanted cornflakes or oat- 
meal. As I served: her flakes, Dot 
slipped into her seat behind the bowl of 
oatmeal. “But did you serve Miss 
Stevens first?” she asked me insurprise. 
Miss Stevens, diplomatic as she is un- 
approachable, explained, ‘‘ Mary prob- 
ably knows I don’t eat prepared ce- 
real.” I had committed a faux pas, 
had betrayed my ignorance of gentle 
behavior, and had done it not only be- 
fore the preceptress and a table full of 
fellow students but before Dot Jen- 
nings, a society girl from home. 

Breakfast somehow ended. Istayed 
it out. But up in my room I lay and 
moaned. Why didn’t I know an older 
person must be served first? Why 
hadn’t my folks known it to tell it to 
me? Why weren’t little things like 
that taught to me, somehow? In a 
classroom I was at ease; languages were 
a joy, in literature I ‘“‘shone’’, philoso- 
phy was a fascinating adventure. I 
could learn anything in a book. My 
mind was nearly as keen as the best, 
and because I was no prig, I enjoyed 
respect in my classes. But here I was 
unworthy because of being just plain 
ill bred. Why couldn’t I have learned 
somewhere the intricacies of refined 
manners? 
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I didn’t eat Sunday dinner at the 
Hall. I bought Hersheys and dates and 
hiked off alone till late afternoon. For 
weeks it was torture to meet the eyes of 
any girl who had been seated at Miss 
Stevens’stableon that Sunday morning. 

I received my degree there. No, I 
did not make Phi Beta Kappa in spite 
of my A’s and A-’s and B’s. There 
were brilliant people in our class who 
could do other things besides learn 
from books, which was my only forte. 
The selection was quite just. I have 
never felt otherwise. 

I came home and found myself teach- 
ing in high school. (Father has hosts 
of friends and much influence, although 
he scorns the habits of polite society.) 
Jackson Academy had been dissolved, 
so that students now came to the public 
high ‘schools from refined homes, from 
wealthy homes, and from homes with 
both attributes. The compulsory at- 


tendance law brought many to us who 


would not otherwise have come. Rep- 
resentatives of every stratum of our 
town life were in school. Cliques 
existed, as they had when I was a pupil 
in that school. The lines of demarca- 
tion were more numerous and possibly 
more rigorously drawn. It sounds 
weak to state this, but the fact is that I 
sometimes felt embarrassed in exercis- 
ing authority over young people of 
fifteen or sixteen or seventeen who were 
continually mentioned in the papers as 
“the younger smart set”’. 

After I had been teaching about a 
year, I was among a dozen or so guests 
of the head of a department in our high 
school. Coffee and sandwiches were 
served. A young woman next me 
dropped her cup, let it fall, spilling its 
contents on her dress and the hostess’s 
rug. She flushed as she nervously ac- 
cepted help. I suffered acutely in 
sympathy for her confusion, and 
breathed a thanksgiving that that bit 


of awkwardness was not of my creating, 
A few weeks later at a church social 
hour, a naive young boy from another 
high school than mine was speaking 
with me about his teachers. He said, 
“You know, it’s funny about Miss 
Clark. She doesn’t seem — nice 
enough — refined enough —to be a 
high school teacher.”” Then hurriedly, 
“*She’s awf’ly nice an’ all that, but — 
you know how I mean, don’t you?” [ 
did know how he meant about Miss 
Clark, the teacher who had spilled her 
cup of coffee at that little evening 
party. I knew only too well. In her, 
I recognized a person very like myself 
whose family perhaps, while respecta- 
ble and not coarse, were at least inex- 
perienced and indifferent to good form. 
Then I wondered whether some keen 
sighted student of mine might feel that 
I wasn’t “refined enough to be a high 
school teacher”’. 

I suffered for weeks over that 
thought. 

Not so long ago, I attended a little 
shower. ‘“‘Among those present were 
—” well, no one who is my superior, 
socially, and a few who are inferior. 
(Certainly, I realize caste in these 
United States; and if I’m honest enough 
to recognize ‘‘my betters’’, may I not 
even the balance by claiming justly 
superiority in some cases?) Even on 
this occasion, there appeared my mis- 
faculty for doing the right thing at the 
right time. The simple gifts being 
handed out, I noticed a glass fruit knife. 
And I exclaimed, ‘“‘ What ever will you 
do with that? I got one as a prize a 
year ago and it’s still in its box.” 
After a moment, some girl declared 
that she used hers all the time, the glass 
knife never got black, it cut grapefruit 
so easily, and it could always be taken 
back to the store to be resharpened. 
Instantly I sensed my’ clumsiness. 
Someone had brought that gift. And 
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someone had perhaps been hurt by my 
crudeness. There it was again: out in 
company, I had been thoughtless, 
hence rude. 


Do you see what I lack? 

While many of my mistakes are the 
result of carelessness, some of them 
even now are due either to ignorance of 
good form or to lack of practice. Just 
the other day, at a patriotic banquet, I 
picked up in my hand an unwieldy bit 
of French pastry. At home, we don’t 
eat cake with a fork. 

Can some sort of etiquette classes be 
conducted in our high schools? Even 
better, in our grammar schools? Can’t 
thoughtfulness for others — since this 
quality is essential to pleasing deport- 
ment — be made a religiously empha- 
sized creed for children? Can’t they 
have instruction in the rudiments of 
gentle manners, those who lack such 
instruction at home? Required classes 
of this sort might prove unfortunate, 
since the superciliousness of some 
might make others. uncomfortable; a 
course in etiquette would need to be 
elective. (I understand that in a New 
York high school such a class was re- 
cently requested by the pupils.) Our 
aim in the public schools is supposed to 
be “‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number”. The middle class of people, 
the less affluent ones, are certainly the 
greatest number. Would it not be of 
greatest good to afford these people an 
opportunity of practising, besides hear- 
ing preached, the gentle art of correct 
behavior? 


In glancing over this outcry, I fear 
that judgment upon me may be too 
harsh. I have spoken frankly but I 
must be fair to myself. Not with- 
standing all the social errors I commit, 
my family and friends are not wholly 
crude or unworthy. Let me illustrate. 


Without being jazz crazy, we enjoy a 
sort of music occasionally, a piano with 
two or three other instruments. Judd, 
down at the office, has hinted at, even 
requested of my cousin an invitation 
for some evening. He jazzes a saxo- 
phone rather cleverly. He looks all 
right, clothes, hair cut, etc., but Cousin 
Larry says he won’t do. I amsorry for 
Judd in a way. So too is Larry. I - 
want to see whether he won’t do. One 
night we decide to ask him over. 

He has a “‘date”’ but if his date will 
come he will phone us. Not until nine 
thirty does the phone ring. Judd can 
come now. So we go after him in our 
Hup. Judd brings out Miss White and 
they get in the back seat with Larry. 
We begin to sing, because we love the 
harmony of it, “‘I’ll build a bungalunga- 
lungalow.”’ Judd, in purposeful dis- 
cord, spoils our harmony, while Miss 
White laughs shrilly at our “‘Noah’s © 
ark song”. Weround a corner quickly. 
Miss White slides rather heavily onto 
Larry, accidentally. But she remains 
there, her fat shoulder and arm resting 
on my cousin. Judd jerks her to his 
side and keeps his arm about her. He 
speaks: 

“‘Looka here, young woman! The 
man drivin’ is married, and Larry here’s 
engaged, so you jus’ don’t wanna be 
tryin’ yer tricks on ’em.”’ 

His date laughs unpleasantly. (She 
laughs a lot and aloud.) “Say, guy, I 
sh’d whimper. I got s’many men on th’ 
string I’m gettin’ tired a draggin’ ’em. 
You’re ma fourth tonight, ya know.” 

Up at the house, Judd caresses her 
openly. (We are so unmodern as not 
to enjoy petting parties!) Miss White 
sits on the piano bench and begins to 
rag. She plays with her shoulders — 
some people do, youknow. AsItry to 
hand Judd a sheet of music, he grasps 
my arm with, “Shake a leg, old girl. 
You’re too slow.” (I have met him 
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twice before.) During the evening he 
wantstosingusasong. “Itsureis the 
berries, kid’, he explains. No com- 
ment follows. His song has been “off 
color’. We are relieved of an un- 
pleasant tension when we drive them to 
their respective rooming places, our 
never-again-to-be-guests. 
No, they are impossible. Judd 
“won’t do. Though he may be eager to 
pal with Larry, such a friendship isn’t 
likely. He isn’t the right kind. He’s 
not our kind. He is no more accept- 
able to us now than I was to Clara some 
fifteen years ago. . An easily seen gulf, 
a real vacuum, separates him from us. 


It is just such a vacuum, perhaps 
keeping me even now from Clara, that 
I want to see filled. It is just such a 


need, a want, a lack, that I wish might 
be provided for in our public schoo] 
systems. Training to fill this void 
forms a large part of the course in 
boarding schools and military schools 
and finishing schools. But to these, 
only moneyed parents can secure access 
for their young people. Can’t all the 
children of all the people have this need 
conscientiously met? 

I ery for the moon, yes. I yearn for 
the unattainable, yes. I make a para- 
doxical demand; I want good breeding 
to be taught. We strive so earnestly 
to teach culture in speech; why not em- 
phasize equally culture in behavior? 
It is because such training may be 
widely helpful that I claim for others’ 
benefit this boon which shall be of “‘the 
greatest good for the greatest number”, 


SONNET 


By Carl L. Carmer 


TILL as a jonquil on a breathless dawn 
Made glassy by the spell of gipsy spring, 

She has no smile to tell that she has drawn 
From life the glory of its burgeoning. 
The enchanted princess need not recognize 
The certain pomp that ornaments her reign; 
Mauve mornings, dewy lawns, and robins’ cries 
Are wonted magic in her sure domain. 


No prince, I hope, will kiss her eyes awake 

To bid her see and feel, she shall not know 

That colors fade, and songs and hearts may break, 
That darkness fallen knows no afterglow. 

Her home shall be a land without a name, 

Ringed round and round with ever leaping flame. 





POEMS BEFORE SEVEN 


By Eliot Fitch Bartlett 
With Notes by Ruth Fitch Bartlett 


HE essential likeness between 

poets and children has long been 
recognized in literature. In his essay 
on Shelley, Francis Thompson shows to 
what a marked degree Shelley carried 
over into poetry ‘‘the child’s faculty of 
make-believe raised to the nth power’’. 
He is the ‘‘enchanted child”’ still at 
play. ‘“‘The universe is his box of 
toys. ... He makes bright mischief 
with the moon. The meteors nuzzle 
their noses in his hand.... He 
dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven: its floor is littered with his 
broken fancies.”’ 
‘Modern psychologists reiterate this 
similarity, but the emphasis is changed. 
Whereas literature is concerned with 
the childlike qualities in poetry, psy- 
. chology draws our attention to the 
poetic qualities inherent in childhood. 
If, as the latest theories claim, “all our 
emotional patterns are set before 
seven’, then these years assume an 
entirely new significance, and whatever 
we can discover concerning the early 
development of the creative impulse 
becomes of more than personal interest. 
Psychology has freed us from self 
consciousness regarding the feats of our 
own children. It has taken the in- 
formation concerning them out of the 
anecdotal class and placed it in the 
field of science. In his detailed study 
of his own children, Rasmussen, the 
great Danish psychologist, makes a 
special plea for similar records of many 
children, so that an accurate knowledge 
may be acquired, individual charac- 


teristics separated from universal 
traits, and general laws indicated. 

The creative impulse is, of course, 
discernible in all children. Every 
mother knows the value a child puts 
on anything he has made himself — 
the shoebox train, the clumsily whit- 
tled boat with a handkerchief for a 
sail, the puckered doll’s dress — for 
these the most elaborate store toys are 
neglected. But it was left for the 
psychologists to calculate the dis- 
astrous results of a lack of creative 
outlet. The fact that our sanitariums 
are filled with neurotics who had the 
artist’s temperament, without the art- 
ist’s opportunity or ability to create, 
is gradually working its way back and 
transforming the nursery and the 
school. We are giving our children 
blocks of wood and stone, with which 
they can build towers and castles and 
skyscrapers. Crayons and paper have 
taken the place of the old fashioned 
painting book, with its hard and fre-— 
quently unlovely outlines. A child’s 
idea of painting is no longer limited 
to a pitiful effort not to run over the 
edges. Colored paper for cutting out, 
linoleum for block prints, clay for 
modeling, are waiting for the child 
to play with in his own way — and 
in children the play spirit and the ar- 
tistic are so closely connected as to 
be almost identical. 

Language is simply another of the 
raw materials of art with which chil- 
dren play instinctively and from which, 
if given the opportunity, they create 
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interesting and beautiful things. Their 
attitude toward words is not so com- 
pletely utilitarian as it is usually sup- 
posed to be. A baby’s first sounds are, 
to be sure, intimately associated with 
his needs, but surprisingly soon we find 
children taking delight in words regard- 
less of their meaning. Just as they pull 
bright ribbons from our bureau drawers, 
so they pick strange and melodious 
words out of our conversation. They 
will go about for days at a time 
repeating over and over something 
that amuses or pleases them. They 
play with words as if they were toys 
even before they have acquired the 
ability to form complete sentences. 

But if we give children the opportu- 
nity, they will do more than play with 
isolated words. They will use lan- 
guage as material with which to recre- 
ate their own experience. They will 
tell us stories. We read to them too 
much and listen too seldom. When 
Hilda Conkling wrote in the dedication 
poem to her mother: 


If I sing, you listen; 
If I think, you know. . . 


she paid her a very touching and 
unusual compliment. 

In many of the newer schools a 
regular time is set for the children’s 
story telling. My own experiment in 
listening to my two small boys began 
almost as soon as they could talk, with 


the game of ‘“‘and”. We started by 
taking turns with familiar stories — 
‘‘The Gingerbread Man”’, “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears’, “The Little 
Engine that Could”, etc. All these 
stories have a definite chorus; one of us 
would tell the narrative, and the other 
two come in on the repetition. This 
active participation added greatly to 
the children’s interest, and _ elimi- 
nated the restlessness mothers so often 
encounter when they simply read to 


a small child. Very soon we began 
making up our own stories as we went 
along. When the plot got complicated 
we would stop dramatically and point 
at someone else with a challenging — 
“‘and’’. It was surprising how com- 
plicated those plots would always 
become. Telling a complete story 
was the natural outcome of these 
continued-by-somebody-else games. 
One of the children would become so 
interested in what he was saying that 
he would ask to finish it himself. 

The result for me has been not only 
great fun at the time, but a quick 
approach to an understanding of the 
children’s characters. Scott, who is 
five, is an active, objective person with 
a vivid sense of the ridiculous. His 
stories emphasize and illustrate these 
traits. When his little boys or rabbits 
or squirrels go walking they invariably 
meet with the most astonishing ad- 
ventures. His mind is inventive and 
dramatic. Plot and comedy predomi- 
nate in his stories. His drawings show 
the same tendencies — he makes peo- 
ple and animals in action, trains and 
boats which he always manages to 
suggest are going somewhere. 

Eliot, who is a year older, fills his 
pictures with trees and flowers, moun- 
tains and houses. His stories, when he 
attempts to finish them himself, trail 
off without any definite idea of direc- 
tion. But he is happiest in what he 
calls ‘“‘poems’”’, brief descriptions, 
unrhymed, rhythmic images possessing 
an inherent pattern. Unlike his stories, 
which had their origin in a game and 
sometimes carry over personages 
met in literature — Columbus, Leif 
Erickson, giants and princesses — 
Eliot’s poems seem to have sprung 
directly from his personal observation 
of nature. By this I mean that they 
have never followed immediately after 
reading, but rather after seeing. 
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Searching in my mind to discover 
what influence the poetry read to him 
has had on his own expression, I am 
forced to eliminate nearly everything 
— Mother Goose, Stevenson, Eugene 
Field, Christina Rossetti, Walter de la 
Mare, and even the recent and adored 
A. A. Milne. There are no traces of 
them in his short and intrinsically 
childish ‘‘vers libre’. If any literary 
kinship can be said to exist between a 
child and an adult, perhaps Eliot is 
nearest to Carl Sandburg and Vachel 
Lindsay. ‘‘Rootabaga Pigeons” with 
its fantastically beautiful imagery and 
humorous juggling of words has always 
appealed to him, though other mothers 
have protested that they could not 
read it to their children. He loves 
Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘Potato Dance”’, 
“The King of Yellow Butterflies’’, 
and ‘“‘The Bronco that could not be 
broken of Dancing’’. How far these, 
or any others he has heard, have en- 
tered into his consciousness, it is im- 
possible to tell, but it is quite obvious 
that his poems are typical expressions 
of a child’s spontaneous reaction to the 
world about him. 

Out of more than a hundred of these 
poems, written down exactly as he said 
them, I have selected a few to consider 
in detail, because they contain the 
elements of both childish and poetic 
fancy. Their content belongs to every 
imaginative child —rain and wind, 
clouds and stars, birds and squirrels 
and flowers. It is impossible for an 
adult to recollect how close children 
are to nature, what a fresh and suffi- 
cient miracle the world of reality is to 
them. Grown people need elves and 
fairies, extraneous and exotic additions 
to a world grown too familiar. Left to 
themselves children instinctively create 
their own mythology. Their interest 
in things is at the same time objective 
and imaginative — with children, as 


with poets, fancy and reality are 
inseparable. 

Eliot’s first poem, which he told to 
me when he was just three years old, 
seemed to be an unconscious rather 
than a conscious expression. The five 
lines came together as a whole, and were 
said in a queer enchanted tone quite 
different from his usual voice. This 
poem illustrates the trick familiar to a 
child of endowing objects like the moon 
and stars and trees with emotions of 
his own. 

I did see the stars in the sky, 
I did see the moons yesterday, 
Moons dance in the sky, 


Trees bow to them, 
“Have a happy time!” 


No similar expressions emerged for 
nearly a year. . Then, in November 
when he was almost four, he told six 
more. And after that they came in 
bunches, usually at the turn of the 
seasons. The first days of spring, the 
beginning of fall, the first snow, have 
always been the starting points of his 
creative impulse. It has, of course, 
been a perfectly spontaneous adventure 
for him, not a part of the story telling 
game, though probably a personal 
departure from that habit. I have 
never bothered him with urging; in 
fact, it is generally when I am quite 
busy about something else that he 
comes to me saying, ‘“‘I have a poem in 
my head.”” Thatisall. I simply write 
down what he says. Occasionally, he 
will ask me to read over what I have 
written, and will go on from there. 
But he never corrects, and seldom 
hesitates for a word. The way of 
saying a thing springs directly from the 
thing itself. It is interesting that his 
special voice has persisted, seeming to 
mark in his mind the difference be- 
tween poetry telling and conversation 
—or even story telling. It has the 
chanting quality of primitive people, 
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accenting the rhythm and making 
definite the line. This characteristic 
was particularly noticeable in one of 
his four year old poems to which for the 
first time he gave a title. As I read it 
now I can still hear the cadence of his 
voice. 


ALL ABOUT THE OUTSIDE — 
ABOUT THE SKY 


Little birds are flying in the sky, 
The birds are all flying, 
The eagles are flying, 


All different birds are flying. 


And trees, and trees, and trees, 
Over the mountains, 

And over the mountains, 

And over the mountains. 
Grass is growing, 

Around and around, 

And the sky is all around. 


Rhythm and repetition children use 
instinctively. They delight in recur- 
ring sound — “‘over the mountains — 
and over the mountains — and over 
the mountains”. It is by repetition 
that they achieve poetic form. Rhyme 
is a more sophisticated art. It belongs 
to the skilful fingers of an Elinor 
Wylie, who can use it with the subtle 
variation of ‘‘Miranda’s Supper”. In 
a child’s hands rhyme inevitably 
makes for monotony. I have seen 
verse by children, between nine and 
eleven, in which the unnatural effort to 
find rhyming words destroyed the 
child’s entire thought, and prevented 
any original expression. 

The perception of likeness, the 
happiness in discovering relations be- 
tween dissimilar things, belongs to 
children as well as to older poets. It is 
the essential stuff from which poetic 
imagery is made. Three of Eliot’s 
poems, written between the ages of four 
and five, show the way in which a child 
can employ his perceptions. The 
inversion in the last line of ‘‘Butter- 
flies” is worth noticing, because it 
breaks the monotony of the list of 


comparisons by an unexpected turn — 
a trick adults frequently use with 
intention. 


BUTTERFLIES 


The butterflies are flying, 

uite up and quite down, 

he little ones and the mother ones. 
White ones look like snow, 
And red butterflies look like red curtains, 
And blue flowers look like blue butterflies, 
(just four) 


ABOUT THE FALL 


Leaves are turning as red as can be, 
And leaves are falling off the trees, 
Woo, woo, woooo, 
Wind sounds like a fire engine rushing down 
the street. 
Leaves are rattling and shuffling, 
ry leaves are blowing in the wind. 
ve 


CLOUDS . 


I look carefully, carefully, at clouds, 
And see little squirrels all bunched up, 
Little squirrels holding their nuts, 
And breaking them — 

And blue water. 


One time when the sun was going to bed, 
I saw something, really and truly, 
A little boy sitting down. 


In the night when I look up, 

I see little pebbles of stars, , 

(fin) the lady moon sailing, sailing past. 
ve 


In ‘‘Clouds”’ we see that the child is 
consciously observing with great care, 
and trying to convince us of the sur- 
prising things he has discovered. 

Jack Frost, a character especially 
vivid to most children, appears in many 
of Eliot’s earlier poems, and illustrates 
the way children personify the active 
forces of nature which they cannot 
explain. 

Jackie Frost draws pictures, 

And Jackie Frost bites and bites — 
Not big bites, 

Just taking a nibble, 


And Jackie Frost makes pictures 
On everybody’s window. 


(just four) 
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There was a big, big wood, 

There were aie pretty flowers, 

And when winter came, : 

Jack Frost used to just scamper on tiptoe. 

Then, he froze the little brook, 

That went drizzling along. 

There were truly little frogs, 

That slowly hopped underground. 

And ice froze on the water. ‘ 

There were one or two people skating 

On the little stream, 

There were Christmas trees on the snow, 

And there was snow on the branches of the 
Christmas trees. 

And Jack Frost was hopping from branch to 
branch. 


(just five) 


The last three poems need no special 
explanation, except, perhaps, the com- 
ment that they contain to a remarkable 
degree the special language of child- 
hood. Where older poets must con- 
sciously avoid the hackneyed phrase, 
the outworn image, the too literary 
word, the child is able quite naturally 
to coin a fresh vocabulary. 


FALL IS COMING 


Fall is coming, 

The appies are falling down from the trees, 

And the birds are singing, 

The bees are getting honey out of the pretty 
dahlias, 

The flowers are going to seed. 

Stone fences are growing in front of old 


ouses, . : 

And the birch trees are leaning over in the 
woods, 

Over the pathway in the woods, 

The pretty old elm tree is leaning over, 

And the dripping-down willow, 

The leaves on the trees are going to “oy 

The pretty old dusty road goes up the hill. 

Fall is coming. 

(five) 


A RAINY DAY 


Little pebbles of rain are falling down 
On drizzly days, 
And people are walking. 
falls on branches and houses, 

And pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Goes the rain, 
People are walking with umbrellas, 
And people are in their houses, 

ery, very, cozy are the people. 
And there are vases inside with pussy 


lows. 
And pitter-patter, pitter-patter 
oes the rain on the windows. 
It makes a noise on the windows, 
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And on the tin roofs, 
It makes the sidewalks brown and very 
__, Slippery. 
(just six) 
BIRDS FLYING 
iwi 
They unhitch and fly by themselves, 
They fly in circles up and down, 
And then, they fly together again. 
Pigeons do it in autumn. 
Swallows fly like waves, 
They fly like icicles, falling straight down, 
Birds fly as if they were dancing in the sky. 
(just siz) 

How far these poems of Eliot’s are 
typical and in what particulars they 
are individual, it is impossible to deter- 
mine conclusively; there is no anthol- 
ogy of the poetry of children under 
seven with which to compare them. 
Perhaps these notes will encourage 
other parents to preserve the early 
poetic expressions of their children. 
By doing so they can accomplish two 
important things: they can add to the 
general psychological knowledge of the 
development of the creative faculty, 
and they can foster whatever latent 
ability the children possess. It is not 
that I imagine for a moment that Eliot 
or many of the other children will 
necessarily become poets. But the 
qualities evolved through creative ex- 
perience have utilitarian as well as 
artistic value. Accurate observation is 
a requirement of the scientist as well as 
of the poet; the power to translate 
experience into fitting words is im- 
portant in ordinary living; imagination 
is a business asset as well as a literary 
one. And it is precisely these qualities 
that can be developed by the practice 
of poetic activity. Aside from these 
more remote values, there is the im- 
mediate happiness a child finds in ex- 
pressing his newly formed ideas. And 
to us, who have grown away from 
those ideas, the poetry of children is an 
authentic revelation of the special 
outlook of childhood. 
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LONDON, July 1, 1925. 

HE sensation of the month is the 

Hudson Memorial. It will be re- 
membered that some time ago there 
was an appeal for funds to establish 
a memorial to the late W. H. Hudson. 
The memorial was to take the form 
of an erection in Hyde Park, and a 
bird sanctuary was to be established 
as a supplementary affair. Funds 
have been collected, and it has tran- 
spired that after much heart searching 
the committee entrusted the work of 
designing the special symbolic tablet 
to Mr. Epstein. The tablet has been 
unveiled, and all the more sentimental 
of the subscribers, who expected a 
pretty piece of sculpture, are in the 
position of those who want their 
money back. They are revolted be- 
cause Mr. Epstein, who is an individual 
artist, has followed his own bent, and 
his own conception of Hudson’s par- 
ticular genius. Now it is certain that 
the majority of bird lovers are senti- 
mentalists. They know practically 
nothing about birds, except that they 
are pretty, and that they sing charm- 
ingly. They are nature lovers who 
are in most respects blind to nature. 
As Hudson himself said in a letter to 
Morley Roberts: 


Nature doesn’t love us and we don’t 
love Nature except in an indirect way. 
She stands proxy to the things we really 
love —our fellow creatures. The 


man who spends his days in woods and 
wilds in studying the life and conversation 
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of animals has a second and much stronger 
incentive — Mental Curiosity. Nature has 
two lures for him instead of one. 


It is that mental curiosity of which 
Hudson speaks in this passage that is 
the keynote to his character. For the 
sentimentalists, who have no curiosity 
which could be called mental, his work 
should be a tonic, but I question 
whether sentimentalists have ever 
largely read Hudson. If they had 
ever done so his works would be best 
sellers (as are the works of Gene 
Stratton-Porter) instead of books in 
which a section of the snobs have 
begun to rejoice. ‘‘ Hudson — ah, the 
dear man—so fond of birds...” 
say the sentimentalists, dipping in their 
purses for the Hudson Memorial. 
‘Epstein -— ah, the horrid man- 

so unkind.” Well, having paid the 
piper, perhaps they should have called 
the tune, but I think Hudson would 
have seen the point of Epstein’s work. 
I do not think Hudson was ever a sen- 
timentalist. He had really watched 
birds (and humans) with something of 
comprehension, and his work had 
something of the inhuman truthfulness 
of the world of nature. Hence its un- 
popularity. Furthermore, there is no 
sculptor at the present moment in 
England of the stature of Epstein. 
Finally, everything that Epstein does 
invariably causes a row — witness the 
decorations in the Strand, which are 
little regarded now by all who pass 
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along the Strand, the Wilde Memorial, 
and the recent bust of Conrad. I need 
hardly say that the press has welcomed 
the fuss about the Hudson Memorial, 
since it has enabled the papers to enjoy 
a little stunt about ugliness in the arts. 
Fortunately it is now too late to cancel 
the memorial to Hudson, and so Lon- 
don has been able to add to its by no 
means distinguished sculpture a piece 
of Epstein’s characteristic work. This 
work also does honor to one who, if he 
is now being gushed over by the wrong 
people, was at least a writer of great 
gifts, and an observer of gifts even 
greater. 
* * * + 


Press stunts are always interesting, 
and the one which the “Daily Ex- 
press’’ recently ran over the death of 
George Whale at the annual dinner of 
the Rationalist Press Association was 
The ‘Daily 


a very typical affair. 
Express’”’ made it appear that Mr. 
Whale, in the act of blaspheming the 
Holy Ghost, was struck dead. Other 
newspapers recorded the death of Mr. 
Whale, but only the ‘“‘Express” man- 
aged to give the event miraculous 


significance. The explanation of this 
is to be found, I learn through exami- 
nation of the report of what actually 
happened, in the fact that Mr. Whale 
did not die while speaking the words 
attributed to him. He died during 
the speech of Major Putnam, who 
followed him. This is quite a different 
thing. Naturally, the members of the 
R. P. A. are extremely disgusted with 
the effort which has been made to 
sensationalize the whole business, and 
it is easy to sympathize with their 
feeling. George Whale was one of the 
most simple. and lovable men I ever 
met. Tosee him, so invariably benign 
and cheerful he was, was to receive at 
once an impression of happiness. And, 


although at one time I was often in 
his company, I never saw him other- 
wise than happy. He was something 
of a scholar, but much more of a lover 
of literature. Also, he was an excellent 
host. He made his guests at ease, and 
he could always secure his guests. I 
can remember his once giving a lunch- 
eon in honor of a young woman writer, 
and the assembly was quite dazzling. 
But better still was his smaller party, 
where each guest found himself (or 
herself) alongside a congenial spirit, 
as if the tactful gathering of men and 
women for which Whale was noted 
had once again been miraculously 
successful. As a talker, Whale was 
always arch and entertaining, and he 
carried the same gifts into his after 
dinner speeches. They were not great 
speeches, but they were full of humane 
understanding and love of humane 
things. They were full of humor and 
good-humor. Whale will be missed. 


* * * * 


Another man who is missed is H. W. 
Massingham, who is just being com- 
memorated by means of a volume of 
extracts from his writings annotated 
by his son. I have not yet seen this 
volume, which is published only as 
I write; but I shall make a point of 
seeing it, as I advise my readers to do. 
For one thing, Massingham was a very 
good writer indeed. He could often 
make his articles take on the air of 
being literature, and this, I think, for 
a man who wrote much and hastily, 
was a rare feat. But the truth is that 
Massingham’s personality was one of 
so much quick fieriness that he flamed 
into eloquence as he wrote. Just so, 
he flamed into enthusiasm or into 
righteous anger which was not always 
called for by the theme upon which he 
wrote. He did it without insincerity. 
He simply caught fire. For this reason 
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he was unreliable as a critic. But as 
a prophet, with a really passionate 
earnestness in the cause of liberty and 
freedom of speech, he was a man of 
mark. 

He made “The Nation” the best 
written journal of its time, so that 
even when they hated what the paper 
said men would still read it (as Man- 
cunians — who are all Conservatives 

read ‘‘The Manchester Guardian’’, 
swearing against its politics and its 
genepal views, but reading it with rage 
and admiration each morning). He 
would champion every cause that 
seemed to have no friends, and would 
feel as bitterly over some petty mean- 
ness as over the major iniquities of 
bureaucratic government. And with 
all this passion, he was ready to burst 
into laughter at a sally at his own 
expense — not to be shaken by it, but 


to appreciate its ridiculousness. As 
an editor I must remark that I always 


found him conciliatory and fair. He 
was also appreciative, and would drop 
a note of warm praise at anything that 
he thought worthy. Moreover he had 
(still I speak only from my own ex- 
perience) a way of seeming to respect 
his contributors which made those 
contributors eager to earn his praise 
and his respect. If the book which his 
son has prepared exhibits this man in 
anything like his versatility and his 
great idealistic force, it will be a book 
which no student of humanity can 
afford to miss reading, for while I do 
not suppose Massingham to have been 
a man who was right (very often, I 
think he was wrong, as if he had a gift 
for being wrong) I do very strongly feel 
that he had a nobility and a greatness 
of spirit which entitle him to the regard 
of this generation. He could pitch his 
note high without forcing it, and indeed 
he spoke and wrote high because that 
was the way he thought. 


It is good news that the house in 
Hampstead where Keats wrote some 
of his best poems has been converted 
into a permanent museum. I men- 
tioned some months ago that I had 
visited the Keats museum in Rome, 
and I hope that the new English 
museum will be an even greater boon 
to Keats lovers. It is situated in a 
very delightful district, and to turn 
from the busy little settlement of 
shops which has sprung up around 
the Hampstead railway station (not the 
Tube station, but that one which be- 
longs to what is called the North 
London Railway) into the narrow 
street called nowadays Keats Grove, 
full as it is of quaint old houses, is to 
feel at once the atmosphere appropriate 
to a poet’s home. The house has been 
made charming in every way. I hope 
it will become a place of pilgrimage. 
It is near a terminus for both tramcars 
and omnibuses, and is thus easy to 
reach. And, in spite of all that has 
been written and said of Keats (not 
least what was said at the inauguration 
of the museum, which was for the most 
part very silly), it must be evident 
that Keats is one of the very loveliest 
of all English poets. For that quality, 
of evoking lovely sensuous images, he 
stands, indeed, next Shakespeare. It 
is a pity that his admirers should have 
such a priggish strain in them, for 
those who would admire and love Keats 
as he should be loved and admired are 
sometimes so distracted by Keats’s 
sponsors that they are set against a 
poet wrongly patronized. How should 
it be otherwise when a young poet is 
appropriated by holy men who deplore 
the natural manifestations of his 
genius and find fault with him for 
qualities which they are unable to 
understand. A good critical study of 
Keats, purely a study, and not a de- 
tailed biography, would be a welcome 
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I wish it might appear in my 


thing. 
lifetime. 


This reminds me that Emile Cam- 
maerts has been delivering an address 
upon ‘“‘The English Poetry of Non- 
sense’. The subject was an inspira- 
tion. The “Times” fortunately gave 
a report of the lecture, which seems to 
have been excellent. But unfortu- 
nately the ‘‘Times”’ report has given 
rise to a most extraordinarily futile 
correspondence in which the point of 
the lecture has been lost entirely. 
We have had a number of men writing 
to say that they always understood as 
children that “Sing a Song of Six- 
pence”’ had reference to the number of 
weeks in the year, to the solar myth, 
and what not. And we have had all 
sorts of gibberish rhymes quoted in 
full to show how very full of gibberish 
the English genius is. Even the 
“Times” itself went a little wrong, 
I thought, by contributing a too arch 
leading article to the discussion, in 
which the writer thought it funny to 
refer ironically to ‘‘that fellow Swin- 
burne’, and ‘“‘that fellow Words- 
worth”, etc. M. Cammaerts did not 
anticipate, I feel sure, that his adroit 
lecture would produce such a fine 
crop of nonsense of a quite different 
kind from the kind he had in view. 
It was not so much gibberish as pre- 
posterousness that he indicated. That 
is clear from the report of the lecture. 
I subjoin an extract to make my mean- 
ing clear, at the same time making full 
acknowledgment to the ‘Times’, 
from the report in which paper I 
quote: 

M. Cammaerts said the English nonsense 
poetry was not only very remarkable po- 
etry, but was of the essence of poetry. . . 
They might take first of all that classic 


among nusery rhymes, “‘ Hey diddle diddle, 
the cat and the fiddle’. Here was not only 


a delightful pageant of absurdity and 
characteristic figures, but also a new kind 
of poetry and technique. . The poet 
forced his meaning to suit the rhyme. In 
spite of that the poem was delightful be- 
cause the poet did that without any 
hypocrisy. The image was suggested by 
the necessity of the rhyme and that made 
a new kind of poetry. Another example 
was: “Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket ful! 
of rye.” The poet simply chose the 
characteristic image which created poetry. 
There was poetry and art in these nursery 
rhymes as well as in an ordinary poem. 
The striking thing was that there was 
a great proportion of this kind of poetry in 
English nursery rhymes and a very small 
proportion in the nursery rhymes of other 
countries. It was hardly ever found in 
French. 

Even in the development of English 

literature there was much of the same sort 
of thing. There was a strain of nonsense all 
through English literature. There was the 
well-known song in “Twelfth Night’: 
“With a hey ho, the wind and the rain.” 
Again, in “‘As You Like It’, there was: 
“‘[t was a lover and his lass.” References 
which had nothing to do with the poem 
itself came through incongruously, for the 
music of the words and the images they 
suggested. There was an irrationalism in 
this which could not be followed by people 
on the Continent. They did not see the 
joke. 
In the development of this, in the 19th 
century, they were dealing with literature 
by two great men. Edward Lear and 
Lewis Carroll made it their business to 
develop this special genre of poetry. In 
the limericks of Lear it was the adjective 
applied to the hero or heroine in the last 
line which mattered more than the rhymes. 
It was the poetry of the grotesque, using 
that word in the sense in which le grotesque 
was different from l’esprit. 

The nonsense of Carroll emanated from 
the nursery and brought us back to the 
nursery. In “‘Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass’’ there were the lion and the unicorn, 
Humpty Dumpty, and Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. In this poetry of the absurd 
there was a very serious side. That 
serious side was that the vagueness, the 
sheer harmony of word was emphatically 
poetry — poetry run mad, poetry on the 
verge of becoming music, when the words 
sometimes ceased to have any meaning. 

Speaking of the limerick craze of 1907-8, 
he drew attention to the emergence again 
of the conflict between the grotesque 
and the witty. Here was a whole nation 
engaged upon the making of absurd limer- 
icks. That could not have occurred in any 
other country. What was the explanation? 
All through English history there was this 
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trend of nonsense literature. Why was 
it not found abroad or restricted to very 
slight symptoms? Among men of letters 
who had studied English poetry there was 
a general idea that English poetry was the 
finest poetry in the world, just as the 
finest prose was French. Was there no 
connection between the fact that the 
English temperament was so well adapted 
to poetry and the fact that its nonsense 
poetry flourished so well? Was it not that 
nonsense poetry was the essence of poetry; 
that music or jingle of words, an excess of 
exhilaration and exuberance, was produced 
because the English had, to a greater extent 
than other nations, the poetical faculty? 


One correspondent, following this re- 
port, made a considerable addition 
to the subject by suggesting that a 
similar note of nonsense to that of the 
English nursery rhymes was to be 
found in German nursery rhymes; but 
nobody drew attention to the work of 
Mr. Chesterton, which is nonsense 
poetry or real poetry as the occasion 
demands. This simply means that 
Mr. Chesterton is a real poet. He is 
not so regarded by large numbers of 
people, but that is because Mr. Ches- 
terton has been so versatile, and so 
much of a politician (theological as 
well as Liberal), that his poetry has 
been taken as a side line. Mr. Ches- 
terton, in fact, has his versatility (per- 
haps much more his incessant political 
preoccupation) to blame for his com- 
paratively mediocre position in pure 
literature. His prose is written so 
much to prove something which no- 
body wants to believe that his serious 
contribution to letters has been con- 
sidered nonsense. When Mr. Ches- 
terton is dead, and we erect a fountain 
to him (with design by Epstein which 
Mr. Chesterton would regard as the 
work of the village atheist blaspheming 
the village idiot) it may be found that 
we have secreted among us for the 
period of Mr. Chesterton’s literary 
life a poet who has wilfully perverted 
his talent into a vein for which he had 


little real aptitude. For Mr. Chester- 
ton has a superb gift for linking the 
sublime with the ridiculous. He is 
the only man I have ever heard who 
can sober an hilarious audience by 
pronouncing the name ‘‘God’’, and he 
has a poetical genius which he and the 
commercial world have combined to 
stultify. Much of what he has written 
in the name of criticism has been pure 
gibberish; but to Mr. Chesterton the 
real world is precisely that world of 
the dreamlike topsy turvy, the gro- 
tesque, the splendid, the preposterous, 
which M. Cammaerts has discovered 
to be so distinctively English. More- 
over, I should like to add that this 
world is not exclusively English. There 
is plenty of nonsense in America, also, 
and in other parts of the world. 
Strange that it should have been left 
to a Belgian to point out the English 
origins of this nonsense, because I 
should say that the French race is al- 
most without the characteristic quality. 

I say this with an eye to the fairy 
tales of nations. I cannot pretend to 
exhaustive knowledge of national fairy 
tales, but I suggest that in England, 
Germany, and Russia there has never 
been the glassy invention of the French 
fairy story. French fairy stories, to 
me, have all great delicacy, great 
charm, and so on; but they lack na- 
iveté. The French are responsible for 
much of the idea of ‘“‘form”’ which is 
to be found in modern fiction, and 
there is grace and ‘‘form”’ in the French 
fairy stories. But in the German and 
Russian fairy tales there is nonsense. 
There is just pure invention, for the 
love of invention. And the invention 
is so often incredible (judged by 
scientific standards) that if there were 
not good will in the matter of credence 
— if, in fact, nonsense were not granted 
to be the purest sense — the stories 
would fall to the ground. If we take 
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the comic operas of Gilbert (and mind, 
I agree that Gilbert’s libretti creak 
badly at times) we shall see something 
of thesamething. In ‘‘The Mikado’’, 
for example, when Ko-ko is called upon 
to explain how it is that Nanki-poo, 
whose execution by himself he has 
described afflictingly a short time be- 
fore, is still alive and well, he says: 
“It’s like this: when your Majesty 
says, ‘Let a thing be done’, it’s as 
good as done — practically it is done — 
because your Majesty’s will is law. 
Your Majesty says, ‘Kill a gentle- 
man’, and a gentleman is told off to be 
killed. Consequently that gentleman 
is as good as dead — practically he is 
dead — and if he is dead, why not say 
so?’’ Such, it seems to me, is the 
reasoning of the fairy tale. The things 
related might just as well have hap- 
pened as any other things, and there- 
fore they most probably did happen; 
nay, they assuredly did happen. But 


the French are an intellectual people, 
and their lies (by which I mean the 
creative works of French writers) are 
calculated to produce a certain effect 


upon the mind of the reader. Take 
the case of Anatole France. All the 
lies in his works are lies which are 
intended to put notions into the heads 
of hisreaders. They are not nonsense. 
They may have the air of nonsense, but 
they are nothing of the kind. Their 
naiveté is ingenious. I think Anatole 
France was much too self conscious a 
literary artist to risk pure nonsense. 
Indeed, I have just been reading a 
book about Anatole France (it is called 
“La Vie et les Opinions d’Anatole 
France’, and is written by Jacques 
Roujon) which says that the keynote 
of that writer’s nature was laziness, 
and hints pretty plainly that he was 
exceedingly second rate, with a poor 
brain, few ideas, etc. It may be so. 
Anatole France’s brain has just been 


discovered to be small and light by 
those who have taken his head to 
pieces, and these gentlemen are sup- 
ported by M. Roujon, who had picked 
it to pieces without seeing the remains. 
This is a minor point. I shall not 
labor it, having used Anatole France 
merely as an example to show what I 
meant above as to the incapacity of 
the French genius for nonsense as it is 
known in other countries. I cannot 
imagine in French, that is, the con- 
versation which takes place between 
Alice and the Cheshire Cat regarding 
the Duchess’s baby, which turns into 
a pig and runs away. ‘“‘Did you say 
‘Pig’ or ‘Fig’?”’ asks the Cheshire Cat. 
This, to me, is the question which 
could only be asked in a world where 
anything might happen. It is not an 
intellectual world or a French made 
world, but belongs to the poetic silli- 
ness of the English genius. 


+ * * * 


To turn from nonsense to sense, I 
note with great satisfaction that it is 
proposed to create a University for 
Wessex. This is not an impossible 
scheme, although probably it will be 
some time before such a university 
can be developed from the present 
University College of Southampton. 
But the really interesting thing about 
the project is that a Thomas Hardy 
Chair of English Literature is suggested 
for the university, and that this chair 
could immediately be established. An 
appeal for funds has been made by 
a strangely associated set of men — 
Dr. E. K. Chambers (one of the great- 
est authorities upon dramatic litera- 
ture, if he is not absolutely the greatest 
in England); Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
(the popular novelist and professor of 
English at Cambridge); Sir Israel 
Gollancz (a wit, Shakespearian scholar, 
and member of more committees than 
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I can count); Sir Frederic Kenyon; Sir 
Henry Newbolt; Horace Annesley 
Vachell (another novelist, and a dram- 
atist); and the Duke of Wellington. 
All these in their way are able men, 
but literature is not very authorita- 
tively represented upon the committee. 
However, this does not greatly matter, 
since the members are only appealing 
for funds. What interests me is the 
nature of the chair of literature. What 
will the professor be called upon to spe- 
cialize in? The novel? That would 
be an unheard of thing in Eng- 
land. It is far more likely that he 
will be a specialist in poetry; and no 
doubt it would be this side of his 
genius that Mr. Hardy would most 
like to see honored. It seems to me 
to be a new departure for an English 
author to be given such a mark of 
respect in his lifetime, and I am glad 
of it. 
s a e 2 


Another item of news which gives 


me the liveliest satisfaction is that 
Jane Austen’s letters are to be re- 
edited and reissued, under the eye of 
R. W. Chapman. This is great news. 
I have long desired that the new edition 
of Jane Austen’s letters might make its 
belated appearance. Of course, it is 
said that Jane Austen’s letters are 
inferior, but that is simply untrue. 
They are excellent letters, full of the 
most delicious moments for the real 
reader of Jane Austen. Unfortunately, 
the original editor of the letters did not 
seem to appreciate them, and the word 
has been accepted (as such words al- 
ways are accepted) ever since, without 
any effort at the formation of an in- 
dividual judgment. Long ago, when 
I was dying — as it seemed — I wrote 


to E. V. Lucas saying that I should die 
happy if he would kindly produce a 
new edition of Jane Austen’s letters. 
Mr. Lucas replied, very courteously, 
telling me that there could be no new 
edition owing to difficulties of copy- 
right. At the same time, by the way, 
he urged me to read (and I hereby 
thank him for the advice, and pass it 
on to others who may benefit) the 
Journals of Fanny Kemble, which are 
fascinating, and which might be re- 
printed by some benefactor of the 
human race. And so no new edition 
of Jane Austen’s letters appeared at 
that time, and no new edition has since 
appeared. Now, copyright difficulties 
have been overcome, and we are to 
have the book. Good luck to it! 


* * * * 


I learn that Anthony Hope has com- 
pleted a new novel, called ‘Little 
Tiger”, which will be published this 
autumn. It is the first since 1920, 
when “‘Lucinda’’, which I am ashamed 
to say I did not read, appeared. 
Since Anthony Hope is a good novelist, 
and since I can always read his older 
books, I look forward to reading this 
one. I am told it is in the vein which 
began with ‘‘Double Harness” and 
went on to ‘‘Mrs. Maxon Protests’’. 
Personally, this is not the vein in 
which I most delight; but since Sir 
Anthony does not seem to be likely to 
give us another ‘‘King’s Mirror”’ or 
‘Prisoner of Zenda’’, and since a 
problematical loaf is better than noth- 
ing at all, I am prepared to hail the 
new novel with at least a preliminary 
welcome, and to wish that it may 
stand comparison with the best of its 
author’s non-romantic writing. 

SIMON PURE 





GETTING INTO SIX FIGURES 


By Arnold Patrick 


VIII: HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


T was years after I had read my 
first Harold Bell Wright novel that 

I met this most famous of best sellers, 
the man who, along with Zane Grey, 
is probably the only writer of stories 
for the millions whose works are read 
with almost equal eagerness by both 
men and women. I have seen him 
twice in the last few weeks. The first 
time, in a room filled with people, he 
seemed dignified, a trifle reserved, with 
the marks of the west in his appearance, 
and the softness of the east in his 
speech. The second time, informally, 
he became a person of great friendli- 
ness, of arare sense of humor. He tells 
a story well, and laughs much. His 
bright, keen blue eyes twinkle con- 
stantly. He is a proud father, a gal- 
lant husband, and a_ conscientious 
workman. Many of the facts of his 
life must be gained from others; for he 
discusses his success and himself mod- 
estly, and would much prefer to talk of 
his sons or of the work of some friend 
of his among Carolina mountaineers or 
Arizona Indians. 

He had come on to New York City 
to see his son perform at his graduation 
from the Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Paul Wright, the middle son, will next 
year become a professional actor; by 
those who know, he is said to have 
great promise. Perhaps this ability is 
an inheritance from the days when his 
father preached from the pulpit and 
learned to be a novelist through the 
telling of vivid parables to his spell- 
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bound audiences. The older Wright 
brother will next year teach in the 
University of California. He will teach 
mathematics; but he is interested, too, 
in athletics. The youngest boy is still 
in school. 

“‘T asked Paul’, Mr. Wright told 
me, ‘‘what he would like best to do for 
his last vacation. I gave him his 
choice completely. He could go to 
Europe, Maine, anywhere he chose.’’ 
Young Mr. Wright chose to go back to 
Arizona with his father, and on a 
seventeen day pack trip explore some 
of the little known and wildest parts 
of his adopted state. The Wrights 
live in Tucson, Arizona, and come east 
only very rarely to renew old contacts. 
Mr. Wright became enthusiastic when 
he told of the proposed trip. They 
would go back presently to gather 
their outfit, then they would sally 
forth. It was an experience. It was a 
lark. There was also, back of this 
story, pride that the boy had chosen to 
spend his summer with his father and 
in this manner. 

Yes, Harold Bell Wright is eminently 
successful. In terms of material suc- 
cess — the basis for this series of ar- 
ticles —— he has achieved eminence. 
For his last story, ‘“‘A Son of His 
Father’, he received the greatest 
amount of money ever paid for a maga- 
zine serial. The figures of his book 
sales are stupendous. Yet his chief 
pride is that he has succeeded in reach- 
ing the great audience to which he 
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wanted to talk, to which he wished to 
impart his ideals of life. This ability 
to gain the public ear is the real secret 
of his success: this, and the fact that 
he tells a story in simple, flowing Eng- 
lish. If you read his new novel, as I 
have read it, you will find that it is an 
excellent tale, developed logically and 
dramatically, filled with characters 
that, while intensely human, represent 
vital types in life. His men and women 
are more than men and women, they 
are symbols in a parable, or an allegory 
if you will. They leave us with a 
freshened realization of simple truths 
of which we are conscious, yet of which 
we like to be reminded. But like the 
perfect sermon, they never become 
preachy to the point of spoiling the 
rapid progression of an exciting story. 
Harold Bell Wright is the great evan- 
gelist novelist. He hits straight from 
the shoulder, though. He does not affect 
the clerical vestments. He has learned 
the way to use the dramatic illustra- 
tion of a point with something like 
perfection. As he talked to me the 
other afternoon, he illustrated his 
points with simile and with anecdote. 
There is one other point in considering 
his work. He knows how to paint 
pictures. Like Joseph Lincoln and 
others of the popular writers, he learned 
to draw before he turned to writing as 
an expression. 

The story of his life is one of ro- 
mantic episodes resulting from brave 
and determined struggling. He re- 
members when he wrote his first story 
as vividly as he remembers his mother’s 
early training. I shall never forget the 
amusement of his look, mixed with 
eager remembrance, as he told me of 
that first effort, and of how it came to 
him. 

Although he has lived most of his 
life in the west, Mr. Wright was born 
in Rome, New York. It is to his 





mother’s love of pictures, of the out of 
doors, of beautiful and gentle things, 
that he ascribes his desire to create. 
She gave him books to read, among 
them ‘‘Hiawatha’’, which was his 
favorite, and still is. He saw in it a 
series of pictures, and he wanted to 
paint them. When he was left alone in 
the world, at ten, it was to painting 
that he looked for a livelihood, al- 
though he was grocer boy, quarry and 
factory hand, when other means of 
earning bread failed. 

He liked to paint landscapes; but he 
found other forms of decorating more 
profitable. 

**I suppose you don’t remember the 
delivery wagons with all sorts of curli- 
cues and landscapes on them”’, he 
said. ‘‘ Well, I used to paint those.” 

After a time he was earning a good 
salary at his profession, and he hired a 
man to teach him academic subjects in 
the evenings. He studied hard and 
accomplished much. Presently he 
found that he was indulging in fancies 
of the sort that could not be called 
strictly lessons. Yet his tutor encour- 
aged him to put them on paper. Even 
now, he admits, he writes these things 
for his own amusement. He is always 
writing for his own pleasure, quite 
apart from his novels. 

‘The novels are business”’, he says, 
but with a smile, which means that 
they are really a great deal more to 
him than that. 

His first real story was written when 
he was a student at Hiram, Ohio, earn- 
ing his way through college by his 
landscape painting. 

“‘T was sitting one night at my desk”’, 
he told me. ‘‘My inkwell was one of 
the old fashioned kind, with two parts. 
The desk light shone across it, and as I 
looked at it I seemed to see a skull. 
It startled me. Then I looked again, 
and it was a perfect little skull which 
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the rays of the light formed in the 
ink.” 

From this image he gained the idea 
of a fantasy. He wrote it. He told 
how the skull took form and came out 
of the inkwell. Then a new idea came 
to him. The skull would become a 
skeleton. It would hover over the 
student and talk with him. It would 
discuss various problems of life and 
death. He wrote a sort of Socratic 
dialogue between the skull and the 
young student. A religious paper re- 
jected it, but later published some of 
his work. 

He then gave up putting his day- 
dreams into words and turned to the 
business of preaching and administer- 
ing to congregations in various com- 
munities. He learned to know simple 
devout souls, and those with the 
roughness of mining camp and moun- 
tain. He learned to talk to them all. 
In Pierce City, Missouri, in Pittsburg, 
Kansas, in Kansas City and elsewhere, 
he preached and did the exhausting 
work of a minister of souls. He has no 
feeling that he was ‘‘called to the 
ministry’’. It was simply the best way 
he knew of getting to know people and 
of administering to their needs. His 
religion in a democratic one. 

Those who knew Wright in those 
early ministerial days tell of him as one 
of the most inspiring religious leaders 
they have ever seen. He knew men 
and talked to them as men. He was 
never afraid to attack a wrong, and to 
pursue the attack until he conquered, 
in spite of the enemies he made. His 
friends, however, were stronger than 
his enemies. 

“That Printer of Udell’s’’, his first 
novel, was written in Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. In it were many characters he 
had known, some of whom, according 
to local information, are still alive. It 
was not intended for publication; but 


as a sort of serial sermon, to be read 
from the pulpit. He showed it to 
friends, however, and they persuaded 
him to publish. Mr. Wright had never 
been strong, and the work of getting 
his manuscript ready for the printers 
and carrying on the duties of his parish 
was too much for him. He retired to 
the Ozarks, and commenced work on 
‘The Shepherd of the Hills’. It was 
this book that carried him and his 
message far and wide over the world, 
and made him the preacher to many 
millions more than the dozen or so 
millions who have actually purchased 
his books. It was then he realized 
that by retiring from the min- 
istry he would be able to reach this 
public as he never could if he attempted 
to write and fill a pulpit at the same 
time. 

Following ‘‘The Shepherd of the 
Hills”, he wrote five successful books 
which found an ever growing public; 
but his struggles with life were not over. 
He had been married and his boys 
were growing up. He had moved to 
southern California. Here a terrific 
accident, in which an automobile 
crashed into him while he was riding a 
horse, aggravated an early lung weak- 
ness. His doctors told him that he had 
developed an active case of tubercu- 
losis. 

The story of his recovery to health, 
he told himself with force and dignity 
in ‘“‘The American Magazine” for 
June, 1924. He lived in a tent in 
Arizona. He wrote, there, ‘‘When a 
Man’s a Man’”’, which he expected to 
be his last book. He wrote it because 
he knew it would mean a source of sup- 
port for his family. He recovered — 
and completely. You have only to 
see him today to know how sturdy he 
is. He looks forty odd, and he is more 
than that in years. 

I should like to quote two sections 
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from this article: the first, because it 
not only shows something of how 
Wright spent his time during this 
trying period, but also tells of his love 
for animals. (His friends who visit 
him in the west tell much of his odd 
pets, which vary from horses to lizards.) 
The second, because it shows his atti- 
tude toward a circumstance of his life 
about which he is particularly reticent 
but which, nevertheless, teaches a 
lesson as great as any contained in his 
novels. 


Oh yes, indeed, there were blue spots, 
too. There were days and nights of such 
despondency and loneliness that I would 
almost have given my soul for someone just 
to “stand by”’. 

But on the whole I was happy. After 
all, I was not alone, with only those who 
were paid to stay with me, and who looked 
upon their jobs as a penalty. The country 
about my camp was filled with creatures 
who were intensely interested in my situa- 
tion: wild burros, deer, coyotes, mountain 
lions, foxes, peccaries, and many kinds of 
birds. There was not an hour of the day or 
night when some living thing was not tak- 
ing notice of me. And were we not all 
alike trying to live? 


I am not a physician. For me to give 
anything like medical advice would be an 
impertinence. I have here told only what I 
did. My case may be different from yours. 
Different cases must certainly call for dif- 
ferent treatment. Perhaps sunshine, even 
taken in broken doses as I took it, would 
not do for you. But I am quite sure that 
some of the things which helped me will 
help anyone. 

And so I say: The first thing you must do 
is to face the facts. Get your trouble out 
into the open and look at it squarely. Do 
not deceive yourself. Do not permit others 
to deceive you. Show your doctor that he 
can trust you with the truth. 


Recovered, he turned again to writ- 
ing, with even more vigor than before. 

How does he write? 

In the first place, he publishes only 


once every two years. He believes 
that his best work can be done slowly 
and he believes, also, that his public 
prefers to hear from him at these inter- 


vals. This may be a superstition of his. 
At any rate, the fact that his sales con- 
tinue undiminished not only on his new 
work, but on his old, seems to prove the 
psychological wisdom of his own and 
his publishers’ methods. 

Months of research and thought go 
into the preparation for actual writing. 
He is meticulous in his demands on 
himself for accuracy of detail. He 
first decides on the idea which he shall 
attempt to convey through his story, 
the theme of his parable. If his setting 
requires a knowledge he does not 
possess, he goes to outlying district or 
to factory or to experts to ascertain 
the facts. He then creates a set of 
characters. They become real to him, 
and he moves them into his setting and 
theme. The characters, he says, de- 
velop the plot. Incident builds to 
incident, and he watches carefully to 
build thematic, character, and plot 
climaxes. 

After this outline is completed, he 
sits down to write a first draft that 
bears little relation to those that fol- 
low. He allows himself, often, to 
overdevelop many incidents. His first 
manuscript is then arranged in loose 
leaf form. This he goes over time and 
time again. Few of the incidents in a 
Wright novel are products of sheer 
imagination. He takes incidents from 
actual life; for he insists that such inci- 
dents can be highly dramatic, even 
melodramatic, and still be factual. 
When he has satisfied his own con- 
science in regard to a script, he sub- 
mits it to friends and experts, to be 
sure that all is correct. It is only then 
that he is ready for publication. 

This is hard work. It is conscien- 
tious work. Its results are well known, 
and are justified. In his quiet study 
looking out over the desert at Tucson, 
with his family, his horses, his simple 
routine of life, Harold Bell Wright 
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conceives and executes these modern 
parables of his. They succeed, I think, 
first because they embody the simple 
philosophies and aspirations of the 
ordinary man — and by the ordinary 
man I mean every man, when he is 
free of the shell of sophistication, thick 
or thin, with which he is encased. 
Then, they succeed because they are 
written by a man who has taught him- 
self by hard work to construct them so 
that they will succeed; and because the 
purpose behind them is so strong that 
it has not allowed him carelessness, has 
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forced him to learn constantly, and to 
improve as constantly. There is no 
question that, while his method has 
not changed essentially, his latest 
novel is far better written than his 
first. Harold Bell Wright’s novels are 
the product of intuitive understanding 
of the human heart, tempered by in- 
timate contact with all types and a 
stern conscience in the making. He is 
the sort of man who does his job as 
sincerely and as thoroughly as he can 
— and this earnestness no fellow man 
can fail to admire. 


TWO POEMS 


By Ruth Lambert Jones 


OPEN SESAME 


(To F. K.) 


E who has a violin 
Has life itself 
Within four strings; 
Desire, despair, 
Hope and desire. 
He who has a violin 


Has wings. 


TO ONE, SINGING 


OU are the moth, you are the fire, 
You are the wings of vast desire; 
With dusk and dawning, wind and sun, 
With reed and river, you are one. 


Vibrant as steel, and trumpet-strong, 
Must it so surely pass, your song, 
Leaving you man who has but cried 
Of all man’s dreams unsatisfied? 
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F you like to read people — and 

who doesn’t? —here’s an experi- 
ment that should be quite to your taste. 
Ask a score or so of readers of books to 
tell you what they think, say of Mabel 
and Mark Sabre of ‘‘If Winter Comes”’; 
of Doctor Kennicott and Carol of 
**Main Street’’; of Babbitt; of Alice 
and Priam Farll of Bennett’s ‘‘ Buried 
Alive’’; of Melville Stoner of Sherwood 
Anderson’s ‘‘Out of Nowhere into 
Nothing’, or Hugh McVey in his 
‘Poor White’’. 

“If Winter Comes” arouses such 
violent feelings of antipathy or admira- 
tion that it’s an excellent book to try 
readers out on. Do they think Mark 
wears a halo or a foolscap? Are they 
impatient at Mabel or sorry for her? 
Whichever it is, they are giving you an 
intimate revelation of themselves. 

‘*But revelations of what sort?’’ you 
ask. Is it ourselves we like in liking 
others? Or just the reverse? Do we 
prefer them different? 

If indeed we knew just why we like 
people in books or out of them, could 
explain why we fall in love — or hate 
— with no regard to emotional speed 
limits, we should be far advanced on 
the road to self knowledge and ready 
to take our doctor’s degree in person- 
ality. 

The failure of Mark and Mabel in 
their matrimonial venture has been 
explained — but I think not ade- 
quately — by calling attention to the 
wide divergence between them tempera- 
mentally. Mark — it has been said — 
was an “‘introvert’’; Mabel, an “‘extro- 


vert’’, an explanation which although 
unsatisfactory will serve to introduce 
us to one of the famous distinctions of 
today, a distinction which is well 
worth study if we would understand 
people. 

Extrovert and introvert made He 
them, but with many subvarieties. 
The extrovert wears his soul inside 
out and the introvert his outside in. 
Therefore, the former is not hard to 
understand, he’s en rapport with exter- 
nal reality; quick to sense life’s con- 
ventionalities and fashions, its duties 
and romances, for his eyes devour the 
multicolored posters in the market- 
place. But the introvert looks inward, 
fascinated by the curious lights and 
shadows that flit across the silver screen 
of consciousness. The introvert is 
gauche, maladroit; at the banquet of 
life he makes inexcusable blunders with 
salad forks and coffee spoons. 

The extrovert expresses his emotions 
spontaneously and effectively. He is 
sociable and almost certain to undergo 
the typical human experiences — love, 
marriage, and parenthood. He gets 
into quick rapport with the crowd 
(witness that famous extrovert, Lloyd 
George); he may become the famous 
preacher, Billy Sunday, or the infamous 
adventurer. 

The introvert cannot express his 
emotions easily; their very intensity 
renders him powerless; when they break 
through the crust of reserve it is as a 
voleanic eruption creating havoc and 
desolation. His loves lead him often 
into the desert instead of the garden. 
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He baffles the crowd. But just be- 
cause he is the man of mystery, the 
priest officiating at the altar behind the 
veil or the magician casting spells in 
the sacred wigwam, he may become a 
powerful leader. And if he adopt a 
practical purpose, concentrate on lead- 
ing his people through the wilderness, 
he is the safest leader of all, for his 
distrust of things, his incapacity to 
adjust to reality quickly, has com- 
pelled him to face each danger far in 
advance, and to discount the disasters 
lurking in each crisis by preparing for it 
long before it arrives. 

Moses and Aaron may serve us as 
exemplars of the great introvert and 
the great extrovert — the one slow of 
tongue, seeing God in the burning bush 
that was consumed not; the other elo- 
quent of speech and magnificent in 
purple robe adorned with golden bells 
and scarlet pomegranates. Said the 
Lord to Moses, ‘‘ He shall be to thee a 


mouth, and thou shalt be to him as 
God.” 

Now the clever fictionist knows 
intuitively the secrets of personal- 
ity which the psychologists — those 


nutcrackers of the soul — discover 
so slowly. Arnold Bennett in his 
“Buried Alive’’ has given us the pure 
comedy of unalloyed introversion and 
extroversion. Most of us, by the way, 
are ambiverts — that is, extroverted 
while buying a bonnet or automobile 
and introverted, let us hope, while 
saying our prayers! Priam Farll of 
Bennett’s delicious story is a deep dyed 
introvert, a famous painter so wrapped 
up in his art that face to face with life 
he is panicky, shy to the point of 
absurdity, placing between himself and 
life a common sense valet. One dreary 
night, on a flying trip to London, this 
valet sickens and dies with discon- 
certing and inconsiderate suddenness. 
When the attending physician assumes 


that the helpless, tongue tied man in 
charge of affairs is the servant and that 
the dead man was the famous painter, 
the real Farll is much too shy to correct 
the misconception. News of the death 
of a celebrity gets abroad; a solemn in- 
terment of the valet in Westminster 
follows. Farll attends his own funeral, 
reads with interest his obituaries, and 
finds it something of a relief to be dead. 
But he misses acutely the man who 
stood between him and the world until 
Alice — pure extrovert, practical com- 
fortable housewife — marries him out 
of hand and takes such good care of 
him that he finds himself painting 
masterpieces again, a diversion she 
encourages since it keeps him so quiet 
and contented. But you must read 
the story yourself if you would realize 
how expedient a thing it is to have an 
extrovert around, when questions as to 
who you actually are begin to trouble 
courts and the wife and son of the dead 
man whom you are supposed to be and 
— aren’t. 

The mating of an extroverted woman 
and an introverted man of artistic or 
philosophical preoccupation is a happy 
chance, as novelists and life both teach 
us. She makes no effort to understand 
him and serves as a convenient buffer 
between him and the world. Her 
emotion flows out toward him as simply 
as toward a child and she tortures her- 
self with no subtilties. 

The reverse situation, an introverted 
wife and a practical extroverted hus- 
band, gives us on the fictional level 
Carol Kennicott and her Doctor, a 
combination not quite successful. A 
woman introvert very rarely finds the 
form of expression that might serve her 
as a safety valve, hence her capacity 
for creating disturbances in her domes- 
tic environment. 

There is, indeed, one type of intro- 
vert who is difficult in any combination, 
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the emotional introvert (manor woman) 
who seeks to realize in this mundane 
sphere the Heavenly Romance. He 
falls in love with no flesh and blood 
maiden but with a creature of his own 
imagination, a moon maiden whose 
image he projects upon some woman 
who strays across his path at the right 
moment. Tragedies lurk in these curi- 
ous projections of the introvert, who 
seeks the light that never was on land 
or sea. What woman could live up to 
Shelley’s imagination? Certainly not 
Harriet, nor Cornelia, nor Mary, nor 
Emilia, nor Maria, nor Jane. ‘Epi- 
psychidion”’ — sublimated love poem 
of a sublimated soul — alas, poor Shel- 
ley! And alas poor Harriet and Mary 
and Maria and Emilia! The Shelleyan 
type of introvert never marries his be- 
loved, however many times he seeks 
the altar, and all his children are 
changelings. 

It is evident that, on the whole, and 


apart from loving — for one may love 
where he doesn’t understand or even 


like — introvert and extrovert eye one 
another askance. The extrovert is to 
the introvert an object of amazement 

and it may be of admiration. The 
insouciance with which the former 
makes love or loses his temper or buys 
bonds or bonbons or bluffs a jury or a 
tragic destiny is a perpetual mystery 
to the latter. 

To the extrovert the introvert is an 
object of impatient speculation — and 
sometimes of amusement. What in 
thunder will the absurd fellow do next? 
Why not once in an eternity do the 
sensible obvious thing? Of what value 
to possess every sense but common 
sense? 

Actually we like our friends, in books 
and out of them, for various reasons. 
We may enjoy seeing ourselves in them 
as in a mirror, to be assured of com- 
radeship in our conformity to society 
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or in our eccentricity; or we may choose 
our opposite as acompanion. Each of 
us — we are told—vis dogged by a 
shadowy unconscious self who plays 
extrovert to our introvert and intro- 
vert to our extrovert. Babbitt — the 
roaring Babbitt —found his heart’s 
brother in a strange and silent man who 
kept alive for him something of faith in 
the poetry of youth and far off ideals. 
Only, perhaps, when we live too rigidly 
in the inner or outer world do these 
strange passions for the opposite type 
develop. Ordinarily we prefer to feel 
at home, and suffer from a curious 
nostalgia of the spirit when introduced 
in a book or a parlor to those tempera- 
mentally alien to ourselves. 

This is the reason why so many 
readers feel uneasy among Sherwood 
Anderson’s introverted people. The 
myopic men and women who walk with 
eyes averted through the pages of 
‘The Triumph of the Egg”’ affect them 
as beings from another world than that 
of shouting, gesticulating, prosperous 
America. Andtheyare! Stray spirits 
from invisible realms, self created. 

Melville Stoner of ‘‘Out of Nowhere 
into Nothing”’ completely baffles the 
extrovert, who condemns him im- 
patiently as repulsive, a useless recluse, 
unreal — a dream character. But the 
introverted reader who cherishes hidden 
sensitivities and cloistered thoughts 
actually likes this old bachelor, so 
utterly futile and yet so uncannily 
aware of the secret springs of life, so 
extraordinarily penetrating of vision. 

Hugh MeVey of ‘“‘Poor White”’, an 
introvert of the imaginative type, an 
impractical inventor, is rescued from 
himself and exploited by a shrewd 
worldly promoter; he is saved from 
emotional starvation also by an acci- 
dentally acquired wife of considerable 
common sense. McVey does not make 
friends, his friends make him! Heisa 
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delightful acquaintance fer the intro- 
verted reader. And somehow he ap- 
peals to the extroverted readers also. 
They tell me they excuse his weaknesses 
because of the unfortunate environ- 
ment of his childhood! 

Another motive that drives us in our 
search for literary and for flesh and 
blood friends is our pursuit of laughter. 
The chuckle with which we sense incon- 
gruity leads us to forgive both our own 
absurdities and the idiosyncrasies of 
others. My laughter at Priam Farll 
bubbles from deep wells of memory. 
He is positively the only individual of 
my acquaintance who can be trusted 
to do as fantastic things as myself — 
when unexpectedly confronted by a 
strange situation. My matter-of-fact 
friend also laughs at Priam — but with 
a difference, a very great difference. 
It is Priam, and other geniuses of his 
ilk, who quite reconcile my friend to 
being just plain normal and no clown. 

The young mayor of Ourtown tells 
me Babbitt’s a good fellow in spite of 
the fun poked at him. “I laugh at 
myself in him’’, says the Mayor. 
“T’ve heard myself make his very 
speeches! But what would the world 
be without Babbitt, who makes the 
wheels go round?”’ 

So say many Babbitt-men, and some 
of them get hot under the collar suspect- 
ing heresies on the part of Babbitt’s 
creator; they conjecture that Lewis’s 
book royalties go for automobiles and 
country houses and oriental rugs just 
as do the oil royalties of prosperous 
business men. I’ve often wondered 
about that myself, just as I’ve won- 
dered how Mencken could reconcile 
himself to becoming popular. 

If, in fact, one could accurately 
gauge the meaning of the popularity of 
the present day satires on American 
manners, mob spirit, stereotyped out- 
look, one would be at the point of un- 


derstanding the American spirit. Is it 
because the satirists of American life 
have not interpreted their public quite 
correctly that so many laugh with 
them? Is their great success best 
proof of their failure as interpreters of 
the Zeitgeist? 

But to return to Mark and Mabel 
Sabre and their admirers or detractors. 
**How can one help sympathizing with 
Mabel?’ one imagines Emmy Blan- 
chard of Swinnerton’s ‘‘ Nocturne”’ ex- 
claiming. ‘‘Who wouldn’t find the 
incalculable Mark hard to live with?’’ 

Mark is indeed a curious character, 
an odd combination of introvert and ex- 
trovert that not many men can fathom 
— and therefore understand. On the 
one hand he is an emotional extrovert. 
He identifies himself so _ readily 
with different persons in his environ- 
ment, takes on their sorrows, their 
perplexities so swiftly, with such utter 
lack of self reference, that he seems un- 
anchored, adrift. But his thought life 
is introverted, out of touch with so- 
cial conventionalities and readymade 
philosophies and creeds. With such 
an inner conflict in his makeup, little 
wonder that a neat, compact, outwardly 
oriented person like Mabel — and 
many a reader — should fail to under- 
stand him. In ‘“‘Lummox’”’, Fannie 
Hurst has created another masterpiece 
of the loving heart, quick to identify 
itself with the myriad beings of the 
world, but alien in thought and unex- 
pressive. 

On the screen, Mark becomes more 
readily understandable. I believe this 
is due in part to the fact that the con- 
flict in his temperament cannot be 
filmed and that in the movies he be- 
comes a pure emotional extrovert — a 
human variety that makes wide appeal, 
so simply loving and devoted is it. 
But note this: to the sensuous extrovert 
who feeds on the external world of 
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things, such devotion is unthinkable, 
not quite human. So one sees there 
are extroverts — and extroverts. Ma- 
bel was one of the other sort. 

As a final test of yourself, determine 
which heaven you would prefer to go to, 
the heaven of the extrovert or that of 
the introvert. Wells and Shaw have 
lately portrayed them for us. One 
closes Wells’s ‘‘ Men Like Gods”’ witha 
vision of gloriously developed men and 
women walking vigorously in a beauti- 
ful world of flowering terraces and 
golden mountain spaces. 

As for the choice of a hell — if one 
may speak of a choice in a matter so 
delicate — that of the extrovert would 
seem far the more desirable, for he is 
reduced to clean ashes by flame and 
whirlwind. But the introvert knows 
the fire that, consuming not, bites for- 
ever at the shrinking flesh. It is this 
latter hell that is lived in by Claude 
Fisher — subject of Cyril Hume’s pene- 
trating analysis in ‘‘ Cruel Fellowship”’ 
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— the hell of inadequacy, of self dis- 
trust, of dreams unfulfilled. ‘‘ Fisher 
was a creature of dreams’’, says the 
commentator. ‘‘He had no defence 
against reality.”” And, again, ‘‘ There 
is no defence against dreams.”’ 

Shaw’s ‘‘ Back to Methuselah” hints 
at the superbeings that are to walk in 
solitude on high barren mountain tops 
in the day when the spirit comes of age. 
He-Ancient and She-Ancient, he calls 
them: ‘‘equally bald and equally with- 
out sexual charm but intensely inter- 
esting and rather terrifying’’. 

Says the He-Ancient, ‘‘For whilst 
we are tied to this tyrannous body we 
are subject to its death, and our 
destiny is not achieved.”’ 

Says the She-Ancient, ‘‘ The day will 
come when there will be no people, 
only thought.”’ 

What, I wonder, will that thought 
be like? Preoccupied with the won- 
ders of a universe of objects or lost in 
contemplation of itself? 


FOOD 


By Elizabeth Leitzbach 


OU asked for bread — 
I’ve nothing but stone. 
My heart had dread 


Of living alone. 


Honey from the jar, 

Loaves of flaky white, 

I gave to strangers going far 
Who stayed but overnight. 
What harm is there, I said, 
In feeding others well, 


Neighbors do not ask for bread 
Oh, how was I to tell? 


| 








THE NEW YORKER 


Manhattan a Foreign Country — The Lunatic Fringe of Contemporary 

Literature — A New Audience for Books and Plays — The Theatre Guild 

Kindergarten Covers Itself with Glory — Prospects of the Coming Season — 
Two of Our Younger Writers Deliver the Goods 


VERY two or three months we 

become aware of the isolation of 
New York City from the rest of the 
country. There are scores of evi- 
dences on every side, but one is likely 
to overlook them, especially if one 
becomes submerged for a time in a 
circle of friends whose entire existence 
is bounded by the arts. Such sub- 
mersion is an easy temptation for a 
writer or an artist and it is a dangerous 
one, for in the end his life is likely to 
become simply an endless discussion 
of his own and other people’s work. 
Proportion and perspective disappear, 
lost usually in a cloud of bickerings and 
jealousies over this or that method, this 
or that writer. New York, toward 
which all ambitious young men and 
women turn their faces, is in some 
respects (excluding the usual banal 
differences) a foreign country. 

All this occurs to us in connection 
with a talk we made not long ago in a 
large New England city before an 
audience of more than five hundred 
men and women who were enough 
interested in books to fill a small hall 
to overflowing on a very hot day. It 
happened that we chose to speak on a 
group of writers who are not in the 
grand tradition of the novel — such 
men and women as Aldous Huxley, 
Virginia Woolf, Dorothy Richardson, 
E. M. Forster, Carl Van Vechten, the 
Sitwells, and a dozen or so others. It is 
reasonable to suppose that even in 
an audience of book lovers the Sitwell 
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family and Dorothy Richardson might 
be unknown, but it came as a shock to 
be asked about Huxley and Mrs. 
Woolf and Mr. Forster (whose ‘ Pas- 
sage to India’’, praise God! has sold 
more than 40,000 copies) as though 
they were new writers of whom nothing 
was known. For some time past we 
had thought of them with almost the 
same familiarity as Bennett, Wells, and 
Galsworthy. And here, to many in 
this audience, they had never been 
heard of; they were new names. We 
were even more astounded to read in 
the newspaper on the following day 
that we had discussed ‘‘The Lunatic 
Fringe of Contemporary Literature”’. 
On thinking the matter over, it 
occurred to us that the mistake was 
our own. Perhaps they were right. 
Perhaps the men and women who 
seem commonplace enough in the 
world of publishing and writing are 
after all ‘‘a lunatic fringe’”’ so far as the 
general public is concerned; for the 
general public, it must be remembered 
(even the public which considers itself 
discriminating), is not always hungry 
for caviar. It wants rather the novels 
written upon some good, homely 
theme, filled with sentiment and high 
ideals — such books as ‘“‘So Big”. We 
do not make this statement in any 
derogatory sense; most of the greatest 
novels in the classic tradition are 
bounded by just these specifications. 
It is simply that the two publics — the 
general and the limited — are different, 
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a fact which becomes each day more 
apparent in the world of publishing. 
The centre of that group which has 
made Mr. Forster at last a best selling 
author has, very likely, not much rela- 
tion to the public which made of ‘‘So 
Big’’ an immense success. The limited 
public is one which feeds perhaps on 
inside information. It has, one might 
say, no reading morality; it is neither 
honestly shocked nor dishonestly given 
to gloating over what might be called 
by the larger public ‘‘an improper 
book”’. It has an admiration for 
subtlety, for wit, for mockery. It is, 
in short, a sophisticated (oh, abomina- 
ble word!) audience and one that is 
alittle weary. It is the audience which 
supports ‘‘the lunatic fringe’, the au- 
dience which buys ‘“‘Serena Blandish”’, 
“The Tattooed Countess”, ‘Mrs. 
Dalloway’’, ‘‘A Passage to India’’, 


‘*Those Barren Leaves’’, ‘‘ Antic Hay’”’, 
and ‘‘Triple Fugue’’. 


It is an audi- 
ence which less than fifteen years 
ago had no existence in this country; 
for one cannot include those who 
admired the sickly, obvious naughtiness 
of the Yellow Nineties. This new 
audience has no relation to the one 
which thought it rakish to admire Oscar 
Wilde; the inheritors of that period 
have gone over body and soul to 
Michael Arlen. This new audience has 
a Gallic and an eighteenth century 
flavor. There is money to be made out 
of it, and the publishers have come to 
recognize the fact. It is an audience 
within an audience, whose steady in- 
crease augurs well for the intelligence 
of America. But at the moment, it 
seems to us that it is essentially foreign, 
with its roots embedded deeply in 
Manhattan Island. 

Since the only scheduled theatrical 
enterprises of interest —the ‘‘Scan- 
dals’” and the new ‘‘Grand Street 
Follies’? — did not open until after the 


time of going to press, it is possible to 
discuss only the “‘Garrick Gaieties’’, a 
sort of kindergarten revue staged and 
peopled by the younger actors and ac- 
tresses associated with the amazingly 
successful Theatre Guild. Surely this 
organization has set a new record for 
shrewdness. For skill in picking ma- 
terial and staging it, the Guild leaves 
the Broadway managers far in the rear. 
In the “Garrick Gaieties’’ there is 
virtually no talent with a Broadway 
reputation, yet it is surely one of the 
most entertaining of productions — one 
which recalls the ‘‘Charlot Revue’’. 
Without exception, the burlesques 
(which include ‘‘They Knew What 
They Wanted’, ‘“‘Fata Morgana’”’, 
and ‘The Guardsman’’) were up- 
roariously amusing. A young woman 
named Edith Meiser covered herself 
with glory in a variety of performances 
ranging from an excellent imitative 
caricature of Lynn Fontanne to the 
singing of a song called ‘‘An Old 
Fashioned Girl’’, in which she appeared 
as a Gibson girl with a flowing pompa- 
dour. Peggy Conway’s imitation of 
Pauline Lord was one of those per- 
formances which are perfection; it was 
impossible to believe that we were not 
seeing Miss Lord and hearing her 
remarkable, husky voice repeating 
again and again, “I think... I 
think I’ll sit down.’”’ And Sterling 
Holloway’s performance as Emily Ste- 
vens had the quality of a caricature by 
Covarrubias, who himself contributed 
a brilliant setting for a Mexican scene. 
One might go on and on listing these 
young players and admiring their 
talents. . . . House Jameson, Hilde- 
garde Halliday, June Cochrane, Philip 
Loeb, Romney Brent, James Norris, 
and the others who provided an eve- 
ing which was fresh and amusing amid 
the bare legs of Broadway’s Glorified 
American Girls, 
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The Guild has announced for the 
coming season a repertory of Shaw 
plays of which the first will be “Arms 
and the Man” with Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt and, undoubtedly, the 
never failing Helen Westley, as well as 
Pirandello’s ‘‘Right You Are if You 
Think So’’, Allan Monkhouse’s ‘‘ The 
Conquering Hero’’, ‘‘M. Bretonneau”’ 
by what was once the world’s most 
unflagging team of farceurs — de Flers 
and de Caillavet, ‘‘At Mrs. Beams”’ 
by C. K. Munro, ‘‘The Lonely Way” 
by Arthur Schnitzler, and a revival of 
the grand old Strauss opera ‘Die 
Fledermaus”’. 

Otherwise the theatre brought only 
the usual round of mongrel summer 
productions cast before the public in 
the forlorn hope that one of them might 
catch on. Of the lot one trick play, 


built upon lines of classic hokum and 
called ‘‘The Gorilla’, blossomed into 
a success which shows sigus of rivaling 


the historic run of ‘‘The Bat’’. As to 
the others, the pulses seem affected by 
low blood pressure, but it is always 
possible that one of them may suddenly 
turn into an everblooming ‘“‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose’’ (which has just passed 
something like its one millionth per- 
formance). 

The galleries remain closed and the 
music is confined principally to open 
air concerts which lay great stress upon 
the ‘‘Leonore” overture, the ‘‘Sym- 
phony Pathétique”, the march from 
“Aida”’, and similar well known war 
horses. 

Last month we mentioned “ Mrs. 
Dalloway”’, an excellent novel written 
in a brilliant new manner; since then 
we have read the same author’s book of 
essays called ‘‘The Common Reader’”’ 
and we can recommend it to anyone 
interested in the business of writing, 


as one of the most dazzling perform- 
ances of a mind which for clarity and 
critical penetration has no superior in 
contemporary Anglo-Saxon letters. 

Rumors circulating in the world of 
books, the theatre, and music seem to 
forecast a season which may well sur- 
pass the one just ended. Certainly in 
the theatre it would not be difficult. 
Within a month or two the new books, 
the new plays, and the new music will 
begin to appear. It remains to be 
seen whether the promise will be ful- 
filled. 

It is not possible to close without 
mentioning two of the newer books 
which should give satisfaction to those 
interested in the future of American 
writing. One is ‘‘The Great Gatsby”’, 
in which Scott Fitzgerald, over whom 
there had been much headshaking 
among our more sober reviewers, 
emerges as a fine, objective novelist 
freed of the excesses of youth. The 
gaudy world which he chose as his 
specialty and which in his earlier books 
seemed to him so delectable, has been 
left behind somewhere in the middle 
distance; in this new book Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sees it with a fine sense of pro- 
portion. The flappers are growing 
middle aged and the spectacle is not a 
pretty one. The other book is ‘“‘ Cruel 
Fellowship”’ by Cyril Hume, who chose 
a difficult subject which, save for a few 
sophomoric touches and a tendency 
toward a style that resembles a steam 
shovel at work on a sandbank of 
colorful words, is admirably done. Out 
of the chaos of ‘‘ Wife of the Centaur’”’ 
Mr. Hume seems to be emerging bril- 
liantly. Good first novels essentially 
autobiographical in character are fre- 
quent enough; it is the second and the 
third which are the acid tests. 

LOUIS BROMFIELD 








SONGS OF MANY WATERS 






By Mable Holmes Parsons 






STAND still as a cedar by the river. 
The river’s eyes are far-flashing. 
The river’s ears are long. 

I harken to the talking of its bosom. 
The river sees, 

The river hears, 

The river tells. ... 












It sees the tall-eared doe, 
suckling her young. 

It sees the young buck, 
listening. 

It hears the lippings of lovers. 

It hears the cracklings of hunters. 

It hears the death song of fires. 

It hears the tears — of does... . 





























The river sees, 
The river hears, 
The river tells. ... 


MY beloved, 

O my hunter, 
The forest sees with a thousand eyes. 
The forest speaks with a thousand lips. 
The forest stirs with a thousand steps. 


O my beloved, 
O my hunter, 
Be as the body of the fir. 
The body of the fir is quiet in the wind. 
The body of the fir has many ears. .. . 
Your silence shall deceive the foe 

who listens for your feet. . . . 
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However, writing had become for 
her an almost impossible struggle, not 
so much against disease as toward 
conviction that some work of an inward 
purification had to be accomplished 
before she could advance, before she 
could be worthy to express the com- 
plete truth which in her imagination 
she apprehended. 

“The Canary”, her last complete 
story, was done in July, 1922. 

That autumn she abandoned writing 
and went into retirement at the Gurd- 
jieff Institute (‘‘Seekers After Truth’’), 
Fontainebleau, where she was taken 


with a sudden hemorrhage on the 
night of January 9, 1923. In the 
communal cemetery of Avon, near 
Fontainebleau, Katherine Mansfield’s 
burial place may be located by a tomb 
inscribed with her favorite lines from 
Shakespeare, which were spoken by 
Hotspur in “King Henry IV’”’ — ‘“‘ But 
I tell you my lord fool, out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety.” 

The four books published in the 
States since her passing are: “‘Bliss”’, 
“‘The Garden Party’, ‘‘The Doves’ 
Nest”’, and ‘‘ The Little Girl’’. 


THE HOUND IN LEASH 


By Lawrence Lee 


HOUND’S a hound despite all chains 
That leash his limbs from speed; 
And the smell of fox, like growing pains, 
Troubles the yearlings of_his breed. 


The free hound goes where keen winds run; 
The hound in leash lies still. 

One hunts a course that’s sometimes done, 
But one speeds past the farthest hill. 


The free hound gets the raw, rich meat, 
And feels the friendly hand; 

A leashed hound knows that hungry feet 
Must press across a friendless land. 


When free hounds take the fox of red 
Their souls are satisfied; 

But leashed hounds hunt a fox far sped 
Through fields where huntsmen never ride. 


The leashed hound runs till morning grey 
Burns blue in the fires of noon; 
He trails the last red scent of day, 


Then harries out the silver moon. 
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THE BOOKMAN will present each month tabloid reviews of a selected list of recent 


fiction. 


This section will include also the books most in demand according to the 


current reports in ‘‘Books of the Month’’, complied by the R. R. Bowker Company, 


The Baker and Taylor Company’s ‘Retail Bookseller’’, 
Such books as the editor specially recommends are 


Monthly Score’’. 
a star. 


Aminoff Dutton. 
Fifth of twelve volumes on the life of 
Napoleon. Considerably marred by the 
author’s playful style of writing. 


VICTORY Léonie 


*THE GREEN HAT — Michael Arlen 
Doran. ‘“‘The Constant Nymph” cannot 
prove more constant in sales, to say nothing 
of emotions, than Iris March. 


*May FAIR Michael Arlen Doran. 
“These Charming People”’ find life gayer 
than ever and death as inevitable. 


FATHER ABRAHAM Irving Bacheller 
Bobbs-Merrill. Lincoln again demands 
that the public take him to its heart. 


THE DIVINE Lapy — E. Barrington 
Dodd, Mead. With costume and flowing 
syllable this lady reconstructs a fascinat- 
ing period. 


PRAIRIE FIRES Lorna Doone Beers 
Dutton. North Dakota as a background 
and her farmers’ fight for financial and 
political freedom as a theme. One wishes 
that the unusual material had been used to 
better advantage. 


*DrumMs — Thomas Boyd Scribner. 
The roll of Revolutionary thunder advances 
a boy’s soul to splendid manhood. 


BIGGER AND BLACKER Octavus 
Cohen — Little, Brown. Mr. 
miliar darkies in the movies 
ever but no better. 


Roy 
Cohen’s fa- 


as good as 


FISHMONGER’S FIDDLE A. E. Coppard 
Knopf. Short stories, comic and tragic. 
Original themes, written in beautiful prose. 


LOVE — *‘Elizabeth”’ — Doubleday, Page. 
The author’s charm overrides implausibili- 
ties in the love of tempestuous youth for 
middle aged matron. 


THE LOoRING Mystery — Jeffery Farnol 
— Little, Brown. A graceful mystery story 


and BOOKMAN’S 


marked with 


THE 


with its sorry moments. 
conceived. 


Exciting and well 


*So Bic Edna Ferber — Doubleday, 
Page. This mother, Selina, and her uncer- 
tain son, becoming rapidly a classic among 
pictures of domestic discord and adjust- 
ment. 


*THE GREAT GATSBY F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald — Scribner. ‘‘ These Charming Drink- 
ers’’ come upon tragedy unawares in what 
is a brilliant piece of writing. 


THE ANNEXATION Society —J. S&S. 
Fletcher Knopf. Thefts and murders 
add complications to mysteries that are 
skilfully kept dark almost to the last page. 


*THE WHITE MONKEY — John Gals- 
worthy Scribner. Still climbing, this 
creature symbolical of the foibles of postwar 
society. 


THE POLYGLOTS William Gerhardi 
Duffield. A worthy successor to ‘“ Futil- 
ity’. Good writing here. (See page 694. 

*SOUNDINGS — A. Hamilton Gibbs 
Little, Brown. A girl finds love stronger 
than mind a fictional observation of 
passion that is arresting. 


THE RECKLESS LADY Philip Gibbs 
Doran. A mother and daughter work out 
their highly interesting problem from Monte 
Carlo to Grand Rapids. 


* BARREN GROUND Ellen Glasgow 
Doubleday, Page. Surrounding the life 
story of a woman with beautiful descriptior 
and detailed characterizations, Miss Glas- 
gow has achieved something like a master- 
piece. 


Day OF ATONEMENT — Louis Golding 
Knopf. As a novel this is interesting and 
often thrilling but as a tract it does not 
ring true. 


THUNDERING HERD — Zane Grey 
Riding to romance on a 


THE 
Harper. 
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buffalo, Mr. Grey equals the success of his 
wild horse romances. 


CHOICE — Charles Guernon — Lippin- 
cott. A meandering and rather incoherent 
account of the conflict between passion and 
art in the life of a singer. 

Not UNDER THE LAW Grace Living- 
ston Hill Lippincott. Trials overcome 
and love triumphant make a woman’s 
story that should please many women. 


DESTINY Rupert Hughes — Harper. 
What would otherwise be a well balanced 
novel with many poetic touches is stained 
by unnecessary vulgarities. 


THE OLD WOMAN OF THE MOVIES 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez — Dutton. Rich in 
landscape and character, these tales depict 
episodes from the human comedy in exotic 
times and places. 


THE GEORGE AND THE CROWN — Sheila 
Kaye-Smith Dutton. A book that con- 
the beauties of nature, wild and 
tame, on the earth’s surface and in men’s 
hearts. Worthy to stand with the best that 
its author has produced. 


tractec 
LTasus 


FAME Micheline Keating — Putnam. 


Its eighteen year old author has absorbed 
just enough of the patter of modern sophisti- 
cated writing to make her stuff faintly 
nauseating. 


*THE CONSTANT NYMPH Margaret 
Kennedy Doubleday, Page. <A sort of 
morality of unmanners governs this irre- 
sistible tale. 


St. MAWR D. H. Lawrence — Knopf. 
The story of a devil-horse and five people 
who, having had their sex, decide to leave 
talone. The horse’s reactions are dramat- 
c, but disappointing. 


Doran. 
“*God’s 


THE HARP Ethelreda Lewis 
\ South African novel to rank with 
Stepchildren’”’. 


* ARROWSMITH Sinclair Lewis Har- 
court, Brace. An idealist doctor attempts 
to cure the Babbitt in himself and his 
country. 


AFTERWARDS Mrs. Belloc Lowndes — 
Doubleday, Page. Society mystery in smart 
London capably told. 


*THE PAINTED VEIL — W. Somerset 
Maugham Doran. Primitive emotions 
overtake gentile people in the land of the 
primitive. 


*Gop’s STEPCHILDREN — Sarah _ Ger- 
trude Millin — Boni, Liveright. The blood 
of the black man furnishes plot and coun- 
terplot in a novel written with exquisite 
economy. 


STOLEN IDOLS — E. Phillips Oppenheim 

- Little, Brown. The story of the charm- 
ing Ballastons and certain Chinese gods, 
and the dreadful things they did to one 
another. 


THE GUERMANTES WAY — Marcel Proust 

Seltzer. With this pair of volumes, the 
great Proust cycle in English approaches 
completion. The translation comes as near 
to doing justice to the style of the original 
as is possible. 


THE PEASANTS — Ladislas Reymont — 
Knopf. A gigantic tragi-comedy of peas- 
ant life which should be approached with 
respect. 


THE CAROLINIAN — Rafael Sabatini — 
Houghton Mifflin. A ruffle and a sword 
prove as entertaining under American 
skies as under those of Spain or France. 


SEDUCERS IN EQuapor — V. Sackville- 
West Doran. A violent title hides a 
delicious satire. 


FRANKLIN WINSLOW KANE — Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick — Houghton Mifflin. So 
fine and distinguished a piece of work by 
the author of ‘“‘The Little French Girl” as 
to make the reprinting really worthwhile. 


*THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL — Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick — Houghton Mifflin. 
The primmest among the season’s heroines 
proves that the ideal woman still claims 
the throne. 


BRAVE EARTH—A. T. Sheppard — 
Doran. King Henry VIII’s time recon- 
structed with care and beauty. 


THE CRAZY FOOL Donald Ogden 
Stewart —A. and C. Boni. Another 
burlesque novel in which mankind may 
laugh heartily at itself and its whims. 


Mr. BISBEE’S PRINCESS — Julian Street 
— Doubleday, Page. Three short stories of 
suave humor and grace. 


*THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE — Edith 
Wharton — Appleton. A difficult sex tan- 
gle unraveled with taste and beauty. 


*SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND — Gordon 
Young — Doran. Love and adventure 
combined in a manner truly Conradian, 
(See page 695.) 
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BOOKS THAT MAY HAVE 
ESCAPED YOU 


1. “Young Mrs. Cruse” by Viola 
Meynell. Exquisite short stories and 
sketches worthy to rank with Katherine 
Mansfield’s. 


2. “The Prelude to Adventure” by | 
Hugh Walpole. One of the loveliest 
books ever written by this famous 
Englishman. 


3. “‘Sonnets of a Portrait Painter”’ 
by Arthur Davison Ficke. Poems 
= should be in the library of every 
over. 


4. “Joseph Pulitzer: His Life and 
Letters’? by Don C. Seitz. An excel- 
lent biography and also a good interpre- 
tation of American journalism. 


5. “The Genius of America” by 
Stuart Pratt Sherman. This fine 
critic’s clearest expression of his 
critical views. 


Speculative Travelers 


ILAIRE BELLOC is now genial 
and now dogmatic. He is more 
likely to be genial when speaking of 
sailboats than when touching on philos- 
ophy; but he is constantly stimulating 
in the new rambling discourses from a 
sea trip, ‘‘The Cruise of the Nona”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin). It is a surprising 
and a valuable book. In the midst of 
its pages one comes upon such bits as 
this: 

By what right shall fifty-one men out of a 
hundred, who have no particular taste for 
the drinking of tea, who, upon the whole, 
dislike it, but not earnestly, forbid the other 
forty-nine to drink tea, when those forty- 
nine feel tea-drinking to be a very necessity 
of their lives? For what reason shall fifty- 
one men—of whom perhaps only one 
knows anything upon the subject — out- 
vote forty-nine — of whom perhaps five 
know something of the subject? decide 


(for instance) upon the annexation of an 
Asian islet? How can you trust fifty-one 


RECOMMENDS — 


white men to legislate for forty-nine black 
men, or, to put it more strongly, fifty-one 
black men to legislate for forty-nine white? 
Who does not know that in such a case only 
organised force could decide? 


A gentler travel book, or rather book 
of nature essays, is William Beebe’s 
“‘Jungle Days” (Putnam). This col- 
lection is, I think, as good as any of 
the earlier ones and a better book by 
far than the elaborate ‘‘Galapagos: 
World’s End’”’. Here, with his arimals 
and his jungle plants, his philosophiz- 
ings and his eccentricities, we have this 
emotional scientist at his best. Per- 
haps it is not ethical in the eyes of pub- 
lishers to review the format of a book; 
but I must say that, although the 
general appearance of this volume is 
lovely, to illustrate it with photographic 
plates was little short of criminal. Mr. 
Beebe makes his jungle a magic place. 
He gives his animals personality. He 
tells us of a grandmother frog or a 
wistful monkey, tells of them with 
insight and poetry; yet the photo- 
graphic reproduction reminds us of 
nothing but the biological laboratory 
or the zoo. Mr. Beebe himself stand- 
ing upon a giant fallen tree is a terrific 
comedown from the tree of the pages, 
or indeed from the Mr. Beebe we might 
have imagined. Perhaps it isn’t Mr. 
Beebe on the tree—I can’t quite 
make out. Anyhow, it was a terrible 
blunder to illustrate this magical and 
very beautiful book. 


” 


Two Interesting Novels 


oe. impressed when 
appeared, and was hailed as the 
work of a new novelist of promise. 
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Its successor, ‘‘The Polyglots’” (Duf- 
field), makes fascinating reading if you 
do not object to the impudence, per- 
versity, and rattleheaded quality of 
its story telling and its characteriza- 
tions. It is a muddlebrained combina- 
tion of Henry James and Sinclair Lewis, 
with a dash of D. H. Lawrence, just 
forfun. However, in spite of all these 
qualifications, I reeommend it heartily, 
for with its Japanese, Belgian, Russian, 
English, and other personages it pro- 
vides plenty of amusement as well as 
irritation. In my list of novelists 
whose characterizations it displays I 
have neglected to mention Mr. Dickens 
—and that is the best of it. Uncle 
Lucy comes straight from the covers of 
“‘Pickwick”’, and there are various 
ladies and gentlemen as delightful. 
On page 71 Gerhardi writes this per- 
fect review of his own book: 


Meanwhile, the situation as regards the 
sheepskin coats was still uncertain. Vague 
and perplexing. Dubious and undeter- 
mined. Confused and unsettled. Oracu- 
lar, ambiguous, equivocal. Bewildering, 
precarious, embarrassing and controvertible, 
mysterious and undefinable, inscrutable 
and unaccountable, impenetrable, hesitant 

-apparently insoluble. Incredible! In- 
comprehensible! My orders were to ascer- 
tain their whereabouts and to arrange for 
their despatch by rail to —I didn’t quite 
remember where. This I tried to arrange. 
“But where are the coats?” the railway 
authorities questioned. Alas, this was 
more than I knew. For the sheepskin 
coats, as I said, could not be traced. 


Again, on page 365, in response to an 
aunt’s query as to the hero’s own novel 
“Is there a lot of action in it?’’ — 
Gerhardi makes him reply: 
“Oh, lots and lots! Gun play in every 
chapter. Fireworks! People chasing each 


other round and round and round till they 
drop from exhaustion.” 


The other novel I recommend is 
clearer of intent. It is filled with color 
and action more clearly founded. It 
reminds me, now of Conrad, now of 
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Maugham, and yet preserves a dis- 
tinct quality of its own. This is ‘‘Sei- 
bert of the Island’’ (Doran) by Gordon 
Young, an American writer known 
better in England than here. Young 
writes with sweep and power. His 
characters are vividly and simply 
drawn. Seibert is a villainous figure 
of a man, working out his ambition on 
a Polynesian island, where natives and 
whites alike fear him. The love story 
is a complicated one, and the whole 
story is filled with emotional excite- 
ment. In a long time I have read no 
book I so thoroughly enjoyed. 


Spring Poets not without Force 


F only there were some way of con- 

vincing Americans that they ought 
to buy a volume of poetry now and 
then! They read poetry, they talk of 
it, yet they allow book after book of 
beauty and rare attainment to be pub- 
lished and fail, leaving author and pub- 
lisher in a state of mind from which 
recovery is necessary before the next 
effort is made. Like many other 
things, it isn’t right; but I suppose 
there is small use preaching about it. 
Here are four poets worthy of con- 
sideration among the first: Hervey 
Allen, Don Marquis, Ridgely Torrence, 
and Archibald MacLeish. The most 
striking book is Mr. Allen’s. He has 
called it ‘‘Earth Moods” (Harper), 
and says in his preface it is ‘‘for the 
most part an attempt to phrase poetic- 
ally some of the modern conceptions of 
life’. His phrases leap one after an- 
other in his effort to give an impression 
of the swift flow of life through the 
ages, with whirling heavenly bodies 
and frozen worlds. He is successful, 
too, and if the reader can meet him 
with imagination, there is a terrifying 
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beauty and clarity about some of these 
first poems. He reminds me now of 
Marlowe, now of Shelley; but not in a 
sense of imitation; for Hervey Allen 
has always seemed to me at his best the 
most strongly original of our younger 
poets. If you like splendor of words 
and vigor of conception you will want 
this book, and later in the pages you 
will find dramatic lyrics of stark power, 
and lyrics of some grace. There is 
magnificence, it seems to me, in these 
lines: 

Who has heard the crack of Carthaginian 

whips 
Upon the backs of frozen elephants, 


The roar of war-horns in the Maritime Alps, 
he snake-drums of Numidian cavalry? 


And is there not nice philosophy in 
this, ‘‘ How the lack of Earth’s mystery 
affects the thought of cities”’ 


Thought, rootless thought of town, 
Cut from its primal source, 

Grows subtle and grows faint, 

Less than the wisdom of the clown, 
Who with his hands in roots 

Has felt them and himself, 

While sheltered from all weather 


“The Awakening’ (Doubleday, 
Page) contains poems of Don Mar- 
quis selected for English consumption 
and printed here. Some day the world 
at large will awake to the fact that 


Mr. Marquis is one of our truly 
great literary figures. In these verses 
there are his gusto and his sense 


of musical phrase, his mysticism and 
his great humanity. ‘‘The Jesters’ 
i great poem. It has majesty, 
irony, beauty. Mr. Marquis has the 
gift of writing the graceful lyric; but it 
is never a lyric too sweet with senti- 
ment or too lush with color. Nor is he 
a cautious poet; he has not been afraid 
to be lowbrow. Now, as he reaches 
middle age, he discovers that he is 
admitted to the paths of the great. I 
quote one of the least important of the 
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poems, but a lovely one — ‘‘A Mood 


of Pavlowa”’: 


The soul of the Spring through its body of 
earth 
Bursts in a bloom of fire, 
And the crocuses come in a rainbow riot of 
mirth. : 
They flutter, they burn, they take wing, 
they aspire... . 
Wings, motion and music and flame, 
Flower, woman and laughter, and all these 
the same! 
She is light and first love and the youth of 
the world, 
She is sandalled with joy 
and whirled, 
She is flung, she is swirled, she is driver 
along 
By the carnival winds that have torn her 
away 
From the coronal bloom on the 
the May... 
She is youth, she is foam, she is flame, she i 
visible Song! 


she iS 


brow of 


In ‘‘The Happy Marriage’’, Archi- 


bald MacLeish showed that he had 
matured to the poet’s estate. He has 
a highly intellectual being, and he 


translates it in terms of Meredithia: 
verse, embroidered 
moments of beauty. In “The Pot 
of Earth’? (Houghton Mifflin) he tells 
a love story in simple yet at the same 
time vastly involved measures. He is 
a fine poet. If I find him occasionally 
difficult, that quality does not dim mj 
admirationforhim. Take these exqui- 
site eight lines, for example: 


occasionally bj 


Unless the rain comes soon the colored peta 

Sheathing the secret stigma of the rose 

Will fall, will wither, and the swollen wom! 

Close, harden, upon a brittle stalk 

Seal up its summer, and the hollyhock, 

The broom, the furze, the poppy w 
become, 

Their petals fallen, all their petals fallen, 

Pease-cods — seedboxes — haws 


Ridgely Torrence has a talent that 
in its surety and steadiness amounts to 
He is, I think, one of our fore- 
most present importance 
exceeding those above discussed. His 
rhythms and his words are simple; his 
sure. He writes little, 


genius. 
poets, in 


execution is 
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but its purity of accomplishment can- 
not be questioned. It is difficult to 
detach a part of one of his poems, for 
they are so perfectly units. I am 
quoting, therefore, from his new vol- 
ume ‘‘Hesperides’’ (Macmillan) the 
entire poem ‘‘Evensong”’: 


Beauty calls and gives no warning, 

Shadows rise and wander on the day. 

In the twilight, in the quiet evening 

We shall rise and smile and go away. 

Over the flaming leaves 

Freezes the sky. 

It is the season grieves, 

Not you, not I. 

All our springtimes, all our summers, 

We have kept the longing warm within. 

Now we leave the after-comers 

To attain the dream we did not win. 

O we have wakened, Sweet, and had our 
birth, 

And that’s the end of earth; 

And we have toiled and smiled and kept the 
light, 

And that’s the end of night. 


Vermonters but— 


V R. WERNER has again written 
1¥I. a biography that calls for much 

It is a better book than his 
“Barnum”’, though perhaps not quite 


praise. 


so readable. The material, however, 
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was heavier. For ‘‘Brigham Young” 
(Harcourt, Brace) deals with polygamy 
rather than press agentry, and its im- 
plications are more profound. Mr. 
Werner has great ability in reconstruct- 
ing character; but he seems to me to 
fail in this book when he tries to show 
the sweep of the period. Perhaps it 
was too much to hope that, since he 
has so magnificent an understanding 
of the souls of people, he would under- 
stand completely the implications of 
events as they play into each other. 
Brigham Young stands out from these 
pages a firmer figure than Barnum, 
four dimensional and complete. To 
the Vermonter, Smith and Young will 
not seem typical —- any more than does 
Calvin Coolidge — of the poetry of the 
Green Mountains. Yet here, surely, 
is the story of a revolt from Puritanism 
worldwide in its effect, against which 
the voice of bachelor Mencken seems 
the puny squall of a firstborn. Lovers 
of biography, those interested in reli- 
gion, or in the complicated phases of 
great character, will find ‘‘Brigham 
Young” essential. If you wish to 
know what my quarrel with the book 
is, compare it with Amy Lowell’s “‘ John 
Keats’’. 
J. F. 

























GALSWORTHY’S 
UNDERSTANDING 
By William Rose Benet 


* HOSE who dutifully confection 

the short story to the sacred pat- 
tern of the hour may well become of the 
company which shakes its tambourines 
in hell’’, says Galsworthy in his fore- 
word to this stout volume of his col- 
lected tales. He says it modestly, 
withal, not arrogating to himself the 
achievement of a better purpose but 
merely mentioning that such achieve- 
ment has been his ideal. 

As for Galsworthy’s method in these 
stories, his point of view is that, I 
think, of Ferrand, the narrator of ‘‘A 
Simple Tale”’: 

“There are two kinds of men in this 
world, monsieur — one who will not rest 
content till he has become master of all the 
toys that make a fat existence — in never 
looking to see of what they are made; and 
the other, for whom life is tobacco and a 
crust of bread, and liberty to take all to 


pieces, so that his spirit may feel good with- 
in him. Frankly, I am of that kind.” 


Galsworthy examines character with 
a deep sympathy. He searches life’s 
pathos, spreads before you its diverse 
tragedy. There is always beneficence 
in his touch, even when he illustrates 
the most. heartbreaking ironies. 
Beauty and romance and the glamor 
of innocence pervade ‘“‘A Man of 
Devon” and ‘The Apple Tree’’. 
They are idyllic for all the darkness of 
their endings. ‘‘Caravan”’ is a gallery 
of character studies, of folk rich and 
poor, strong and weak. The presenta- 
tion of them is a relief after the 
crowded concocted incident of the 


magazine stories of the day. Here are 
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people studied at first hand, complex 
and simple, sturdy and broken. One 
after the other they move through the 
mystery of their heroism and their de- 
feat. Of their heroisms and defeats 
the author is the brooding but helpless 
spectator. Sometimes he lapses into 
sentimentality. It is always his dan- 
ger. But his ideal is a profound charity. 

There are several sympathetic studies 
of Germans in wartime England. The 
war psychology of the extreme Hun 
baiter is terribly presented in ‘‘The 
Dog It Was that Died’’, written in 
1919. Of all the horrors of war this 
curse of hate, turning reasonable men 
into relentless and truly vicious 
*‘witch burners’’, seems the most terri- 
fying. It is the hideous concomitant 
of war that eventually makes every 
cause unrighteous. Galsworthy has 
been deeply shocked by it, by the in- 
sanity of an idee fire in a formerly 
healthy mind. And he is familiar with 
the Black Godmother, Fear, its fore- 
runner. 

“The Pack”’, an early story of 1905, 
is ‘‘teamed”’ with ‘“‘The Dog It Was 
that Died’. Although I do not always 
find justification in Galsworthy’s 
method of pairing the stories in this 
volume throughout, an old one with a 
new one of somewhat similar theme, in 
this case it enables one to compare the 
seed with the tree. ‘‘ The Pack”’ is the 
story of a college ‘‘ragging’’, but it ends 
with the significant remark, ‘‘ What 
second-hand devil is it that gets into us 
when we run in packs?” 

One of the most impressive stories i! 
the book, as it is one of the longest, is 
“*A Stoic’’, written in 1916. Old Hey- 
thorp is unforgetable, though hardly a 













stoic in the true meaning of the word. 
One cannot be both a stoic and a volup- 
tuary. Heis aman, on the other hand, 
who has always given rein to his pas- 
sions and fancies. He makes a good 
end, but through power of personality 
rather than through stoicism. A man 
that the world might regard as repre- 
hensible, but what a_hearteningly 
courageous figure, a man with a hot 
heart in his breast and the stomach for 
a fight — as well as for viands! 

Other unforgetable characters in 
these tales are ‘‘A Knight”’ and “‘ Late 

-299”". The latter story, in my 
opinion, comes as near to being a 
masterpiece as anything I have ever 
read of Galsworthy’s. And ‘The 
Juryman”’ and “The First and the 
Last’”’ are unusually powerful stories. 

The irony of life is in all these tales 
apparent, the trickery of fate, the de- 
feat of nobility, faithfulness and cour- 
age, the cowardice of average human- 
ity. Yet despite the striking evidences 
of Galsworthy’s disillusionment, the 
quality that most pervades his work is 
human sympathy and understanding. 
That we note, first and last. It is the 
quality that gives his writing psycho- 
logical significance, that makes it truly 
dramatic when he is treating crucial 
instances. His craftsmanship, his style, 
is not superlative, but his insight into 
the human mind and heart is that of a 
great observer. 


Caravan. The Assembled Tales of John 


Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
By Joseph Collins 


IR WILLIAM OSLER often said 
that if anyone were to write a 
biography of him he hoped it would be 
Harvey Cushing, his devoted and un- 





derstanding friend, and brilliant col- 
league. Rarely has a biographer had 
the portrayal of such an inspiring 
subject. 

On reading the 1,500 pages of the 
book, one realizes that such a life, filled 
to the brim with endeavor and human 
interest, with all its accumulated mass 
of letters and material from which to 
draw, might have caused dismay to the 
earnest biographer. It has taken Dr. 
Cushing five years to accomplish his 
labor of love. ‘‘He who runs may 
read’’, and one may imagine that at 
least some of the time was taken in de- 
ciding not so much what could be 
garnered from the life to perpetuate, 
as what could be left out so that the 
book should not assume undue propor- 
tions. 

Every page of this work tells some- 
thing of the man, his work, his courage 
in adversity, his friendships, his love 
for his family; and through it all there 
is astonishingly little of Harvey Cush- 
ing. The book is a true biography, 
because while it relates important 
events in the history of medicine, these 
are introduced so as to throw into strong 
relief the character of the man. This 
biography must surely be one of the 
few ever written in which the reader 
throughout two large volumes will 
find it difficult to place a finger upon 
a fault or point to an act of which he 
can distinctly disapprove. 

Sir William Osler received plaudits 
and testimony of devotion from three 
countries on his seventieth birthday. 
After giving his energy and knowledge 
in service during the war, he bravely 
relinquished a life that was throughout 
an ardent example of ‘‘faith, hope, and 
charity’’, of which trinity he has exem- 
plified the fact that he thought ‘‘the 
greatest of these is charity”’. 

Rarely have character and person- 
ality been more faithfully and accu- 
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rately described than were Osler’s by the 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, soon 
after his death: 


Physician, teacher, guide, lover of his 
fellow man. Noble exemplar of charity 
and tolerance and temperance and work 
and love; untiring stimulator and benefac- 
tor of this society; whose sparkling wit and 
genial subtle humour smoothed the rough 
way of life for so many weary spirits; whose 
presence banished discord and suspicion. 
The gap which his absence leaves among us 
will forever be warmed by the glow of that 
all-embracing love which radiated from his 
presence like a halo of light, and brought to 
all about him, something of the peace which 
now is his. 


William Osler came of a distinguished 
Canadian family, the youngest of six 
boys and two girls, all of whom have 
left their mark on the world, ‘“‘in that 
state of life to which it pleased God to 
call them’. The father was in the 
British navy, but was persuaded by his 
godfather to go into the Anglican 
church. Leaving the navy, he went to 
Cambridge, took orders, then heard 
“the call’? and, accompanied by his 
young Cornish wife, went to Canada as 
a missionary no sinecure in those 
early days. 

Sir William was born at Bond Head, 
Ontario, on July 12,1849. His parents 
were anxious that one of their six sons 
should follow in the father’s footsteps 
and join the church; but one by one the 
sons adopted some other profession. 
Finally the parents’ desire was centred 
on the last, the Benjamin. Willie Osler, 
as he was then called, did his best and 
studied for the ministry. On the eve 
of taking holy orders, he found it im- 
possible. So he was lost to the church 
and won by medicine. Considering all 
the profession gained through his ad- 
vocacy, we cannot find it in our hearts 
to regret this step. 

He went first to a grammar school at 
Weston, then to Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontario, where he received 
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Prize and a silver 
prowess in running. 
From there, to Trinity University, 
Toronto, studying medicine at this 
college and at McGill University, 
Montreal. He was graduated at the 
age of twenty-three. After continuing 
his study of medicine in London, Leip- 
zig, and Vienna, he returned to Canada 
in 1874 to take the Chair of the Insti- 
tute of Medicine at McGill. 

In 1884 he was appointed Gulstonian 
lecturer for the year by the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians in London, and in 
that year he became professor of clinical 
medicine in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. There he remained five years. 
Then followed his third professorship, 
in Johns Hopkins University, which he 
held until 1905, when he left amid 
universal expressions of admiration and 
regret to become regius professor of 


the Chancellor’s 
trophy for his 


medicine in Oxford University. 

William Osler had an abnormal 
capacity for work. Henamedit,in one 
of his addresses, the master word in 
medicine. Like those men who have 
system, he used every moment of his 
waking hours, yet seemed to have lei- 
sure to carry on a daily flow of letters, to 
play with children, to entertain number- 
less guests who flocked from all parts of 
the world to the ‘‘Open Arms”’ (as he 
called his home at Norham Gardens), 
and to visit the sick and sorrowful, 
from whom he sometimes had to come 
away ‘‘whistling that he might not 
weep ’’. 

He found time to be a 
attendant of meetings, to take a leading 
part in his profession, to ‘‘read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest his books’’, 
to found libraries, visit hospitals, enter- 
tain undergraduates, give lectures, be 
the moving spirit in his home, and al- 
ways to prove a source of inspiration or 
‘*Hurry is the 


constant 


consolation to others. 


Devil”? was a constant remark, so he 
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lived by the clock and was rarely late 
for an appointment. From those that 
would waste his precious time he would 
“‘softly and silently vanish away” with 
a charming smile and wave of a cheer- 
ful hand. He was wont to shake his 
head and murmur, ‘‘So much to do, the 
undone vast’’, yet never thought with 
Hamlet: 


The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


“ec 


His textbook, ‘‘The Principles and 
Practice of Medicine’’, published in 
1892, saw eleven editions by 1912. Of 
the first edition 23,000 copies were 
sold. It was published in France, 
Germany, China, and in Spain. 

Osler was a great physician, a greater 
educator, and a greater friend. He 
was fortunate in life to have known 
what he wanted, and to have got it. 
And he was fortunate, when life ended, 
that he found a biographer who keeps 
his spirit alive and who has painted a 
portrait of him that will convey to 
posterity an adequate and appropriate 
idea of the kind of man he was. 

Eventually there is bound to be an- 
other biography of him. I venture to 
say that it will dwell at far greater 
length on the first half of his life. 
Those who knew Osler intimately will 
be astonished to find scant reference to 
the interesting Francis family with 
whom he lived for so many years in 
Montreal; to Nancy Astor to whom he 
was legal guardian and who has often 
shown her capacity to do and say inter- 
esting, indeed even startling things; 
and finally to the playful side of his 
nature. To make a man into a saint, 
though he deserves it, does not always 
do him justice. William Osler had 
extraordinarily great qualities, his feet 
were less of clay than those of most 
men, but he was passionate in his likes 
and dislikes, he was often indiscreet, 


sometimes tactless to an unbelievable 
degree; he could not and would not 
suffer fools at all, and he exacted un- 
qualified devotion and freedom to go 
his own way. He loved practical jokes 
but he was not at all happy when they 
were played on him. Yet one of the 
great charms of Osler was that he was 
so human, and had so much love and 
understanding of humanity. Itisasa 
man that his friends remember him, 
and it is thus that he should always be 
remembered. 


The Life of William Osler. 
Cushing. Two volumes. 
versity Press. 


By Harvey 
Oxford Uni- 
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By Winifred Katzin 


F. ¢~ accompanying his soul round 


the world in search of itself, Count 
Keyserling arrives back home at last, 
the happier, it is to be inferred, for a 
hoard of enriching experiences. He 
has had an illuminating, though per- 
haps not precisely a successful, time 
of it. 

Much in the manner of the oriental 
psychics who can erase at will all con- 
sciousness from their own minds’ sur- 
face in order to receive impressions 
from their consultants’ unimpaired, 
this quasi-German philosopher has 
achieved a wholly un-European power 
of similar receptivity, which invests 
the chronicle of his adventures with 
immense authority and interest. The 
supernormal keenness and range of his 
vision have enabled him to discern, 
through her many veils, the features of 
the secret East. Hindu, Brahmin, 
Buddhist and Moslem have yielded up 
to his all-penetrating inspection their 
quintessential identities, which he has 
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understood as no Westerner has ever 
done before. 

Unlike most other philosophers whose 
preoccupations are mainly metaphysi- 
cal and scientific, Count Keyserling 
discloses a poet’s sensitiveness to the 
beauties of places and people and other 
outward manifestations of the hidden 
beauty which is their source. His 
diary abounds in splendid descriptions 
of the jungle and its creatures, subordi- 
nate, itis true, tothe philosophical medi- 
tations which crowd in upon them, but 
deeply felt and expressed. 

Students of the ancient, and hither- 
to imperfectly interpreted religions 
of the East, will find here what they 
must long have sought in vain—a 
Western soul thoroughly attuned to 
the spirit and soul of the Orient, and 
capable of maintaining a perfect unity 
with both for as long as the purposes of 
realization and interpretation require. 
It is as though the very voice of the 
East were speaking through the medium 
of a European tongue. There is a pas- 
sage toward the end of the book in 
which Count Keyserling sums up his 
final judgment in the matter of religion: 


And now I recognize that the practical 
superiority of Christianity is the expression 
of an absolute metaphysical advantage: it 
embodies, as no other religion does, the 
spirit of freedom. Man, conditioned by 
nature, can show himself free only in two 
ways: by saying yes inwardly to all events, 
and by taking the initiative in directing 
them. . . . If the Indians, the profoundest 
of all thinkers, fail in practical life, this is 
due to the fact that they do not know how 
to impress their free being upon appearance. 
Instead of taking up their cross, they think 
of its insubstantiality, which releases them 
just as little as the denial of an undesirable 
relationship removes the relation. . . . We 
know nothing like as much as they do; but 
the teaching of Christ induces us to live 
unconsciously accordingly to their knowl- 
edge. Thus we are more destined to action 
than they are. We are the hands of God. 
These hands, as hands, are blind, and their 
blindness has caused much mischief. But 
if one day they are guided by the spirit of 
recognition, it is they who will, in so far as it 
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is possible at all, succeed in founding the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. 

With chameleon-like rapidity, and 
with far greater than chameleon-like 
success, Count Keyserling changes him- 
self to fit in with his ever shifting back- 
ground. Once quit of the East, he in- 
stantly recovers a Western equilibrium 
and establishes anew within his soul 
and mind the Western attitude he re- 
linquished upon setting foot on Indian 
soil. He arrives in America and pro- 
ceeds to analyze the nature of this 
amazing country and the amazing 
people who have made it. Perhaps it 
is because his field of observation is 
now less remote that we begin to detect 
a certain parti pris in his judgments, as 
when, in an early chapter of his Diary, 
he uttered rather foolish common- 
places about the Englishman. Or it 
may be that he really does see the 
Orient more truthfully and more pro- 
foundly, on account of some spiritual 
affinity with it of which he is himself 
but faintly aware. At any rate, the 
interest of his book takes a sharp de- 
cline after the sixtieth chapter. 

He is home for some days before he 
asks himself the question which to 
answer is to resolve the greatest prob- 
lem of his life: Has his long journey 
brought him closer to a knowledge of 
himself, or is he as far away from that 
as ever? He believes he is nearer, but 
not yet near enough. And it is Bach 
who answers the question for him, as 
his soul, a little weary of its protracted 
explorations, finds solace in a fugue. 
‘Tf only I could think as this man com- 
posed’’, he sighs; “‘if my recognition 
could mirror such depth as his music 
does, then I would have reached my 
goal.”’ 

Browning, did Count Keyserling but 
remember, could have told him long 
ago that one act of creation can be in- 
terpreted only in terms of another, 
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that, in fact, you can’t get at the heart 
of mystery with a pick ax, however 
skilfully you may wield it — 


The rest may reason and welcome, 
’Tis we musicians Know. 


The literary quality of the book is 
ruined in this pseudo-English version, 
owing to the restrictions placed upon 
the translator by the author himself. 
His incredible letter, directing how the 
work should be done, is quoted in the 
preface, and is a very necessary justi- 
fication for the grotesque construction 
of the sentences and the purely German 
character of the language throughout. 
It is unforgivable. 

The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated upon an admirable piece of book- 
making. 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By 
Count Hermann Keyserling. Trans- 
lated by J. Holroyd Reece. Two volumes. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


HERE AND THERE 
By Louis Untermeyer 


HE title is not intended as a re- 

viewer’s shrug at being confronted 
with six wholly unrelated volumes, but 
to indicate the geographical even more 
than the technical disparity} in‘ their 
authors. Mrs. Tietjens is the only 
local representative, and patriotism as 
well as place aux dames leads me to turn 
first to her. But it is a dubious cour- 
tesy. All the gallantry in the world 
cannot keep me from feeling that ‘‘ Pro- 
files from Home” is an exceedingly 
inept offering. It is poor enough on its 
own account; coming from Mrs. Tiet- 
jens it is disheartening. Mrs. Tiet- 
jens’s poetry, it appears, has come down 
a steady series of descending levels. 
“Profiles from China”’ (1917), her first 


book, remains her best. ‘‘Body and 
Raiment”’, published two years later, 
is far less interesting, the bright 
moments being the very early ones. 
In ‘Profiles from Home” the poet 
strikes a plane so low as to seem in- 
credible. She attempts, by sketches 
in free verse, to do for these States 
what her first volume did for China. 
But the results are the very opposite; 
the conceptions are feeble, the execution 
less than inadequate. This ‘‘etching”’ 
from Chicago is typical: 


PROGRESS 


It is evening, and the shop which eats their 
lives is closed now. 

They are sitting on the lodging-house steps, 
slack and weary. 

There is nothing to do, and nothing to 
think of. 

A cart-horse shambles by. 

“Say, Mame. Ever ride 
them?” 

**Never. Did you?”’ 

‘A grocer boy give me a ride once.” 

“What wuz it like?” 

“Oh, sort of shaky and different. 
though.” 

sé 2,” 


behind one of 


Slow 


A silence, then, 

**Guess there won’t be no more of them 
soon.” 

**Guess not.” 


Once in a while there is a gleam of 
poetic color, once in a while a sardonic 
incision. But for the greater part, the 
commentary is as flat as the satire is 
superficial. ‘‘Now at last”, trumpets 
the jacket, ‘‘ Mrs. Tietjens gives us the 
book for which her admirers have long 
been waiting.’’ Out of respect for the 
author of ‘Profiles from China’’, I 
murmur “God forbid!” 

Of the remaining five volumes, four 
hail from England. The least preten- 
tious is Laurence Binyon’s booklet: a 
charming two colored limited edition 
of nine poems from the Japanese. Mr. 
Binyon commits the error of adding 
rhymes to his ‘‘adaptations”, and the 
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result is less Japanese than Georgian. 
For example, a fragment supposed to 
be by ‘‘Gotokudaiji no Sadaijin”’ is 
rendered thus: 

Thrilled, I turned my gaze, 

Where a sharp, sweet tone _ 

Quivered in the cuckoo’s earliest cry 

Lo, the morning moon alone 

Beams her silence from the empty sky. 


It needs no Amy Lowell or Arthur 
Waley to tell us that this is as far from 
the land of the chrysanthemum as 
Piccadilly. If Mr. Binyon’s other work 
did not convince me he was incapable 
of anything so low, I would say that 
here the white haired singer was pulling 
both of the reader’s legs. 

It is with the utmost modesty that 
the sensitive critic of ‘‘Attitudes’”’ 
makes his début as a poet. Even the 
paper jacket (or dust cover, as Mr. 
Muir’s compatriots call it) is an appro- 
priate dove grey. At first one is disap- 
pointed. One looks —and looks in 
vain — for that mixture of audacious 


gaiety and volatile illumination which 
makes Muir’s essays so brilliant and 


distinctive. But it is not long before 
the reader discovers other qualities 
which amply compensate for the lack 
of the familiar ones. There is an unus- 
ual if unobtrusive power of vision in 
these “‘First Poems’’. The author is 
particularly successful in summoning 
and holding the dream atmosphere: the 
“Ballad of Eternal Life’’, in spite of 
its faint overtones of Hofmannsthal, is 
an almost freezing evocation of that 
nebulous state between consciousness 
and nightmare. Almost as arresting 
is the Scotch paraphrase, the ‘‘ Ballad 
of a Flood”’, a lively pendant to Irwin 
Russell’s Negro variation on the same 
theme. And, among the shorter poems, 
“‘Childhood’”’, ‘‘Grass”, and ‘‘The 
Enchanted Prince” attain something 
of the clarity which philosophic poetry 
strives for but so seldom attains. 
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Whatever Mr. Muir chooses to be in 
future, such performances, and partic- 
ularly the ‘‘Ballad of Eternal Life’’, 
prove him now no mere poetic person- 
ality but succinctly a poet. 

Two Sitwells next. Neither of them 
is The Sitwell. That title must be re- 
served for Edith Sitwell, the originator 
of one of the most piquant idioms in 
contemporary poetry. Of the two 
brothers, Osbert (author of ‘Triple 
Fugue’’) is the more lavish, Sacheverell 
is the more particular. Osbert is con- 
cerned with the ironies of life; Sachev- 
erell is rooted in the subtleties of art. 
One likes Osbert better for what he 
feels; one cares more for the way Sa- 
cheverell expresses his slighter but finer 
grained ewstheticisms. Together, they 
furnish not so much a contrast as a 
complement; against Osbert’s savage 
analyses of Mrs. Freudenthal and her 
auction bridge world (modeled after 
T. S. Eliot) Sacheverell pits the cool 
elegance of the Venus of Bolsover 
Castle; to the angry denunciations in 
the section entitled ‘‘Sing Praises’’ 
(from ‘‘Out of the Flame’’) the young- 
est Sitwell adds the metaphysical deli- 
eacies of ‘‘Doctor Donne and Gar- 
gantua’’. To get the full flavor of 
either volume the reader should have 
both. 

The last of this group, in spite of the 
American production of one of his plays, 
is even more foreign to these states. I 
hope I shall not be accused of a plot to 
destroy the National Security League 
when I state that the best of these six 
poets is both a German and a Com- 
munist. ‘‘The Swallow-Book”’ is a 
translation of Ernst Toller’s most 
recent work ‘‘ Das Schwalbenbuch”’, a 
sequence of free verse soliloquies oc- 
casioned by the nesting of two swallows 
in his cell, during the young poet’s five 
year incarceration in the fortress of 
Niederschoenenfeld. As a_ creative 
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work the little book is alternately poign- 
ant, vindictive, lyrical, strepitant, re- 
signed, and altogether moving. As a 
translation, it is only fair. Ashley 
Dukes is a sympathetic but not an in- 
spired adapter. His English is full of 
inversions not present in the original; 
he seems to prefer the worn literary 
word to the living one. For example, 
Mr. Dukes translates ‘‘dressiert’’ as 
“‘entamed’’, whereas ‘“‘trained”’ is not 
only a simpler but a more exact render- 
ing; ‘‘Verlassenheit’’ might, as Mr. 
Dukes puts it, be translated as “‘for- 
sakenness’’, but the more direct as well 
as the more fluent equivalent would be 
“‘abandonment”’; nor is there any 
reason for making the natural sentence 
“* Nirgends blueht das Wunder”’ into so 
stilted a phrase as ‘‘ Nowhere blossoms 
Miracle”. For the rich quality of 
Toller’s emotion not less than his 
language, the reader will have to for- 
sake a few of his prejudices and read the 
author of ‘‘Masse Mensch”’ in his own 
tongue. 


Profiles from Home. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 
Little Poems from the Japanese. Rendered 

into English verse by Laurence Binyon. 
Privately printed at the Swan Press: 
Leeds. 
First Poems. 
Huebsch. 
Out of the Flame. By Osbert Sitwell. 
George H. Doran Company. 

The Thirteenth Cesar. By Sacheverell 
Sitwell. George H. Doran Company. 
The Swallow-Book. By Ernst Toller. 
English version by Ashley Dukes. Ox- 

ford University Press. 


By Eunice Tietjens. 


By Edwin Muir. B. W. 


AN INCOMPLETE BOSWELL 


By Gamaliel Bradford 


T is not possible to recommend M. 
Brousson’s book heartily to lovers 
of Anatole France. The old man is 
there, with his wide interest in life, 


INCOMPLETE BOSWELL 


his quick surprises of wit, his sudden 
and astonishing candor, his persistent 
sensuality, but he is not all there. It 
reminds one of the Goncourts’ por- 
trayal of Sainte-Beuve in their Journal, 
a distasteful though indispensable 
record of a side of the man, but wofully 
inadequate and incomplete. And, as 
Jules Lemaitre said of this record of the 
Goncourts, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the recorder did not under- 
stand. 

The sexual side of France’s diversi- 
fied life, the side which undoubtedly 
makes much of the attraction of his 
books, is amply developed in these 
pages, even though the translator is 
forced to dispense with some of the 
more highly colored chapters of the 
original. Again one thinks of the sor- 
did old age of Sainte-Beuve; and his 
remark about the ‘‘burden of sadness 
that afflicts those who have abused the 
sources of life’’ finds its striking parallel 
in the cry of France when Brousson 
holds him up as the model of a happy 
life: ‘‘“‘Enough, enough! Ah, if you 
could read in my soul, you would be 
terrified.’ He takes my hands in his, 
and his are trembling and feverish. 
He looks me in the eyes. His are full 
of tears. His face is haggard. He 
sighs: ‘There is not in all the universe a 
creature more unhappy than I. Peo- 
ple think me happy. I have never 
been happy for one day, not for a single 
hour.’”’ 

Again, we see fully France’s skepti- 
cism, his utter disbelief in any God, in 
any future, in a spiritual ideal of any 
kind whatsoever. Or, in another field, we 
get most interesting glimpses of his 
methods of composition and literary 
work. 

What we do not get, or get most 
meagrely, is what some of us have 
loved most in all France’s books. We 
do not get his infinite tenderness, his 
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broad and kindly tolerance, his sym- 
pathy with all phases of human suffer- 
ing and human effort and human hope. 
It is these things that make the essen- 
tial charm of Silvestre Bonnard, of 
Jér6me Coignard, of Monsieur Bergeret. 
And again, there disappears in this 
record that indefinable, inexplicable 
grace which invests all France’s work 
and makes him indisputably one of the 
greatest writers of his age. No doubt 
this quality must largely disappear in 
any translation; but then the question 
arises — why translate? Mr. Pollock’s 
work is well done; but its very excel- 
lence serves only to show the hopeless- 
ness of the attempt. The last fine 
touch of perfection, the charm in 
Quintilian’s exquisite phrase apicibus 
verborum ligata, is lost by the medium 
of transference, till the impatient 
reader wonders whether it ever existed. 
Therefore I say that these pages, enter- 
taining and piquant as many of them 
are, do not give us the real Anatole 
France, or give us only a piece of him. 

It is possible that readers of THE 
BOOKMAN and lovers of France may be 
interested in the following unpublished 
letter, written over thirty years ago, in 
response to an outpouring of youthful 
enthusiasm. The letter was written 
in English and shows France’s admi- 
rable command of the language, in spite 
of little slips, like the pretty Gallicism 
‘‘safe Shakspeare’’. The glimpse of 
France’s methods of composition in 
connection with “‘Le Lys Rouge” and 
of his Shakespeare worship is of peculiar 
interest. 


Dear Sir: 

You have written to me so kindly that I 
will not leave your letter unanswered, 
though just now I have hardly time for 
anything. Iam taken up by a novel which 
ought to have come out in today’s “‘ Revue 
de Paris’’ and which will be finished I know 
not when. We poor authors are condemned 
to a mysterious and somewhat bewildering 
task, and often we feel as though we had to 


fill old Danaus’s cask. And yet if there is 
some compensation to our hard labor, it is 
in the approval and sympathy of such 
readers as you seem to be, and in those 
friendly words coming from afar and which 
seem doubly precious coming from a 
stranger. I am unhappily very little ac- 
quainted with English and American litera- 
ture safe Shakespeare whom I worshipp. 
I think him the greatest among the great. 
I shall be happy, dear sir, if ever you come 
to Paris, if you will call on me. 
Till then believe me 
Very truly yours, 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 





Anatole France Himself, A Boswellian Rec- 
ord. By his secretary Jean Jacques 
Brousson. Translated by John Pollock. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


TAKING SPORT SERIOUSLY 
By T. R. Coward 


SK your true sportsman why he is 
such, and what will the answer 
be? “I like it. I can’t resist the 
competitive urge.”” And no matter 
what he says, if he be a true sportsman, 
it will boil down to this. Charles 
Wright Gray has compiled an anthology 
of contemporary short stories, ‘‘The 
Sporting Spirit’, which conveniently 
clinches the point. Seventeen stories 
make up the book, concerning sports 
which run alphabetically from automo- 
bile racing to track, including even one 
on mountaineering. 

George D. Abraham, in his little 
book ‘First Steps to Climbing’’, 
proves his argument to us that moun- 
tain climbing “‘is the finest sport in the 
world and justifiable a thousand times 
over. Danger to life and limb is its 
only drawback.” But then that is 
true, more or less, of almost every 
sport. The advantage of mountain 
climbing, over all others, apparently, is 
that nature, because so great an oppo- 
nent, makes for precisely this reason 
so much more satisfying a victim of 
prowess. 























A less terrifying manifestation of 
nature than an Alpine peak, yet one 
which offers a real satisfaction in the 
conquering, isthe woodland. Withthe 
utmost determination we shall refrain 
from invidious comparisons with 
Horace Kephart, whose great Work (it 
simply must be capitalized) remains 
standard in spite of many rival works 
on the subject. Nevertheless, Warren 
H. Miller, in ‘“‘Camping Out”, has 
written a book as valuable and stimu- 
lating as a good seed catalogue is to an 
amateur gardener; which is to say, it is 
full of expert and practicable counsel, 
except that this is leavened with bits 
of informal narrative. 

“‘A Handbook of the Outdoors”, 
by Earle Amos Brooks, is a manual 
for leaders of juvenile camping ex- 
peditions, with good ideas on play, 
instruction, and religious development. 
As to what constitutes the aristocracy 
of camperdom, there is some dispute. 
Semi-permanent group camps are ad- 
mittedly middle class. But is the lone 
hiker of the aristocracy, or is it the in- 
habitant of a palatial lodge? F. E. 
Brimmer, in ‘‘Camps— Log Cabins, 
Lodges and Clubhouses”’, gives one a 
chance to see how comfortable one can 
be during the period of retreat from the 
city to hunt or fish. He gives valuable 
chapters on rustic furniture construc- 
tion and camp layout. 

Those who are content to take their 
competition with nature in the form 
of an ocean voyage will find in ‘‘The 
Steamer Book”? by Edward Valentine 
Mitchell an enlightening and amus- 
ing companion. It is a medley of 
nautical information conveyed simply 
and understandably, of sea verse, and 
of sea tales. 

Fred G. Shaw, in ‘‘The Science of 
Fly Fishing for Trout’’, makes con- 
tagious his enthusiasm for the trout as 
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apersonalopponent. Thisisathought- 
ful and scholarly book, well written 
with the assurance which comes from 
long experience and certain knowledge. 
Edward Ringwood Hewitt differs from 
Mr. Shaw. His enthusiasm is for 
salmon; he calls his book ‘‘Secrets of 
the Salmon”. Being an inventor, he 
brings his professional methods to 
bear — moving pictures, mathematical 
formulz, and statistical tables; with the 
result that, “‘I can safely say... 
where there are salmon. ...I can 
always raise a number each day.”’ 

T. E. Jones’s “‘ Track and Field”’ is an 
excellent handbook by an_ expert. 
Full details are given for training and 
performing in the recognized events, 
and past records are noted. An inter- 
esting item brought to light is that 
John Paul Jones, the great Cornell 
runner, ran the fastest final quarter 
ever run in the mile when he made his 
intercollegiate record, doing the distance 
in 58?/; seconds, a truly marvelous per- 
formance. It is our belief that if 
Jones had continued running after col- 
lege he would have proved the finest 
miler of all time, not excepting the 
great Nurmi. 


The Sporting Spirit. By Charles Wright 
Gray. Henry Holt and Company. 

First Steps to Climbing. By George D. 
Abraham. Robert M. McBride and 
Company. 

Camping Out. By Warren H. Miller. D. 
Appleton and Company. 

A Handbook of the Outdoors. 
Amos Brooks. 
pany. 

Camps — Log Cabins, Lodges and Club- 
houses. By F. E. Brimmer. D. Appleton 
and Company. 

The Steamer Book. By Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
The Science of Fly Fishing for Trout. By 

Fred G. Shaw, F.G.S. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 
Secrets of the Salmon. By Edward Ring- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


wood Hewitt. 
Track and Field. By T.E.Jones. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


By Earle 
George H. Doran Com- 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


T is, as Professor Richard Swann 

Lull points out, fitting that a pale- 
ontologist write on evolution, because 
the strongest evidence for organic 
evolution and against direct creation 
consists in the fossils and other remains 
of earlier life that have been found in 
different strata of the earth. This 
evidence is prominent in ‘“‘ The Ways 
of Life’’ (Harper), which is, however, 
as complete as it is a lucid statement 
of what the scientist knows of the 
origin and history of living things. 


When the poet approaches the terri- 
tory of the medizval, there is apt to 
be a plenitude of rigorous phrases and 
pungent words, seldom used expres- 
sions and strange spellings. The love 
of the picturesque is only too often 
the misstepping stone of the unwary 
narrator. ‘‘ The Drums of Yle”’ by 
J. U. Nicolson (Covici) is a point in 
case. It purports to be a story of old 
England when the not unlustful barons 
claimed their rights in matters of love. 
There is considerable movement in 
the narrative; the picture of the lovely 
heroine, born to be a queen yet reared 
as a peasant girl in an alien land, is not 
without charm. Unfortunately, neither 
the employment of backward-reading 
verses, in versimilitude to old English, 
nor the vigor of the poetic form in 
which the poet chooses to clothe his 
tale, makes what simpler treatment 
could effect —a truly fine poem. 


A thick sprinkling of specific in- 
stances changes Leon Nelson Flint’s 
“The Conscience of the Newspaper’’ 
(Appleton) from an extended essay on 
journalistic ethics to something almost 


as spicy as ‘“‘ The Brass Check’’. Mr. 
Flint has applied the case system to 
his subject matter. As any reader of 
that splendid example of the case sys- 
tem, ‘‘ Advice to the Lovelorn’’, knows, 
the problems presented are frequently 
more interesting than the solutions. 
The book offers no cure for journalistic 
evils. The codes of newspaper ethics, 
a long series of which forms the appen- 
dix, sound as impotent as official state- 
ments in the face of acrime wave. Mr. 
Flint merely touches on such impor- 
tant influences on newspaper policies as 
the dominance of syndicated features, 
the growth of newspaper chains, and 
the demand that newspapers be amus- 
ing which is making picture book dai- 
lies so successful. But the book does 
show clearly how the “‘ human element”’ 
rather than deliberate skullduggery is 
responsible for many journalistic dere- 
lictions. Whether a contemplation of 
newspaper ethics such as this will help 
editors elevate their profession is 
doubtful, but it will help the average 
reader interpret the news he reads. 


Jeanne Bordeux’s intimate biogra- 
phy, ‘‘ Eleonora Duse: The Story of 
Her Life’’ (Doran), although inclined 
to be over-eulogistic, gives none the 
less a comprehensive, detailed history 
of the celebrated tragédienne. The 
author succeeds in completely effacing 
from her pages all references to her 
own friendship with the subject of her 
work, thus achieving an effect of per- 
fect detachment. But Madame Bor- 
deux is unable, in estimating Duse’s 
artistic genius, her high nobility of 
character, her exalted idealism and her 
poignant loneliness, to transcend her 
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own excessive admiration and enthusi- 
asm. Apart from this tendency toward 
a worshipful and sentimental attitude, 
the book has authentic value. 


When Boni and Liveright printed 
Alexander Berkman’s “‘ The Bolshevik 
Myth’’, they insisted that the final 
chapter be eliminated as a literary 
anti-climax. So Mr. Berkman pro- 
ceeded to publish that chapter private- 
ly as ‘“‘The Anti-Climax’’. It is easy 
to see why the publishers felt that so 
theoretical and analytical a chapter 
harmonized poorly with the matter 
that was to have preceded it. ‘‘The 
Bolshevik Myth” as now printed is 
the diary of Alexander Berkman from 
the time of his deportation from 
America until he broke with the Bolshe- 
viks. The book is probably the most 
vivid description of Russia under 
Leninism we have yet had. It is more 
objective than Emma Goldman’s “‘ Dis- 
illusionment’’ and not so tragically 
despondent. But without ‘‘The Anti- 
Climax’’ the book would be more 
significant than the run of anti-Soviet 
denunciation only from a literary point 
of view. That last chapter points out 
how the methods of a conspirators’ 
steering committee, imposed on Soviet 
forms, have resulted in a new despot- 
ism, as yet untempered by assassina- 
tion. It points out how terrorism, 
originally used as a weapon of liberty, 
develops and strengthens an oligarchy 
of those who wield it. Mr. Berkman’s 
observations and conclusions hold as 
true of the French Revolutions of ’89 
and ’70 as they do of the Russian 
revolt. 


For the general reader who desires 
an insight into the difficulties of the 


immigration inspector, it would be 
hard to discover a more satisfactory 
volume than Victor E. Safford’s ‘‘Im- 


migration Problems’? (Dodd, Mead). 
Mr. Safford’s book is the fruit of years 
of personal experience; it abounds in 
reminiscences and anecdotes that lend 
life and color to the exposition; it is 
entertaining at the same time as it is 
authentic, and informative at the same 
time as it is soberly critical. The 
author’s conclusion will prove of par- 
ticular interest, for Mr. Safford main- 
tains, among other things, that we 
must have a Secretary of Immigration 
if there is ever to be an efficient immi- 
gration service; and he believes that 
such a Secretary can be effective only 
if we ‘‘get back to the unpopular idea 
of a Government of laws and not of 
men”’. 


The ‘‘gusty music”’ of Ireland, rang- 
ing from Goldsmith to James Stephens, 
from Congreve to Padraic Colum, has 
been swept together into one little book 

‘*A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse”’ 
(Macmillan). The compiler, Lennox 
Robinson, has succeeded in his effort 
to arrange the poems so that, ‘‘ where- 
ever the book is opened, some connec- 
tion of thought or mood will be found 
to link poem to succeeding poem”’. By 
this method the reader is borne along 
on a swelling tide of song that seems, 
not the singing of many poets, but the 
voice of the eternal Gaelic heart. This 
impression is especially strong when we 
discover that much of the song in this 
book is preserved from the old Gaelic 
by the sympathetic modern Irish poet. 
The stream is thereby enriched by a 
fountainhead that will never go dry. 
Dierdre and Sidhe, the leprechauns and 
the fairy ring — all the deathless sym- 
bolism of a race comes alive again in 
their minstrelsy. Scarcely any poetry 
in the world is so passionately racial, 
so deeply rooted in the primal earth. 
Because Mr. Robinson’s collection 
demonstrates this fact more strikingly 
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than any other we have seen, and be- 
cause it comes nearest to our ideal of 
“pure poetry”’ in the largest sense, we 
have no hesitation in recommending 
the book to all poetry lovers. 


The physical wreckage of the Great 
War has been cleaned up; the machin- 
ery of production has been rebuilt; 
populations ravaged by battle and 
hardship are again on the increase — 
and yet the plight of the world now is 
worse than it was in 1914. It is the 
social fabric of mankind that has not 
been reconstituted; it is humanity it- 
self that requires reconstruction. This 
is the well supported thesis which 
comprises the first part of J. D. 
Whelpley’s “Reconstruction” (Funk 
and Wagnalls). The second part of 
the volume might have been called an 
appendix, did it not make up more 
than three quarters of the whole. It is 
full of aimless information on inter- 
national trade, on emigration and on 
the nations of Europe — page on page 
of dull reading, facts that are not new 
nor vital. It is unfortunate that a 
book which starts out so bravely should 
end so inconclusively. 


Readers interested in the life and 
work of John Addington Symonds will 
find in ‘‘Out of the Past’”’ (Scribner) by 
his daughter, Margaret Symonds (Mrs. 
W. W. Vaughan), an intimately reveal- 
ing biography of the man told largely 
in the hitherto unpublished letters of 
his friends, his family, and himself. 
Mrs. Vaughan attempts no critical 
tribute to the well known essays and 
poetry of her father, the object of the 
book being to recall him rather in the 
light of her own memories, as he existed 
for herself and others, apart from his 
writing. In this she has been com- 
pletely successful, if at times a trifle 
dull. 


The verses of Arthur Guiterman are 
the candy of poetry, with the virtues 
and faults of sweetmeats. ‘‘A Poet’s 
Proverbs”’ (Dutton) are delicious bits, 
but it is necessary to warn the unwary 
that he who essays to consume the 
entire contents at a sitting will spoil 
his stomach for them. These ‘‘mirthful, 
sober and fanciful epigrams on the uni- 
verse”’ and ‘‘certain old Irish proverbs”’ 
are rendered in sparkling couplets — 
frequently the heroic couplet that cen- 
turies of English poets have found 
handy when brilliancy of expression 
rather than depth of emotion was the 
requisite quality. The poems are ar- 
ranged subjectively — a device which 
makes the volume an excellent source 
for the person who has exhausted the 
pages of Bartlett’s ‘‘Familiar Quota- 
tions’. Let these two couplets serve 
as representative examples of some 
two hundred odd: 


The Past’s a Book wherein some Truths are 
found, 

But not a Chain by which Men’s Feet are 
Bound. 


I threw a Stone in the Turnip Field; 
The Pig I hit was the Pig that Squealed. 


In 1788 Andrew Kippis, D.D., 
F.R.S., and S.A., dedicated to the 
king his narrative of ‘‘Captain Cook’s 
Voyages, with an Account of His Life, 
during the Previous and Intervening 
Periods’’. It is a definitive biography, 
detailing in full, as if it were an ex- 
panded log book, the course of Cook’s 
three voyages, and setting forth his 
discoveries in New Zealand, Australia, 
the Society Islands, and many other 
strange lands and seas. Its style is 
classic, unruffled, stately, scholarly. 
Though the author omits nothing nor 
extenuates anything, he is at pains to 
justify every act of the explorer (as 
well as to laud the liberality of George 
III). He even includes a set ‘‘eulo- 
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gium”’; yet he does leave one with a 
greatly increased respect for the spirit 
and achievement of the now almost 
legendary Captain Cook. It is this 
book which Knopf has had beautifully 
printed and illustrated in England for 
the 1925 market. 


The golden mean has been achieved 
very skilfully by Sylvia Lynd in ‘‘The 
Mulberry Bush” (Minton, Balch), a 
volume of sketches of English life 
which cannot possibly offend the senti- 
mental and is unlikely to outrage any 
of the intelligentsia into whose hands 
it may fall. There is nothing new in 
it, but the materials have been handled 
with considerable grace. The author 
possesses a fund of mild irony, some 
rather conventional whimsicality, and 
a fairly large amount of insight. Her 
word sense is good and occasionally 
she achieves a really telling bit of 
characterization, as in the following: 
“Then would come silence, a iong, 
choking silence, in which he seemed to 
lie in ambush waiting for her to blow 
her nose.’”” Mrs. Lynd’s_ subjects 
range from youth to age and from 
bounding health to serious sickness. 
She is perhaps at her best with a humor- 
ous subject. ‘‘Tact’”’ and ‘‘Romaunt 
de la Rose”’ are the best pieces in the 
book, with ‘“‘Journey’s End” and 
“The Sybarite’’, studies of age and 
childhood respectively, not far behind. 


The purpose of Perry Belmont’s 
volume on “National Isolation an Il- 
lusion’”’ (Putnam) is plainly indicated 
in the title. The author endeavors 
first of all to show that the United 
States has not been and never can be 
isolated from Europe; and, secondly, 
he attempts to prove that the Demo- 
cratic party, ‘‘created at the birth of 
our democratic Republic, preponder- 
ant when our foreign policy was formu- 





lated . . . derives its indestructible 
vitality from the principles upon which 
it was instituted — principles which 
lie at the foundation of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic’’. In the course 
of his argument, Mr. Belmont reviews 
our entire history from the time of the 
formation of the earliest parties; and 
he goes into such detail and documents 
his contentions so heavily as to make 
out a case which, at the very least, 
definitely challenges attention. 


The light verse of the earlier years of 
this century has come in for much 
justifiable abuse. Yet Houghton Mif- 
flin Company have bravely reissued 
Curtis Hidden Page’s twenty year old 
translation of the ‘‘Songs and Sonnets 
of Pierre de Ronsard’’ — and omens to 
the contrary, it is well worth reading ° 
in this day. Possibly the translation 
might not have remained so fresh if 
Mr. Page had employed, unflavored, 
the poetic idiom of his day. But he 
had the excellent judgment to trans- 
late Ronsard, not in the ‘‘diction”’ of 
1900, but in the speech of the Eliza- 
bethan contemporaries of the French 
poet. The original edition of the trans- 
lation was a limited one, designed by 
Bruce Rogers. The occasion of this 
edition is the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the poet’s birth. It makes no 
pretensions to the elaborateness of Mr. 
Rogers’s production, but it is an 
excellent example of handsome typog- 
raphy. The volume includes an inter- 
esting biographical sketch and some 
rather technical notes. 


‘“‘When he was young he was too 
young.” Thus does Max Eastman 
characterize the early achievements of 
‘‘Leon Trotsky” (Greenberg). Though 
born to the name of Bronstein, of well 
to do and enterprising parents, the boy 
who was later to figure so spectacularly 
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in the eyes of the world soon changed 
his name to Trotsky. It was under this 
name that he moved through the ever 
changing, hazardous circles of revolu- 
tionary Russia. The book is a rapid, 
interesting narrative of his experiences, 
both mental and physical, during those 
years of early youth which led up to 
his final triumph as military head of 
the Bolshevist party. Its pictures, 
especially of Trotsky the boy, are clear 
and colorful. They supply a graphic 
history of the early pioneers of revolu- 
tionary thought. Of the action that 
finally came as a result of these endeav- 
ors, Mr. Eastman has little tosay. He 
declares in his introduction: ‘‘ The chief 
thing to be gained by visiting Soviet 
Russia is a feeling of the characters of 
the Bolshevists. To a simple man that 
makes Bolshevism intelligible.” He 
has, therefore, made a sincere effort to 
paint the portrait of Trotsky’s youth, 
to show the forces that converged to 
make a Bolshevist possible. If this 
study does not satisfy the casual reader, 
we can only conclude that even so 
careful a characterization and chron- 
icle of events as Mr. Eastman’s book 
leaves a hundred questions about 
present day Russia still unanswered. 
Probably they cannot now be answered 
satisfactorily by anybody, and recent 
changes in Trotsky’s status can only 
serve to lessen the effectiveness of some 
of Mr. Eastman’s comments. 


Fridtjof Nansen was only twenty 
when he made his first Arctic expedi- 
tion in 1882. Woodsman, hunter, and 
fisherman, he was very naturally inter- 
ested in zoology, and decided to study 
the life and physical features of the 
Arctic. He took passage aboard a 
sealing vessel, and his book, “‘Hunting 
and Adventure in the Arctic”’ (Duffield), 
is a bold and enthusiastic account of 
the ‘‘ Viking’s”’ maiden voyage. There 
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is the gripping tale of icebound adven- 
ture, of navigation among the drifting 
floes, of hunting and killing the saddle- 
back and the curious, hooded bladder- 
encounters with the 
polar bears, and 
Glints of humor, 
weathered, 


nose seals, of 
bottlenose 
man eating sharks. 


grave dangers gamely 


whales, 


abounding details of deep sea creatures 
of the North, and many drawings by 
the writer acquaint one with the Nan- 
sen who was later destined to become 
a famous explorer and author. 


The ‘‘Dream Tapestries’”’ of Louise 
Bowman (Macmillan) are 
charming fragments of prettiness. They 
are like figures painted on tissue paper, 
faint, perishable, and without connec- 
tion. One misses the pattern of these 
poems which are, for the most part, 
merely an expression of conventional 
thoughts about the “‘icy fingers of the 
rain”, the ‘‘bare black branches”’, 
moonlight on beautiful ladies swooning 
on marble benches with apple green 
scarfs around their necks. But one 
likes the things she writes about apples 
even apple green scarfs on marble 
benches. It is a book for wistful girls 
and maiden aunts. It is charmingly 
recommended on its green jacket by 
Amy Lowell and Harriet Monroe. 


Dr. Geraldine Hodgson’s ‘‘The Life 
of James Elroy Flecker, From Letters 
and Materials Provided by His 
Mother” (Houghton Mifflin) strikes 
us as uncommonly searching, balanced, 
concise, yet affectionate biography of 
an uncommonly human genius mas- 
querading at times a bit insufferably 
perhaps, but most of the time shyly, 
austerely, spontaneously himself. This 
greatest Keatsian’s tempestuous child- 
hood, schooldays, Oxford, Cambridge, 
teaching days, Near East vice consular 
service, family loves, and death are 
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limned here academically yet richly. 
That Flecker had genius for social as 
esthetic criticism, ‘‘a 

vigilant humor, pomp and parade” 
about him as well as about his lovely 
words and rhythms, together with all 
sorts of ‘‘sharp-edged clarity”, not 
only Douglas Goldring and now Dr. 
Hodgson have shown us unforgetably; 
in addition his own prose works, such 
valuable sugges- 


well as most 


as ‘“‘The Grecians”’ 
tions looking toward educational re- 


iorms), attest. 

A work of unusual historic impor- 
tance is ‘‘Austria in Dissolution”’ 
Doran), the personal recollections of 
Stephan, Count Burian, who during the 
years 1915-17 and 1918 held the high 
diplomatic office of minister for foreign 
affairs in the government of Austria- 
Hungary. Count Stephan writes with a 
strict adherence to the facts of interna- 
tional wartime relationships between 
the Central Powers and the Entente. 
He deals in his opening 
chapters with the varied internal and 


successively 


external forces that compelled ultimate 
participation in the war by the numer- 
ous nations which in 1914 declared their 


neutrality. The subsequent chapters 
cover with perfect frankness the inner 
workings of Austro-Hungarian diplo- 
matic policies and problems, peace over- 
tures and negotiations, the gradual 
undermining at home of the Empire, 
the persistent but unavailing efforts of 
Count Stephan for a settlement of the 
catastrophe, which ended finally in the 
downfall of the dual monarchy. 


No amount of Pepysiana can ever 
natch the charm of the great Diary 
itself, but it is to the researches and 
sympathetic scholarship of such men as 
J. R. Tanner that we owe much of our 
real knowledge of Pepys, man and 
statesman. As one of the chief authori- 
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ties on Pepys, Mr. Tanner has succeed- 
ed in giving us a book that is in essence 
a succulent sampling of tke Diarist’s 
work, as well as a careful biographical 
sketch of that part of his life not cov- 
ered by the Diary. He ealls it “‘ Mr. 
Pepys’’ (Harcourt, Brace). Here we 
see Mr. Pepys at home; Mrs. Pepys of 
the ‘‘comely person’”’ who irritated her 
neat husband by leaving ‘“‘her things 
lying about’’; the Diarist as a public 
servant, good fellow, humanist, and in- 
satiable taster of life. It is a book for 
students of Pepys’s life and times, as 
well as for those readers who enjoy the 
Diary simply as the chronicle of a sin- 
gularly full and interesting life. Most 
busy readers nowadays have dipped 
into the Diary just enough to look for- 
ward to some time of unprecedented 
leisure for its further perusal. To 
those who are unwilling to wait till old 
age has left time on their hands for just 
such longed for delights, we recommend 
this book as a clearly outlined full 
length portrait of ‘Mr. Pepys’”’. 


Whatever hero worship there is in 
R. F. Dibble’s “John L. Sullivan” 
Little, Brown) is hero worship with 
the tongue in the cheek. Of Alfred 
Dreyfus, after his acquittal and restora- 
tion to military rank, it was cynically 
said that his only virtue was his inno- 
cence. John L. Sullivan’s only virtue 
was the honesty in the ring which he 
was forever proclaiming to the world. 
To the end of his days he was blatantly 
shouting on every occasion; ‘‘ Yours on 
the level, John L. Sullivan.’”’ Viewed 
coldly, Sullivan is one of the ugliest 
figures in all the long annals of the prize 
ring. He was a moron and the most 
cruel of bullies. Like all bullies, he 
had a strong vein of cowardice in his 
nature. That did not show in the ring, 
for there he was always too supremely 
confident. The generosity with which 
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he has been credited was the generosity 
of the waster. That Mr. Dibble is 
conscious of the true worth of his hero 
is evident in the mock heroic tone in 
which his narrative is couched. Fig- 
uratively speaking, he writes on some- 
thing that he holds with a pair of tongs. 
The three names of prize ring history 
that stand conspicuously for downright 
brutality are those of John L. Sullivan, 
and Hooper and Berks of the golden 
age of British pugilism. Berks re- 
deemed himself by dying greatly on the 
battlefield. 


The second book to be published by 
the S.N Society at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, is David Berenberg’s 
“*Letters of Glaucon and Sarai’. Mr. 
Berenberg is a teacher at the Rand 
School and is said to be an advocate of 
no poetic ‘“‘ism”’ and to have no mes- 
sage to deliver. He has written a dra- 
matic poem which takes place in ancient 
Judea. It is clearly and finely con- 
ceived with strong tissues connecting 
its imagery, and the speeches are sim- 
ple and impressive. Sarai speaks: 


“‘T am alone, 
I am afraid! 
So much is darkness now at Galilee.”’ 


There are, in addition, more than a 
dozen poems in the latter half of the 
volume. ‘‘Semiramis’’, ‘‘Silences’’, 
“*Road Song”’, and “‘“Recognition”’ area 
few of the finest. 


““A Musical Critie’s Holiday’’ 
(Knopf), to one reader at least, is de- 
cidedly inferior, both in content and in 
execution, to the rest of Ernest New- 
man’s output, and only a rationaliza- 
tion of its author’s critical hardening of 
the arteries. Are there; he asks, stand- 
ards by which one may distinguish the 
first from the second and third rate in 


contemporary music? Value, he an- 
swers, is constant, and so one who dis- 
tinguishes it in music of the past can 
also distinguish it in music of the pres- 
ent. Andso Mr. Newman may now dis- 
tinguish them with impunity, for what 
he does not enjoy is not first rate. But 
what of the argument that unfamiliar- 
ity of idiom may prevent enjoyment, 
and of the fact that music at first not 
appreciated for this reason was appre- 
ciated when the idiom had become 
familiar? Mr. Newman finds a con- 
venient distinction between new har- 
mony that talks sense and new harmony 
that talks nonsense, and insists (1) that 
only the second will fail to be appreci- 
ated, while the first will from its very 
nature impress the listener with its logic, 
and (2) that this has always been the 
case. But, in the first place, as Mr. 
Newman’s own development shows, 
there is a limit to the receptivity of 
one’s ear; and so, in the second place, a 
great deal of harmony that we recog- 
nize today as talking sense was not 
appreciated at first. Mr. Newman 
points out that there were some who 
judged rightly of their contemporaries, 
and concludes that he is safe in judging 
his own. But there were many who 
judged wrongly, and he may be wrong, 
too. And so he has brought us no 
further than we were. 


“A profound break in history, that 
is, a rearrangement of classes in society, 
shakes up individuality, establishes the 
perception of the fundamental problems 
of lyric poetry from a new angle, and so 
saves art from eternal repetition.’’ In 
the introduction to his ‘‘ Literature and 
Revolution” (International Publishers) 
Leon Trotsky thus postulates the exist- 
ence of a new post-revolutionary art. 
In order to put his finger on the break, 
he devotes a chapter to pre-revolution- 
ary art, sparing no words in expressing 
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his contempt for the literature which 
was created by hangers on of the govern- 
ing and capitalistic class. From the 
point of view of both critic and revolu- 
tionist, this epoch bore no fruit that 
could sustain the proletariat. In his 
succeeding chapter on literary ‘‘fellow 
travelers” he describes the various 
schools of transitional art from which 
any new literature in Russia must be 
born. Such writers as Kliuev, Yes- 
senin, Ivanov, and the more familiar 
names of Nikitin and Pilnyak he ana- 
lyzes with a scrutiny that is partly 
literary and partly political. Futurism 
he calls a link between the creative 
intelligentsia and the people, to be re- 
garded therefore as an important step 
forward. Though he describes the 
Formalist school as ‘‘arrogant and im- 
mature’’, he gives the devil his due 
in praising its scrupulous, if bigoted, at- 
tention to technique. If we cannot fol- 
low Trotsky clear through to his glow- 
ing predictions of a greater Socialist art 
where ‘‘the forms of life will become 
dynamically dramatic”’, we can get from 
this sharply outlined analysis and posi- 
tive criticism some sort of picture of 
contemporary art developments in 
Russia today. It is not too much to 
say, also, that much of the clearness of 
the book is due to its expert translation, 
in the hands of Rose Strunsky. 


In ‘‘The Muse in Council”? (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), John Drinkwater endeav- 
ors to ‘‘relate to the theory of poetry 
and the practise of several poets”’. 
He considers, in turn, the poet in re- 
gard to tradition, conduct, and com- 
munication, and adopts the general 
attitude toward poetry governing all 
the various conditions of the art. His 
outlook is not biased with favoritism, 
and Mr. Drinkwater looks benignly, 
albeit critically, upon both the ancient 
and modern altars of poetry. His 





treatment of Rupert Brooke is touched 
with real beauty and understanding. 
He states frankly that he does not ex- 
pect people to agree with everything he 
says nor even, perhaps, with a majority 
of his views. However, whatever atti- 
tude one may take toward the “‘ecstatic 
muse’’, one will be sure to find in this 
fair minded and candid volume a most 
interesting expression on poetry by a 
poet of no mean reputation. 


Here is one poet who has time to stand 
and stare. W.H. Davies, whose ‘‘Se- 
lected Poems” (Harcourt, Brace) have 
recently appeared, is not of any known 
school, though he follows the traditions 
of Blake and Wordsworth more nearly 
than he does the moderns. Indeed for 
all the twentieth century influence he 
betrays, he might have written a hun- 
dred years ago. His diction is clear 
and possesses a rightness that never 
calls attention to itself. He sees life 
with as fresh a light on it as on grass 
after a rain, and his craftsmanship has 
no unlovely contours. Woodcuts by 
Stephen Bone illustrate the book, catch- 
ing exceedingly well the atmosphere. 


It is agreeable to quit for a time the 
company of jazzing flappers, cocktail 
mixers, and modern grandmothers, in 
order to join Arthur Train ‘‘On the 
Trail of the Bad Men” (Scribner). 
Being deluged with prosaic facts 
usually means being correspondingly 
bored, but that is not possible in this 
instance. With humor, and in read- 
able fiction form, Mr. Train succeeds 
in giving some interesting and amusing 
information on both old and modern 
law. His book will instruct you gratis 
on ‘‘Is it a crime to be rich?’’, on mar- 
riage and divorce, on being a juror, on 
just what happens if your dog steals, 
bites, and trespasses, and the astonish- 
ing trials of animals about the year 
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1400. 


One only regrets that, with 


such easy fluency, more actual facts 
happened to be omitted. 


Robert Lynd has that species of 
mild mannered, middle class, middle- 
of-the-road English humanity which 
makes for modest charm in the hands 
of the intelligent essayist who leans 
toward conformity rather than intol- 
erance. In his new volume, ‘‘The 
Peal of Bells’? (Appleton), his pointed 
pleasantries are pleasant enough with- 
out being too pointed, proving that you 
can escape obviousness without neces- 
sarily bristling with prejudice and ec- 
centricity. His essays are well within 
the English tradition. Suave rather 
than sprightly, his humor and fancy 
play about the well known truths with 
a gentle lambent glow that saves him 
from extinction without quite flashing 
into distinction. 


*‘Best Books, and the Very Best”’ 
according to Heywood Broun, the curse 
of billboards, our changing civilization, 
southern factory towns, Roosevelt’s 
manly virtues, Walter Lippmann’s 
(New York ‘‘World’’) politics, Van 
Wyck Brooks’s highbrows and low- 
brows, how they do it at Eton accord- 
ing to A. C. Benson, at Western Re- 
serve according to President Emeritus 
Thwing, and in Columbia’s Dramatic 
Museum according to Brander Mat- 
thews—these are some of the things 
a young boy as well as a young girl 
ought to know. All these things, as 
well as a dash of Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Colonel Higginson, and the author 
of ‘‘A Man Without a Country’’, have 
been dumped into this second series 
of ‘‘Forum Papers” (Duffield), edited 
for high school use by Charles Robert 
Gaston, Ph.D. And if all this makes 
another safe and sane anthology for 
high school juniors and seniors, ‘‘ Fresh- 
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man Readings’ (Houghton Mifflin), 
compiled by Roger Sherman Loomis, 
lecturer in English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, makes still another, ‘“‘still 
moreso’’. Autobiography, exposition, 
character sketches, narratives, ‘“‘defi- 
nitions’’, essays, editorials, and a Selig- 
man-Scott Nearing debate touch almost 
save verse and play- 
writing that can legitimately shoul- 
der into a freshman English year. 
Most personal touch of all here, how- 
ever, to make this anthology practical, 
of such 


everything 


is its inclusion more or less 
unorthodox fellows of yesterday as 
Hazlitt and Huxley; and Max East- 
man, Sinclair Lewis, John Dos Passos, 
Shaw, Mencken, Santayana, Henry 
Adams, James Harvey Robinson, Ber- 
trand Russell, and Scott Nearing of 
today. But, not strangely, this book, 
dedicated to Frank A. Patterson 
and Donald Lemen Clark, presents 
generally pretty ‘‘safe’’ selections 
from these individualistic gentlemen. 
Many of these voluminous selections 
seem not to be the best ones but the 
worst ones. To cap the climax, 
Columbia’s old trick of parading 
“‘colleagues and friends”’ from Pulitzer 
to purgatory obtrudes. 


**Edward Everett, Orator and States- 
man’”’ by Paul Revere Frothingham 
(Houghton Mifflin) is a biography that 
gives back a lost reality to one of the 
most picturesque figures of early Amer- 
ican history. Everett’s long and richly 
varied career, largely political but 
partly literary, partly editorial, partly 
academic, is perhaps not so well remem- 
bered today as the man’s attainments 
merit; but none of the blame is Dr. 
Frothingham’s if Everett is not resur- 
rected into popularity, for the biog- 
rapher has performed a_thorough- 
going as well as an interesting piece of 
work. 
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Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


Compiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge, Life Member of the American Library Association, in 


Nine biographies, four of them “‘auto’’, out of twelve most popular general works 
in June. What lies behind the current passion for the study of the private lives of per- 


sons many of whom are not in any real sense famous or well known? 


One suspects 


here, as in many other manifestations of public taste, the influence of the movies. In 


the beginnings of the cinema, the moving shadow shapes upon the screen were as im- 
personal as the characters in a novel. But the primitive human craving for reality 
has led to the creation of press agent myths which have established a cult of “‘fans’’ to 
whom the personalities of the actors themselves are more interesting than those they 
portray on the screen. From the same social stratum as these fans has been developed 
the reading class which supports the enormous output of “‘true’’ magazines, whose 
fiction is written in the first person and whose stories are never twice attributed to the 
same author. The next stage in the literary education of this class is biography. 
Fed on the pictorial daily press and the movie, hundreds of thousands are reading 
biography in blissful unawareness that what they are reading is “‘literature’’. 


—F.P.S. 
FICTION 


The Little French Girl 


2. Arrowsmith 


. The White Monkey 
The Constant Nymph 
The Green Hat 


>. So Big 

. Soundings 

3. The Thundering Herd 
The Mother’s Recompense * 
The Carolinian 

The Reckless Lady * 
Love * 


Mark Twain’s Autobiography 


2. John Keats 
Twice Thirty 


. Ariel: The Life of Shelley 


. Saint Joan 


The New Decalogue of Science 


Woodrow Wilson 


The Fruit of the Family Tree 


My Garden of Memory 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Sinclair Lewis 
John Galsworthy 
Margaret Kennedy 
Michael Arlen 
Edna Ferber 

A. Hamilton Gibbs 
Zane Grey 

Edith Wharton 
Rafael Sabatini 
Philip Gibbs 

“* Blizabeth”’ 


GENERAL 


Samuel L. Clemens 
Amy Lowell 

Edward W. Bok 

André Maurois 

George Bernard Shaw 
Albert Edward Wiggam 
William Allen White 
Albert Edward Wiggam 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Life and Letters of Walter H. Page Burton J. Hendrick 
Rheta Childe Dorr FUNK & WAGNALLS 


. A Woman of Fifty * 


2. Etiquette 


Emily Post 


This title has not before appeared in the Monthly Score, 
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HOUGHTON 
HARCOURT 
SCRIBNER 
DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN 
DOUBLEDAY 
LITTLE 
HARPER 
APPLETON 
HOUGHTON 
DORAN 
DOUBLEDAY 


HARPER 
HOUGHTON 
SCRIBNER 
APPLETON 
BRENTANO 
BOBBS 
HOUGHTON 
BOBBS 
HOUGHTON 
DOUBLEDAY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 





THE SEVEN SEAS 


The P. E. N. Club Convention in Paris—The Revolt of the ‘‘Negres’’— 
A Book about Paris — The Last Years of Rodin— The Sorrows of a 
Fat Man—La Briere — Shakespeare in Sweden—A Novelist from 
Holland — Germany and Magazines — Authors who Write in English. 


HE outstanding literary event of 

the past few months in Paris was 
the convention of the P. E. N. Clubs, 
which I mentioned briefly in my last 
notes. The P. E. N. is an international 
association of Poets and Playwrights, 
Essayists and Editors, and Novelists. 
Founded several years ago in London 
by Mrs. Dawson Scott, it now num- 
bers some three thousand members 
living in twenty two different coun- 
tries. 

The gathering at Paris was a dis- 
tinguished one, the speakers at the 
banquet including, in addition to John 
Galsworthy, president of the English 
centre, Paul Valéry and Georges Du- 
hamel, who spoke in the name of the 
Cercle Littéraire International (the 
French branch of the P. E. N.), Ger- 
trude Atherton from America, Piran- 
dello from Italy, Heinrich Mann from 
Germany, Alexandre Kuprin from Rus- 
sia, Johann Bojer from Scandina- 
via, and Miguel de Unamuno from 
Spain. Besides Mrs. Atherton, there 
were present other well known Ameri- 
can authors: Alice Hegan Rice and 
Cale Young Rice, Gelett Burgess, 
Lula Vollmer, W. E. Woodward, the 
official delegate from the American 
P. E. N. Club, Henry K. Marks, whose 
novel ‘‘Undertow”’ has proved so suc- 
cessful in French, Martin Flavin the 
playwright, and Pierre Loving. 

During the executive sessions vari- 
ous important matters connected with 


the international activities of the club 
were discussed. It was agreed that the 
next meeting should be held in Berlin 
during May, 1926. It was interesting 
to note during the discussions the way 
in which the various delegates, while 
maintaining their national point of 
view, were willing to accept sugges- 
tions, to make concessions, and to work 
in harmony for the common good. 
Among the countries which took active 
part in the different discussions were 
Belgium, Germany, England, Italy, 
Roumania, Austria, Poland, Mexico, 
the United States, Spain, and Holland. 

Throughout the convention the pres- 
ence and enthusiasm of John Gals- 
worthy contributed largely to its suc- 
cess. Although Mr. Galsworthy was 
far from well (he had been in bed for a 
week with influenza before leaving 
England and fell a victim to typhoid 
fever early in June), his idealism ani- 
mated and stimulated the delegates. 
The social side of the meeting was 
tactfully and successfully managed by 
Benjamin Crémieux, secretary of the 
French Cercle Littéraire International. 


* * * ” 


Teachers and parents frequently 
find it difficult to choose suitable read- 
ing matter in French for Anglo-Saxon 
boys and girls of the high school age. 
I feel justified in predicting that young 
people will enjoy a new series of vol- 
umes entitled ‘‘Nobles Vies: Grandes 
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(Euvres”’ which the Librairie Plon has 
begun to publish. Written especially 
for young people by such well known 
authors as Henry Bordeaux, René 
Bazin, Paul Appell, Mary Duclaux, 
Paul Hazard, and Georges Goyau, 
these books describe in a simple yet 
vivid way the lives and aspirations of 
such men as Guynemer the airman, 
J. H. Fabre the naturalist, Charles de 
Foucault, the explorer of the Sahara, 
Victor Hugo, and other famous per- 
sonalities. 


The heroic side of prominent men 
and women, especially if they are our 
contemporaries, interests us less as a 
rule than their ‘‘human, all too hu- 
man’’ characteristics. ‘Two volumes, 
“Le Gazetier Indiscret’”? and ‘“‘Le 
Théatre Indiscret’’, provide an inter- 
esting peep behind the scenes of the 
Parisian literary and dramatic world, 
catch authors, publishers, producers, 
and actresses off their guard, and re- 
port a number of the most piquant 
anecdotes which have formed a part of 
the chronique scandaleuse during the 
past twelve months. Though the pub- 
lie abroad is not likely to know all the 
people whose saying and doings the 
authors have chronicled so maliciously, 
the foreign reader can still appreciate 
the wit and sparkle of their repartee. 
Enough figures of international reputa- 
tion like Cécile Sorel, Paul Morand, 
Jean Cocteau, Anatole France, Piran- 
dello, Madame Simone, and Léon 
Bakst are mentioned to satisfy the 
most inveterate lion hunter. 


ad > * * 


Something of a storm in Paris pub- 
lishing circles has recently been pro- 
voked by what may be called “‘The 


Revolt of the Négres’’. In Parisian 
slang a négre is not a gentleman of 


color but one of those unfortunate 
scribes who, for a mere pittance, sup- 
ply their more celebrated colleagues 
with material which the latter publish 
over their own signatures. It might 
be added that this reprehensible system 
is by no means confined to the banks of 
the Seine. The enterprising “‘Journal 
Littéraire’’ came out with several ar- 
ticles on the subject, going so far as to 
give names and figures. Naturally 
these exposures aroused a burst of de- 
nials and protests. Two of the authors 
particularly incriminated were Willy, 
whose famous ‘‘Claudine”’ series is 
now generally admitted to be the work 
of Madame Colette, and _ Félicien 
Champsaur, whose name has been 
affixed to any number of “shilling 
shockers’”’ which sell in thousands of 
copies all over the world. 

The employment of a négre is in no 
sense limited to professional novel- 
ists. In fact, it is still more common 
among celebrities who, having achieved 
notoriety in some walk of life in which a 
literary training is not necessary, con- 
sent, either for the added glory or more 
tangible returns, to inform the public 
how they become famous or tell some 
‘‘inside’”’ stories about their profes- 
sion. One of the best known French 
négres, the humorist Curnonsky, ad- 
mitted recently that he had been 
employed both by a well known comic 
actor to write a novel of stage life and 
by a member of the d’Orléans family 
to describe his exploits in big game 
hunting in Africa. Curnonsky added: 
“Not a single critic recognized how 
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much alike the two books were! 


* * * * 


Lovers of Paris everywhere will re- 
joice in the album of illustrations 
accompanied by explicative text which 
Marcel Poéte has just issued as the 
second part of his monumental work 
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“Une Vie de Cité: Paris de sa Nais- 
sance a Nos Jours”’. The first volume 
of this magnum opus appeared about a 
year ago and was received with en- 
thusiastic praise from critics both in 
France and abroad. As director of the 
important Institut d’Histoire et de 
Géographie de la Ville de Paris, Marcel 
Poéte has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for collecting unusual and little 
known material. He has made good 
use of these facilities. But he is not 
only an historian, satisfied with re- 
tracing the story of the city’s develop- 
ment from pre-Roman times down to 
our own day. He is also an artist and 
knows how to sustain the reader’s 
interest. Just as in the earlier work 
Poéte did not confine himself to dry 
municipal records but enlivened his 
pages with a wealth of anecdote drawn 
from the popular literature of the time, 
the street songs, satiric pamphlets, and 
even fiction, so in the present volume 
he gives us much more than a mere col- 
lection of photographs of various his- 
torical remains. On the contrary, a 
great number of the six hundred il- 
lustrations in this attractively pro- 
duced work are taken from illuminated 
manuscripts, old engravings, carica- 
tures of the eighteenth century, fashion 
plates, and the drawings of Gavarni 
and Daumier. The life of the Parisian 
of bygone days is thus vividly repro- 
duced. The text which comments on 
the pictures and links them together is 
simple, entertaining, and authoritative. 


* * * * 


Marcelle Tirel’s book, ‘‘The Last 
Years of Rodin’’, bears the stamp of 
truth. In spite of the considerable 
literature which has sprung up round 
the majestic figure of the greatest of 
modern sculptors, this curious study of 
his private life sheds new light on his 
extremely complex personality. Mar- 


celle Tirel was Rodin’s secretary and 
typist. In this outspoken book she has 
given us an intimate glimpse of the 
last eleven years of his life. Mme. 
Tirel reveals candidly but not unsym- 
pathetically the pettinesses, vanities, 
amours, extravagances and follies of 
the Master. She describes Rodin’s 
lifelong attachment to Marie-Rose 
Beuret, whom he met as a young man 
and whom he married a few months 
before his death. It is the kind of 
romance only to be associated with 
genius. The book has had the inevita- 
ble succés de scandale in Paris and is 
now published in England by A. M. 
Philpot, Ltd. 


* * * * 


Henri Béraud, author of ‘“‘ The Sor- 
rows of a Fat Man’”’, is substantial 
enough in girth and agile enough with 
his pen to deserve the designation of 
the G. K. Chesterton of France. 

In this amusing book he tilts indul- 
gently at the physical disabilities of fat 
men. ‘‘Le Martyre de l’Obése’’ — to 
give the book its original title and 
his historical novel ‘‘Le Vitriol de 
Lune”’ were awarded the Prix Gon- 
court. Béraud is acknowledged to be 
one of the most able and vigorous 
journalists in France. The cloven hoof 
of the born journalist is discernible in 
the dedication page of ‘‘ The Sorrows of 
a Fat Man’”’, which contains a list of 
the most celebrated fat Frenchmen 
of our time, including Joffre, Herriot, 
Lucien Guitry, Pierre Benoit, and 
Robert Dieudonné. To them, says 
Béraud, “‘I dedicate this book which 
the thin will take as a work of humor’”’ 


* * * * 


A new novel by Alphonse de Cha- 


teaubriant is a literary event. His new 
work, “‘ La Briére’’, is a sombre tragedy 
of the soil. La Briére is a district at 
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the mouth of the Loire. The Brieron 
peasants live by digging and selling 
peat. Aoustin, the dominant figure ir 
this powerful story, is a dour, inflexible 
man, unloved and unloving — a prod- 
uct of the relentless soil. The misfor- 
tunes which overtake him — his son’s 
marriage to a girl from hated Brittany, 
his wife and daughter’s deceit owing to 
their terror of his harshness, the loss of 
his powerful position as ‘‘guard”’ of the 
district, and the tragedy of his daugh- 
ter and her lover — culminate in a 
climax which for dramatic quality has 
few equals in modern literature. ‘“‘La 
Briére’’ reminds one irresistibly of 
Thomas Hardy. The book will be 
published in England by Thornton 
Butterworth. 


* * * * 


An admirable study of Shakespeare 
for Swedish readers has been produced 
by Dr. Brunius, who will be remem- 
bered as the author of a useful little 
book on modern English literature. 
The 150 pages of his book ‘ William 
Shakespeare: Liv, Drama, Theater’”’ 
(Bokforlaget Natur och Kultur: Stock- 
holm) are tastefully illustrated. Dr. 
Brunius holds the view that Shake- 
speare deliberately obscured his own 
personality in his work. 


* * * * 


Now that Louis Couperus is dead, Jo 
van Ammers-Kuller is entitled to be re- 
garded as Holland’s most distinguished 


living novelist. ‘‘The House of Joy”’ 
was her first novel to be translated. It 
met with considerable success when 
published in England recently by 
Philpot. Her visit recently to New 
York probably foreshadows the intro- 
duction of her work to American read- 
ers. The book on which she is now at 
work is to be a Dutch “ Milestones”’, 
and tells the story of three Dutch 
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women in 1830, 1870, and the present 
day. Mevrouw van Ammers-Kuller is 
a charming woman who speaks English 
fluently. 


Marjorie Bowen is so justly cele- 
brated for her admirable historical 
romances and short stories that her 
keen interest in Holland and the Dutch 
people is apt to be overlooked. It 
will, however, find expression in the 
forthcoming publication of her book on 
the Netherlands, entitled ‘‘The Swim- 
ming Lion’’. The title of course has 
heraldic significance. ‘“‘The Swimming 
Lion’’ has involved several years of re- 
search and should prove a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
country, its history and its people. 
It contains some exceptionally fine il- 
lustrations and will be published simul- 
taneously in England and Holland. 


* * * * 


A notable development is the in- 
creasing number of new magazines — 
both illustrated and fiction — which 
are now being issued in Germany. 
Hitherto, the fiction magazine in par- 
ticular has never been excessively 
popular outside America and England, 
and Germany’s suddenly awakened 
interest is rather surprising. When the 
German does anything, he does it 
thoroughly, and in respect of both 
material and production these new 
publications promise to rival the best 
English and American magazines. 


* * * * 


The Norwegian translation rights of 
“The Passionate Flight’? by Martha 
Ostenso — which won the $13,500 
prize in the recent prize novel competi- 
tion organized by ‘Pictorial Review’’, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
and Famous Players-Lasky — have 
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just been sold for a record sum. Miss 
Ostenso herself is a Norwegian by 
birth, but left her native country for 
America at the age of two. She is 
using part of her prize money in paying 
her first visit to England and in going 
to Norway. ‘‘The Passionate Flight”’ 
will be published this fall by Dodd, 
Mead, and by Hodder and Stoughton 
in England. It has been pronounced 
by critics who have read it to be as 
good as “Growth of the Soil’. Miss 
Ostenso is an attractive twenty four 
year old school teacher from the north- 
west. 


The French market for translated 
American and English books is mori- 
bund, if not actually dead. A firm of 
international literary agents declare 
that it is easier to sell a book in Hotten- 
tot than in France at the present time. 
The insularity of the French has never 
been more unfortunately demonstrated 
than in their publishers’ reluctance and, 
frequently, blank refusal to consider 
the publication of the work of English 
and American authors. They politely 
but firmly point to the inevitable “‘ bet- 
ter book” by a Frenchman when an 
English or American book on the same 
subject is suggested a curious re- 
pudiation of the essential cosmopolitan- 
ism of literature. 

Germany, by way of contrast, has 
just bought the translation rights of all 
May Sinclair’s novels. The first to be 
published is ‘‘Mr. Waddington of 
Wyck’’. Another author whose entire 
output has been contracted for is Peter 
B. Kyne — this time by Spain. 











Arpad Ferenczy, the clever Hun- 
garian who wrote ‘“‘The Ants of An- 
thony Thummel’’, a satire on the 
present condition of Europe, has now 
published a book called ‘“‘Kunala’”’, a 
collection of Indiantales. Mr. Ferenezy 
is an ardent misogynist, if we are to 
credit the main motif of the fifteen 
tales in this volume. Nevertheless, 
“‘Kunala” has what the film critics 
call “‘entertainment value’”’. 


Another Hungarian author who writes 
in English is Dr. Geza Roheim, the 
young anthropologist whose study of 
“Australian Totemism: A _ Psycho- 
analytic Study in Anthropology”’ is due 
for publication shortly. 

An interesting list could be made of 
foreign authors who have written in 
English in preference to their mother 
tongues. Pride of place must of course 
be given to Joseph Conrad. Other 
names which at once suggest them- 
selves include Paul Selver, the Czech 
author of ‘‘Schooling’’ (published by 
A. & C. Boni), that satirical novel of 
English school life, and the translator 
of the famous Capek plays “R. U. R.”’ 
and ‘‘The World We Live In’’; Odette 
Keun, author of ‘‘My Adventures in 
Bolshevik Russia’, an anonymous 
novel which created a sensation in 
England, and now ‘Prince Tariel’’, a 
vivid and memorable novel of Georgia; 
and, of course, that brilliant Armenian, 
Dikran Kouyoumdjian, better known 
on both sides of the ocean as Michael 
Arlen. 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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Y DEAR EDITOR: 

N Since I live where all good things 
from the States come late, I have only now 
had the opportunity to read Mr. McFee’s 
piquant article in the March BOOKMAN 
anent ‘“‘The Lady and the Carpet”. The 
remoteness of the date, I hope, will not rule 
my comments out of court. 

I am surprised that a man of Mr. McFee’s 
own cultural attainments can view any 
attempt to acquire culture, however super- 
ficial, as less than laudable. The milieu in 
which the average life is passed is so pre- 
ponderantly commercial and acquisitive 
that any sign of dissatisfaction in that 
milieu ought to be heralded abroad with 
joy instead of ridiculed by the superior 
ones who inhabit a higher plane. 

But the main theme really seems to be a 
disgruntled feeling toward women as a 
class. That is probably to be accounted 
for by the age old, instinctive war between 
the sexes of which we hear less and less in 
these psychoanalyzed times. However, let 
me call Mr. McFee’s attention to a few 
masculine types who are always among 
those present on every ship that sails the 
seas. Opposites ever prove excellent foil. 
Possibly with this little reminder he may 
be able to revise his pronunciamento re- 
garding the worthlessness of the feminine 
pursuit of culture overseas when he has 
compared it with the persiflage and dalli- 
ance per se which seem to be the chief reason 
why men travel. 

Who has not observed the Adonis-like 
married man off for a holiday alone, his 
successful efforts to convince a soulful but 
guileless young woman that he is a fancy 
free young bachelor longing to be appro- 
priated, his careful avoidance of all con- 
versation which would incriminate himself 
with reference to wife and children? Then 
on the last day but one before landing some- 
one’s inconvenient memory wrecks the 
foundations of the castle built by his sup- 
pressions; the end is disillusionment and 
estrangement, if nothing more. 

One’s sporting spirit is less outraged only 
by the spectacle of the insouciant young 
blood of much means and no scruples whose 
one ambition is to add to his belt the heart 
of every personable woman aboard, only to 
toss aside the cumbersome load for the 
beautiful houri who waits on the dock. 
What gnashing of teeth and bitter enmities 
are left behind him! 

Just one more example out of the myriads 
which might be cited — that of the fatuous 
and luxury loving bachelor no longer young 
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who never could induce a rich woman to 
take him seriously, but who still has hopes. 
It is tragic to see him staying up over-late 
at night, pathetically determined that even 
the least comely of the reputed young 
heiresses shall not escape him. But even 
these heartlessly and mockingly leave him 
for younger fortune hunters, and he is 
obliged to plod the deck alone, wearily try- 
ing to puzzle out how he may continue to 
make ends meet and still live like a king. 
Can anyone honestly say that these mas- 
culine types are more worthy than the 
women who frankly and avowedly desire 
culture and who go after it? 
Truly yours, 
B. B. L. 


IR: 

S In your issue for June ‘The Lon- 
doner’”’ quotes a letter of mine to the Lon- 
don “‘ Daily News” regarding Jane Austen’s 
““Sanditon’’, calls me, among other things, 
a literary “protectionist”, and counsels 
me to patience. 

I am amazed to find this kind of view- 
point not only being exported to America 
but getting reproduced there as representa- 
tive of English literary thought. Far from 
welcoming the resurrection of fourth rate 
‘classical’? oddments, the average English 
author, like the average English reader, 
most probably deplores such ill considered 
enterprise, and would be prepared to admit, 
in his more candid moments at least, the 
shrewdness of a definition once propounded 
by your own deep thinker, Mark Twain — 
himself a good, honest, wholesome hater of 
humbug in general and Jane-Austenism in 
particular — to the effect that ‘‘a classic is 
a book everybody praises and nobody 
reads’’. 

“The Londoner” further observes that 
in England every book has the circulation 
it deserves. The English public had already 
returned its verdict on “‘Sanditon” by ac- 
cording the book an extremely cool recep- 
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tion. But that was not enough for the 
Jane-Austenists. One of them filled an 
entire literary column of the London 


““Daily News” with an attempt to flog up 
interest in this inferior fragment which the 
public so evidently didn’t want, and no 
doubt several living writers had their hard 
work crowded out of the public notice in 
consequence. Hence my protest. 

I suggest that it is the Jane-Austenists 
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who are for “protection”, not we, the 
younger generation of present day authors. 
All we ask is a fair field and no favor, every 
book to be judged on its intrinsic merits, a 
resurrected ‘‘classical’’ oddment not to 
benefit by all the cant-praise that may 
have been lavished on its author since he 
or she died. And when “The Londoner”’ 
advises me to possess my soul in patience, 
I can only quote Kipling to him: 

The toad beneath the harrow knows 

Exactly where each tooth-point goes; 

The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to that toad 

Faithfully yours, 
GILBERT COLLINS. 


ry SIR: 

In Mr. J. A. Steuart’s recently pub- 
lished work ‘Robert Louis Stevenson”’, 
issued by Messrs. Little, Brown and Co. 
and reviewed in your January issue, an 
error occurs on page 275 of the second vol- 
ume relative to the portrait of R. L. S. by 
Count Nerli. 

The author says: “‘One such visitor was 
Signor Nerli, the Italian artist who painted 
Stevenson’s portrait and was himself made 
the subject of a set of comic verses.” 

In a footnote he says: ‘“‘The Nerli por- 
trait came into the possession of Mr. J. R. 
Tyrell of Sydney who sold it to the late Sir 
Thomas Anderson Stuart.” . . . It 
was recently sold at the Stuart sale in 
Sydney. . . . Itisnowinthe National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh.”’ 

These extracts from Mr. Steuart’s book 
are incorrect. The Nerli portrait of R. L. 
S. mentioned above was sold by the artist 
himself to Messrs. Angus and Robertson of 
Sydney some 25 years ago; it then passed 
into the possession of Prof. Sir Thomas 
Anderson Stuart of the Sydney University, 
from whose widow I purchased both por- 
trait and the journal of the artist contain- 
ing the verses written by R. L. S. about 
Nerli. 

These are still in my possession. The 
picture is a finished lifesize portrait in oils 
signed by the artist and sitter both and is 
not to be confused with another in Scotland 
which I believe to be a water color and 
much smaller, reproduced as a frontispiece 
to Mr. Steuart’s second volume. 

I would be pleased if you would publish 
this correction, as I intend forwarding this 
portrait by Nerli to Messrs. Sotheby, 





Wilkinson and Hodge during this year, and 
much misunderstanding may occur through 
I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
F. A. MALCOLM, 
Sydney, Australia. 
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N Y DEAR MR. FARRAR: 

The New Yorker in the May Book- 
MAN says there is only praise for ‘‘The 
Constant Nymph”’. For its craftsmanship, 
yes — but it is so delightful that one is im- 
patient with it for not being convincing. 
It deals cleanly with the unclean; it makes 
the racy usual, quite in the best French 
way. But unlike great French work it is 
not content with this, for the author sneers 
subtly at everything that is ordered or 
moral. 

In her description of life at the Karinde- 
hiitte Miss Kennedy comes near achieving 
an impersonal attitude toward her charac- 
ters, giving the reader’s sympathies plenty 
of rope. You can like the Sanger group or 
not as you please. But the moment Flor- 
ence -— who resembles the wife in “If 
Winter Comes” enters, the author be- 
gins to tighten the cord inch by inch till by 
the time the group are fairly settled in 
England you are attached to the Sanger 
interests. You despise Millicent who is 
merely catty, and sympathize with Lewis 
who is so much a cad that any virile man 
would want to boot him for the good of his 
soul. He seems to be an emotional moron. 
He is represented as loving Tessa to the 
point of eloping with her, yet apparently 
feels no passion, and no tenderness beyond 
a few vague impulses. 

The author is at great pains to depict all 
the cold discomfort of Florence’s orderliness 
but fails even to suggest the flies and ver- 
min and nauseating smells that are wont to 
attend upon such a ménage as the Sangers’ 
— even among Alpine breezes. 

Again, the author makes Florence’s 
weaknesses seem unpardonable because of 
her superior environment, yet makes a 
similar environment an excuse for Lewis’s 
early lapses. Miss Kennedy’s rulings always 
seem to be in favor of the Sangers. And in 
the last of the book some of the situations 
seem rather constructed than inevitable. All 
this makes for a good yarn, but is it sincere 
art? 

Very sincerely yours, 

LILY MUNSELL RITCHIE. 


iy SIR: 

Perhaps reading two numbers of THE 
BOOKMAN in succession in one day has 
warped my viewpoint, but does it not seem 
that at least a good many of your contribu- 
tors and the contributors to other bookish 
magazines also, hold too low a view of the 
business man? I plead guilty to being a 
mere business man, even worse, I am a 
Rotarian, and I cannot help wondering 
what would become of the writers if there 
were no business men to buy their books 
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and provide the advertising that sustains 
the magazines. I suppose in an ideal 
world, the people who write could sustain 
each other, much as the inhabitants of the 
Scilly Islands do, by taking in each other’s 
washing, but till that golden age arrives I 
am afraid the contemned business man must 
be tolerated, and might be treated with 
kindness. After all, not every business 
man prefers Eddie Guest to Amy Lowell. 
But the sad thing is that no business men 
can admire each other with the unadul- 
terated pride that young writers do. 
Yours very truly, 
HARRY E. MAGEE. 


EAR MR. FARRAR: 

The little article in THE BOOKMAN 
called ‘‘Naughty Mr. Belasco” led the 
writer, when on a recent visit to New York, 
to see the three plays therein lauded 
(“Candida’”’, ‘“‘They Knew What They 
Wanted”’, and “‘ What Price Glory?’’). 

If these three plays are the best New 
York can offer, it is a sad commentary on 
New York. They all deal with illicit love, 
and while they may be true to the segment 
of life with which they deal, audiences must 
be weary of looking at these unpleasant 
segments microscopically delineated by the 
plays of today. 

Do we not get enough of the sordid and 
commonplace in the newspapers and life 
generally? Why must we be compelled to 
grovel init? This does not apply to ‘‘Can- 
dida’’, which like many of Bernard Shaw’s 
plays is food for the intellect, appreciated 
better in the reading than on the stage. It 
is incongruous, as it is acted. The poet, 
who causes the minister-husband such 
anguish, in the play seemed crazy enough 
to be locked up, and too absolutely unat- 
tractive to ensnare any sane woman. 

We have heard ‘What Price Glory?” 
mentioned as by far the best play in New 
York. All through it, we waited for some- 
thing to lift it out of the purely sordid, to 
get a glimpse of the other side of the picture, 
but we left disappointed. There is another 
side to the picture. Is any detached seg- 


ment of life true that only gives one half the 
truth, and leaves the uninformed with a 
false impression of the world war as a 
whole? Half truths have been ranked as 
worse than lies, as being harder to refute. 
Is anything a work of art that deals in half 
truths? 

The acting in “They Knew What They 
Wanted’”’, with Bennett in the leading rdle, 
was superb, but as before stated, we are 
weary of the exploitation of the drab 
experiences of the low life of near morons. 

Give us something appetizing for a 
change, and stop feeding us husks, they are 
too strong for a steady diet. 

MARIE TELLO PHILLIPS. 


ry MR. FARRAR: 

In the May issue of THE BOOKMAN 
Simon Pure quotes the English nurseryman 
and points out the highly colored language 
in which he presents his wares to the pub- 
lic. These quotations have eloquence and 
beauty, and the style might well be adapted 
to some of our American advertising which 
runs {too frequently to “‘cliché’”’ and con- 
vention. 

The florist, however, whose advertising 
appeared in Chicago some time ago cannot 
be accused of the commonplace or the 
“cliché”. His street car cards are little 
gems of poetic beauty. Here is one: 


A GLIMPSE OF PARADISE 


The windows of the Master Florist now ablossom with 
the beauty of the earth, give each day to the passer-by 
a little hint of heaven. 


And for a poetic interpretation of the hack- 
neyed “DO IT NOW’, what can compare 
with the following: 


SUMMER PARADISE 


Bathe now in their beauty. Bask in their brightness, 
for in a few short weeks they go, and with them goes 


some of life’s sunshine. 
The Master Florist 


No, neither of these ‘‘ads”’ told the passen- 
+9? 


ger to “‘SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
JOSEPH T. SCALLON. 
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LEMENT SHORTER has re- 

cently made some ridiculous as- 
sertions in the English press about Amy 
Lowell’s death. With the instinct of a 
true journalist, he has found it proba- 
ble that Edmund Gosse, J. C. Squire, 
and a few other English reviewers who 
did not feel, as most of us in this coun- 
try do, that Miss Lowell’s ‘‘John 
Keats”’ is a great biography, were 
active agents in bringing about the 
death of this heroic woman. Fortu- 
nately, editorial writers have come to 
Miss Lowell’s defense. No more ab- 
surd conjecture has ever been made. 
Mr. Shorter claims to have had a letter 
from Miss Lowell which showed great 
bitterness concerning her English re- 
viewers. The letter, a copy of which I 
have seen, shows only amusement, to 
my way of thinking! I talked to her 
about these same reviewers, and I can 
assure Mr. Shorter that had she lived 
to make the English excursion, he and 
the other gentlemen concerned would 
have found out how very little indeed 
any critic could affect Miss Lowell’s 
health, or her poise, or her courage to 
accomplish the work she had appor- 
tioned to herself. Surely J. C. Squire 
could tell Mr. Gosse how wrong he was, 
for his own encounter with her must 
have convinced him that she was not a 
person to mope over her reviewers. If 
her friends have leaped to her defense 
and given Mr. Shorter the publicity 
which he must have known would re- 
sult, it is only because they feared that 
someone who did not know her might 
have misunderstood a_ personality 
that was always triumphant, and a 
genius that was constant and entirely 
serene. 


Sinclair Lewis has returned again to 
America. He is about to undertake a 
book which gives him a better chance 
than anything since ‘‘Main Street’’. 
I have not seen the subject announced, 
and I don’t want to betray a confi- 
dence, so I shall let you guess as to the 
particular section of American bun- 
combe he is about to attack. At any 
rate, under the circumstances I judge 
that he himself will be a character; if 
not the hero, certainly a close relative. 
Edna Ferber vanished suddenly from 
town. One day I heard she was going 
to Vermont, the next, her mother told 
me she had sailed for Europe. She 
writes from St. Jean-de-Luz, ‘“‘I’m in 
Europe for some obscure reason. I’m 
more surprised than anyone to find my- 
self on the other side of the ocean. I 
didn’t in the least mean to go. 

The ocean is just below my window 
(don’t you loathe letters that say that!), 
and the Pyrenees are purpling the 
horizon! People are most kind to re- 
member me in the heat. I hope Miss 
Ferber is working on the new novel 
now, or swimming on the delighiful 
beach pictured at the top of her letter, 
or sailing in one of those silly little sail- 
boats of the varicolors. Thomas Boyd 
writes from Woodstock, Vermont, that 
he has finished his new book, and that 
the scenery takes his breath away con- 
stantly. How could he help liking the 
scenery? You should have gone to 
Vermont, Miss Ferber. I remember 
the first time I ever saw the Pyrenees. 
True, they are lovely; but a trifle 
austere, don’t you think? They can- 
not touch Escutney under a purple 
haze, or the Twin Peaks swirled around 
with early morning cloud. There are 
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those, too, who favor Connecticut: 
Genevieve Taggard, for example, who 
comes to town only once in a dog’s age 
(she has just written a charming piece 
about cats). She arrived this morning 
with two manuscripts under her arm, 
one the ‘‘ Masses and Liberator” an- 
thology of poetry, over which she has 
been working for three years; the other, 
her own new volume of poetry, ‘‘Time 
Out”. Taking care of her young child 
up in Connecticut has not changed her 
greatly. She is still one of the six 
beautiful American poetesses. Fast on 
her heels arrived Joseph Auslander and 
Leslie Nelson Jennings. Mr. Jennings, 
one of the members of the staff of the 
defunct ‘‘ Current Opinion’”’, has turned 
again to writing verses. Joseph Aus- 
lander has completed a play, and a 
volume of verses dealing with indus- 
trial subjects. He says that he is per- 
fectly willing to be persuaded to lec- 
ture, if the occasion arises. Surely a 
poet with a mustache should be 
popular. 


The Players Club revival of ‘‘Tre- 


lawney of the Wells’’ was marked by 
much gaiety as well as pomp, and John 
Drew’s masterly performance was 
cheered to the echo! The success of 
this venture in the warmest week of the 
summer proves not only that the New 
York public is interested in revivals, 
but also that the Players Club has 
established its annual affair in a most 
creditable and _ profitable manner. 
Laurette Taylor made a_ beautiful 
Trelawney, and the cast was a jolly and 
a vigorous one in spite of the tempera- 
ture. The lady behind me spent the 
entire evening saying, ‘“‘It is much too 
hot to go to the theatre.’’ Well, it was 
much too hot tostay at home! Talking 
about the heat seems to me to involve 
a certain principle of physics. You say 
“Isn’t it hot?’ and you relieve your 


mind of a heat thought, which must 
necessarily be absorbed by the person 
who hears your remark. It isn’t fair! 
This caricature of the president of the 
Players was made by Roland Young, 


and published in his book of carica- 
tures, ‘‘Actors and Others’. Young, 
I haven’t seen in some time. His 
performance in “Beggar on Horse- 
back”’ will long be remembered as one 
of grace and effectiveness. His carica- 
tures are good, though of course they 
cannot touch those of Ralph Barton. 
Barton, by the way, has just returned 
from Paris, where he says that he can 
find more American celebrities to limn 
than is possible in New York City. I 
saw Joseph Hergesheimer give the 
artist, who was making pictures between 
acts at ‘‘Artists and Models”’, a crisp 
bill, and I couldn’t make out what he 
did it for. Was he paying for the sup- 
pression of a caricature, had he bought 
a sketch of the lady he was with, or 
what? Perhaps it does not matter. It 
was a noble gesture. Hergesheimer 
gains in distinction as the years go by. 
He was one of the most impressive 
figures at the Winter Garden last night, 
not counting, of course, the Gertrude 
Hoffman girls. His book about his 
house in West Chester is going to ap- 
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pear this autumn, and the old house 
won’t know itself. 


About once a year, from his farm in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, comes to the 
great city Charles J. Finger, short story 
writer, children’s story writer, roman- 
tic biographer, editor of “‘All’s Well’’. 
His sturdy appearance and his home- 
spun suits give the office a new tone. 
His laugh and his ability to tell the un- 
usual anecdote are a blessing. He told 
me of a recent visit Carl Sandburg paid 
him in the wilds of Arkansas. Carl 
never comes to see me any more, when 
he arrives in New York. Occasionally 
he used to spare me a breakfast, which 
is his favorite meal; but I’ll forgive 
him, for he’s been exceedingly busy on 
his Life of Lincoln. Mr. Finger has a 
new book coming along for autumn 
publication. It’s to be another series 
of portraits and he’s calling it some- 
thing pleasantly vicious like ‘‘Ro- 


mantic Rascals”, ‘‘Ribald Rogues’’, 
or ‘‘Raucous Rakes’’, I forget which. 
He told me about Carl’s visit, then I 
found it all written out in his magazine, 
so I’ll let him tell it in his own words: 


We had been sitting on a hillside over- 
looking a great stretch of country, and our 
talk was mainly of the songs of hoboes and 
of waterside men. I hummed a tune or two 
and he pricked it down in some queer no- 
tation of his own which was quite incom- 
prehensible to me. Presently, as he talked, 
I fell to watching the ants on an ant trail at 
my feet, while listening. In the middle of 
a sentence Sandburg stopped abruptly, but 
I did not look up, supposing him to be pon- 
dering. There are often chasms in his talk 
which you must bridge as best you can 
if you are unable to fly with him. Some- 
times he too is elliptic. So I waited. And 
soon with a note of deep awe in his voice, 
half-whispering as if some tremendous 
thing had burst into view, almost indeed in 
the manner of a man who expressed deep 
emotion at sight of some sudden calamity 
or disaster, he said: ‘“‘My God! Look at 
that!”’ Then silence fell. 

The shadow of a fear was on me. I 
looked up, startled; glanced at him and his 
far-seeing eyes; looked away at the hill; 


looked at the ribbon of road down below 
half expecting some tragic sight, some tre- 
mendous force at work, perhaps something 
heartbreaking. There was that potent 
emotion in his words. 

Suddenly I saw, and seeing became life- 
less-still. On a slim locust thorn, not eight 
yards away, a cardinal was perched, a bird 
entrancingly beautiful in its brave red 
against the tender green of a tall sycamore. 
And when an arrow of sunlight fell on it, it 


became more brilliantly beautiful. So near 
it was, so clear was the light, we saw its 
sparkling eye, its jetty edged bill, its princely 
crest. As if all that loveliness was not 
enough, it burst into triumphant music for 
us until an answer in song came like an 
echo. For a full minute it perched in our 
sight, balancing delicately on the swaying 
branch, then took to flight, a flash of living 
fire, darting into the green glade where 
were fern-fringed boulders, bent upon some 
high and splendid business. 

But there had been an answering rapture. 
In Sandburg was appreciation of the thing 
exquisite and fine. But who, except a true 
poet, can be amazed and astonished day by 
day? b bn 

A most interesting development of 
recent years is the increasing impor- 
tance of the south as a book market. 
As a fiction market, that is; for the 
classics and religious books have al- 
ways been in demand. But it seems to 
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have taken considerable enthusiasm on 
the part of litterateurs to establish their 
point that modern fiction is worth- 
while reading. A column always in- 
teresting both for its quality and its 
vigorous ‘“‘booming”’ of this sort is 
‘“‘The Literary Lantern’’, run by C. A. 
Hibbard of Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, and syndicated to a number of the 
most influential southern papers. I 
was especially attracted recently by a 
copy he sent me, signed ‘‘ Telfair, Jr.’’, 
which he had devoted entirely to dis- 
cussion of this matter under the title, 
“‘Thar’s Gold in Them Hills’. He 
listed many novels now on the stands 
by southern writers, more than I had 
thought there were. McDavid Horton, 
managing editor of ‘‘The State’’, 
writes me occasionally from Columbia, 
South Carolina, where he is the centre 
of a group influential in southern let- 
ters. Other promoters of the cause of 
the modern novel are John McClure in 
New Orleans and Mrs. J. K. W. Baker 
at Shreveport. These editors have all 
a profound background by which to 
measure and to judge, and their influ- 
ence is measurably great. Who knows 
whether Brentano’s and Womrath’s 
are not planning to invade the south? 


From Ireland and England, for a 
visit of ten days which he spent in 
golfing, riding, rushing about, came 
Mr. Brian Oswald Donn-Byrne, fa- 
miliarly known to America as Donn 


Byrne. He has changed little since he 
left these shores two years ago. He 
seems larger, although one would never 
think of calling anyone in such good 
condition as Mr. Byrne, fat. He has 
changed little in his manner of conver- 
sation, and he has not lost his brogue, 
which stands him in such good stead in 
his books. Everyone who reads these 
pages must have perused by now his 
‘Messer Marco Polo’’, and the later 


short novels are almost as good. Of 
these, I like best ‘“‘Blind Raftery”’. 
For this opinion, he frowned on me, 
since it seems he considers it a trifle too 
full of sentiment; but I explained to 
him that here is one sentimental book 
reviewer that he will have to reckon 
with — when he writes a sentimental 
book, he will have to expect it to be 
liked. From his conversation I judge 
that he is still more interested in book- 
makers than he is in authors. His 
knowledge of the English turf strikes 
me as little short of marvelous. I like 
horse races, myself; but one must be a 
very successful author in order to like 
them too well. Donn Byrne is now at 
work on a long novel dealing with the 
life of St. Paul. It’s a great theme, and 
he seems much excited over it. One 
other short book will be published be- 
fore the longer one. He says that his 
publishers were not more astonished 
by the shortness of ‘‘Messer Marco 
Polo” than they will be by the length 
of this new book. Incidentally, one of 
his publishers has written a new book. 
Barry Benefield, of the Century Com- 
pany, is a small, keen gentleman who 
writes excellent short stories, and should 
write many more than he does. He has 
now completed a long novel which, I 
hear, has already been sold to the 
movies. It is called ‘‘The Chicken- 
Wagon Family”’; I shall leave the book 
itself to explain the quixotic title. 
Publishers will play occasionally. 
Take the English Putnam’s, for exam- 
ple. I don’t know whether or not 
George Grubb is the responsible party; 
but their publicity sheet always, or 
often, bears a little bookish joke. I 
repeat two of them here so that you 
may judge of their quality: 

MorTHER: “ William, did you put father’s 

new book in the bath this morning?” 

SMALL Boy: “‘ Yes, mother, I did. I heard 


father say last night that it was too dry 
for him.” 
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“6 


Yes, my wife gets more out of a novel 
than anybody.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, she always starts in the middle, 
so she’s not only wondering how it will all 
end, but how it began.” 


Dr. Richard Burton stopped in town 
on his way south for annual lectures. 
He regaled me with stories of how he 
was always being taken for Sir Richard 
Burton, and how he had finally been 
forced to tell one of our most intelligent 
publishing firms please not to forward 
to him any more mail addressed to that 
long deceased author. Mr. Burton isa 
gay gentleman. Years of teaching and 
lecturing have only served to develop 
his sense of humor. He has resigned 
from his post at the University of Min- 
nesota. Someone sent me from Min- 
neapolis an editorial published by the 
‘*Tribune”’ on his resignation. If I had 
the space, I should like to print the 
entire article, for Dr. Burton is one of 


my sincerest admirations. He, with 


William Lyon Phelps and one or two 
others, has made the reading of good 


than 
The ‘ Trib- 


literature countenanced 
formerly 


une”’ says, in part: 


more 


in these lands. 


Not only throughout the city and state, 
but throughout the entire northwest, re- 
gret at the news of Dr. Richard Burton’s 
resignation from the university will be 
widespread. Much as was the case with 
the late Dr. Northrop, the personality of 
Dr. Burton has become identified with tha 
of the institution. For a whole generation 
“Dickie” Burton, as the students always 
called him, has been one of the rallying 
points of the university. Old graduates will 
find it difficult to think the university 
quite the same when forced to discard the 
picture of the familiar stampede to the 
hugely popular lecture room where“ Dickie” 
held forth — “Dickie”, the boyish, the 
charming, and the irrepressible, who pos- 
sessed the secret of turning education into 
a gay and joyous adventure and who knew 
how to make the classroom more delightful 
than the theatre. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with 
Dr. Burton’s reason for resigning. As he 
himself says, after a lifetime of service at a 
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given institution, a man ought to be en- 
titled to a little leisure. And harassed, as 
he is, by multitudinous demands for books, 
articles, essays, and what not, he needs the 
leisure badly. Certainly he has richly 
earned his leisure, though that leisure will 
be diverted merely from teaching activity 
to literary activity. But those of us who 
have the best interests of the university at 
heart, cannot help regretting that he has 
not two or three lives to live, so that the 
students might have the privilege of com- 
ing in contact with that inimitable person- 
ality for at least another generation. With- 
out “Dickie’’ the university can never be 
quite the university. Something of its 
individuality passes out. 


Sixty two years old, Vance Thomp- 
son, author of ‘“‘Eat and Grow Thin”’ 
and many mystery stories, died sud- 
denly at Nice. He was both author 
and diplomat, and after his graduation 
from Princeton spent most of his time 
in Europe. One of our few literary 
diplomats, he occupied a unique place 
in the affections of France. During the 
war he served as directeur de foyer with 
their army. The death of Arthur 
Christopher Benson takes from us a 
gentle and a much loved figure. A. C. 
Benson was a great teacher, a fine 
essayist, a literary man of wide attain- 
ments. His father was the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. His brother 
E. F. Benson is well known as a novel- 
ist. The late Hugh Benson was an- 
other brother. At his death, A. C. 
Benson was master of Magdalene Col- 
lege. He had been at one time master 
of Eton. Under his urbane influence 
came many of the brilliant young lit- 
erary Englishmen. His two most loved 
books are ‘“‘From a College Window”’ 
and ‘‘ Memories and Friends”’. 


Rockwell Kent, from his mountain 
fastnesses in Vermont! — has 
done for the National Association of 
Book Publishers a poster of much 
beauty and dignity, which I reproduce 
here for your delight. It is austere; but 


yes, 











it is worthy of framing for any home. 
Kent is one of the real geniuses of 
America. His ‘‘ Voyaging’’, of course, 
is a book that no one really fond of the 
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exquisite in book manufacture or the 
entertaining in travel books should 
miss. The Publishers’ Association 
showed great acumen in securing him 
to do their poster. I have been follow- 
ing their advice in giving books to 
brides, because so many of my friends 
have been getting married that it has 
been quite impossible to give anything 
else; and then, what could be better 
anyway? I made one great error, when 
I presented a certain friend with an 
autographed Michael Arlen. Up to 
that time, it seems, she had not been 
allowed to read the gentleman. Just 
why, I’m sure I don’t know. Anyway, 
her husband agreed with me that it was 
time she did! No one ever thinks of 
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giving me books, while as a matter of 
fact I have hinted over and over again 
that there is a certain volume I covet. 
It is never forthcoming. F. P. A. talks 
about stockings, and he is immediately 
flooded with all shapes and sizes. Of 
course books do come in for review; but 
the book, no one has ever sent me that! 
My friends give me neckties, handker- 
chiefs, even suspenders, but nary a 
book — and I do really like books! 
More power to the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. I hope their campaign goes on 
and on until every man, woman and 
child in America owns a book. Why 
not a campaign to have hotels put good 
books beside the Bibles in every room? 
That’s a real idea. Surely the great 
hotel managements could be made to 
feel that it’s as important for Ameri- 
cans to be cultured, or nearly so, as to 
be Bible conscious. How about it? 
Mary Johnston was in New York 
City recently on her way to Scotland. 
She says that life holds nothing better 
for her than to sit in a square in Edin- 
burgh and watch the people go by. Miss 
Johnston is a soft voiced, gracious lady 
who is much puzzled by modern lit- 
erary New York City. She has written 
some of the great best sellers of our 
time, and good books they are too. 
Her later books have been magnificent. 
The not appreciated ‘‘Sweet Rocket” 
was one of the best of them. Miss 
Glasgow and Miss Johnston, both of 
the south, strike me as being somewhat 
alike. Artists, both of them, and in- 
terested in writing as artists. On a 
second reading of two books recently, I 
appreciated them much more than I 
did at first. They were ‘Barren 
Ground” and ‘‘Drums”’, two finely 
spun tales, and both from the south. 
Yes, Chicago must soon give way to 
the country below the famous line as 
literary arbiter of the nation. James 
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Stephens has only just returned to his 
native pixies and revolutions. Before 
he went be talked one day to the chil- 
dren at the New York Public Library. 
I could not go to hear him; but Hervey 
Allen tells me that it was a fine occa- 
sion, for he talked to them simply, and 
yet as one man to another, with no 
patronizing tones in his voice at all. 
His publishers have just issued a se- 
lected edition of his poems, with some 
new things. They have called it “‘A 
Poetry Recital’’. A splendid book it 
is! Could any poem be lovelier than 
this stanza: 

All, all alone, and all without a part 

Is beautiful, for beauty is all where; 
Where is an eye is beauty, where an heart 


Is beauty, brooding out, on empty air, 
All that is lonely and is beautiful. 


There have been many novelty 
books upon the market since the cross 
word puzzles usurped sanity last 
winter. Among them, the limerick 
books have bored me a good deal; but 
Webster’s ‘“‘Poker Book”’ is a master- 
piece: that is, if you don’t disapprove 
of poker. VPersonally, I think it a grand 
game. In Webster’s book you have 
not only humor, but the rules of the 
game, chips, and many other little 
accessories. Games are a necessity in 
life. Yet some people cannot play 
them. It is their tragedy. They can- 
not play, perhaps because life became 
early too serious for them, or perhaps 
because in childhood they were not 
taught the necessities of competition, 
jovial competition. A young author 
came into the office the other day. 
Our genial publicity man, who wields 
a tennis racket with taste, suggested a 
game. ‘“‘Can’t”’, was the reply. “If 
you'll sail with me on the Sound, all 
right, but if it’s one of those things 
called games, I’m sorry.”’ Well, that’s 
the way with some of us, and it’s a pity. 
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Somehow I feel that to know how to 
play baseball and tennis, golf, poker, 
bridge, even mah jong, with grace and 
skill and a knowledge of sportsman- 
ship, is part of the duty of every in- 
telligent citizen. 


Edna Kenton has been editing 
“The Jesuit Relations’? for a one 
volume edition soon to be published. 
She tells an amusing story of her 
library experiences. Have you ever 
been in one of the small study rooms 
at the New York Public Library? 
Take the oriental room, for example. 
You go in there and you see people 
reading papers that look for all the 
world like pieces of Egyptian papyrus. 
It’s fascinating. Well, Edna Kenton 
says that she worked for months in the 
same room, along with several other 
ladies and gentlemen. Finally, one day 
as she was about to finish, an old gen- 
tleman who was working up some data 
on the Puritans asked her what she was 
doing. Shetold him. Then she showed 
him some of her material, and it moved 
him very much. The stories of these 
brave priests would be interesting to 
anyone, no matter what his creed. He 
asked her why she was doing it. “I’m 
not a Roman Catholic’’, she explained. 
‘‘This is a piece of editing I’m doing.’’ 
The old man seemed much relieved; 
for he was worried for fear she was a 
propagandist. The conversation had 
been overheard. Others working in the 
room joined in. A man preparing a 
story of the Seventh Day Adventists 
assured them that he was not an Ad- 
ventist, the lady preparing a history of 
the Mormons was not a Mormon, and 
even the old gentleman so much inter- 
ested in the Puritans admitted, at last, 
that he was not puritanical. Miss 
Kenton is one of the few women I 
know who still indulge in the art of 
conversation. She is rather terrifying; 
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for all the world becomes meat for her 
epigrammatical grinder. She is so fond 
of situations that I have even caught 
her creating them among her friends, 
just so she can play around them with 
her wit. I once heard of a king — in 
France, I think who was so fond of 
scandal that when he thought of a 
particularly pleasant one he sent out 
and commanded that it be executed. 
Not that Miss Kenton is like that; but 
she’s certainly a past mistress of the 
quick retort. Her love of reading and 
studying Henry James has stood her 
in good stead. My idea of a perfect 
evening would be as a fly on the wall, 
hearing a conversation among Miss 
Kenton, Mrs. Wharton, Carl Van 
Vechten, and Stuart Pratt Sherman. 
If I were my friend the French king, I 
should bring this about. 


Keith Preston of the Chicago “‘ Daily 
News” is one of the blessedly sane 
people whom literary pursuit has not 
cost a sense of humor. In fact, the 
contrary might be urged. Recently 
he slipped this into his column: 

Among our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me 

The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 


Alfred Fowler of Kansas City, the 
man to whom Hugh Walpole dedicates 
his new novel, publishes some of the 
loveliest books, from a printing stand- 
point, that we have in America. Take, 
for example, ‘‘The Woodcut Annual 
for 1925”. Its pages are serene in 
their perfect blacks and their clear and 
fine paper. There are good articles on 
various phases of the woodcut, and 
there are plenty of reproductions, the 
loveliest of all of which to me is an 
Albrecht Diirer “‘St. Christopher”. I 
am reproducing here a “‘ Victor Hugo” 
by Auguste Lepére, after the Rodin 


Victor Hugo 


head. Walpole and Fowler have a 
love of prints in common, and it will be 
interesting for you to note that in 
“The Portrait of a Man with Red 
Hair” both the hero, American born, 
and the villain, he of the red hair, have 
this passion for old prints. It is a 
passion that is expensive to indulge, 
but it is one which has its gentle ap- 
peal; for those who really love the 
black and white find many paths to 
wander in as they handle the delicate 
sheets or sit before them, well framed, 
on home walls. 


The summer months are lightened 
by the play mood of our highbrow 


theatres. The ‘‘Garrick Gaieties’’ and 
“The Grand Street Follies’’ are well 
worth a trip to town to see. The lyrics 
in the former are quite the best in many 
months, nay, even years. If the 
chorus hasn’t the precision of the Tiller 
girls, it has at least a large amount of 
real gaiety, and the formality of its 
dancing will doubtless grow as the 
summer progresses. Light verse in 
America is really prospering, even 
with F. P. A. in Europe. Dorothy 
Parker headed the famous column with 
a charming lyric the other day, and 
Vachel Lindsay has been flooding the 
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country with the verses of Stoddard 
King from way out in Spokane. King 
is the Yale gentleman who distinguished 
himself by writing ‘‘The Long, Long 
Trail’’. His verses are excellent. I 
shall quote one of the many that the 
poet of booms and boomings has sent 
to me. It appeared in King’s column 
in the ‘‘Spokesman-Review’”’. The title 
is ‘‘It Doesn’t Pay”’: 

I should be gladder, 

Happier indeed, 

If | had never weakened 

And learned to read. 


When I read bad books 

I wonder sadly 

Why anyone should want 
To write so badly. 


When I read good books 

I burst out crying — 

I can never write that well, 
What’s the use of trying? 
But by far the deepest 
Gloom and despair 

Comes when I read books 
That are just fair. 


When I was a small boy 

I learned to read. 

That was a great mistake, 
It was indeed. 


Once in the countryside of Con- 
necticut, in an old fashioned house 
with deep beds and wide fireplaces, I 
met a quiet gentleman with sandy 
hair and a gentle manner, who spoke of 
art and the roads and the state of the 
weather. I had not caught his name 
when introductions were made, and we 
spent several delightful days in the 
same house, while I called him by the 
wrong cognomen and everyone else 
called him by some other name which 
seemed to have no bearing on the 
situation. I can think of few other 
poets who could go so many days 
without making themselves or their 
work a part of the discussion. This 
was Ridgely Torrence, and he is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 


lyric poets in America. His Negro 
plays are well known. He is poetry 
editor of ‘‘The New Republic’”’. Yet 
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he publishes seldom. ‘‘Hesperides’’, 
which now greets us in grey-green, 
vellum and gold, is a lovely volume. 
It should make a strong bid for the 
Pulitzer Prize next year, provided that 
prize is not given — as it should be 
posthumously to Amy Lowell. 

Henry B. Fuller is in New York City 
this summer. I first met him at the 
gate of Trinity Church, where I was 
serving as best man at asmall wedding. 
“Are you being married?” he asked. 
“‘T don’t think so”’, I replied, although 
the groom hadn’t as yet appeared and 
there was some feeling on my part that 
the minister might insist on there being 
a wedding anyway. ‘Will you come 
in?’’ I asked, And he did. The au- 
thor of ‘“‘ The Cliff-Dwellers”’ and ‘‘On 
the Stairs’’ made an excellent wedding 
guest. Alas, I had introduced him not 
only to a wedding but to an adventure. 
The next morning I received the fol- 
lowing note: 

Trinity churchyard is like matrimony 
itself — easier to get into than to get out 
of. After I had tried four gates I concluded 
that I was locked in. What todo? Well, 
if the several Italian workmen could get 
out — as it seems they must — so could I. 
No. 1, addressed in English, was no good. 
But No. 2, when told in Italian that there 
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had been a wedding and that the bride- 
groom was an Italian himself (I didn’t 
overlook that point!), developed an inter- 
est. He called up No. 3 — “Oh, Giovan- 
ni!’’ — from the cellar (of course I mean 
from the “crypt’’), and Giovanni, as he 
produced his key and let me out under the 
Sixth Avenue L, was greatly pleased to 
hear that his enterprising young compa- 
triot had graduated one day and had 
married the next. 

Mr. Fuller has left his native Chicago 
in order to finish some work here in the 
great or rather greater city. He says 
that he notices one great difference be- 
tween the two towns, that it is impos- 
sible to make friends with children on 
the New York streets. This makes 
him feel very sad. ‘‘When you can’t 
make friends with children and dogs”’, 
he says, “‘life is very prosaic.’”’” How- 
ever, in Harlem the other day, when he 
was having his shoes shined, a group 
of dark young ladies danced in front of 
him asking if he were Santa Claus. 
Yes, he told them; he had cut his beard 
a little, but would let it grow before 
Christmas. They then turned somer- 
saults for him, and danced, and gave 
him a list of the things they wanted 
him to bring them for next year’s holi- 
days. That’s another characteristic of 
New York, he tells me, that very few 
people wear beards. Burton Rascoe, 
also connected with Chicago memories, 
told Mr. Fuller that he could think of 
no better novel to follow as an example 
than ‘‘On the Stairs’. Mr. Rascoe has 
very nearly finished his own story, 
“Gustibus”’, which will probably ap- 
pear in the autumn. 


E. V. Lucas has returned to London, 
to the management of Methuen’s, of 
which he is chairman, and to that de- 
lightful table around which the editors 


of ‘“‘Punch”’ sit in conclave. Before he 
left, we tried to find Louis Bromfield’s 
house at Cold Spring Harbor, and 
finally succeeded. Mr. Bromfield was 
busily engaged, when we arrived, in 
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cutting his novel to a reasonable length. 
He assured us that bathing was not so 
cold as we suspected; but we preferred 
to talk about books and life in a house 
formerly inhabited by a sea captain. 
Mr. Lucas told several stories of A. A. 
Milne, and his experiences with ‘‘ When 
We Were Very Young”’, a book which 
proves that people want verse and will 
read it, if it strikes their fancy. This 
small volume has been a best seller 
both here and in England. It seems 
that the Roosevelts on their way to 
Africa stopped in London only long 
enough to call upon Mr. Milne and get 
him to autograph copies of his book 
for them. Such is success in poetry. 
This was a particularly good anecdote 
for Long Island, and was told, appro- 
priately enough, as we passed the 
Roosevelt grave. Mr. Lucas is one of 
the wisest and kindliest of all the Eng- 
lish authors. Never once while he was 
here did I hear him say an unkind 
thing about his contemporaries, al- 
though he voiced many wise criticisms 
and made constant witticisms, witti- 
cisms which were as profound, often, 
as they were amusing. Another Eng- 
lish visitor was Basil Blackwell, the 
Oxford publisher. Mr. Blackwell looks 
astonishingly young. He has made 
his reputation largely on the publica- 
tion of most successful children’s books. 
He tells me that a child’s book in Eng- 
land sells much as an ordinary book 
does here, and that the new volumes 
are those most in demand. The sale of 
a child’s book here, however, may be 
quite small the first year, and yet 
build into popularity over a period of 
time. The English publishers it has 
been my pleasure to meet are charming 
gentlemen, and they know an aston- 
ishing amount about our authors. I 
suppose it is their business, but I must 
say that they seem to be really inter- 
ested in American writing. 
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From Cincinnati comes the news that 
George M. Payne, telegraph editor of 
the ‘‘Times-Star’’, has been elected 
president of the Associated Press Edi- 
tors of Ohio. Mr. Payne is also their 
literary editor out in Cincinnati. He 
has been a journalist for many years on 
Chicago, New York, Washington, and 
St. Louis papers, and a very active 
gentleman he is. Charles Taft sends 
me, from Cincinnati also, a masterpiece 
in the way of a circular letter. It is 
written by a photographer to Mr. 
Taft’s charming wife: 


One has but to read the “Cincinnati 
Enquirer”’ to know the culture of our city 
in every respect. 

Cincinnati because of its recognition of 
the best in music, is saluted as foremost in 
the ranks of music lovers, likewise, it has 
finesse in art and literature. Justly, she 
is called the Queen City. 

A logical sequence of all this is the taste 
on the part of our leading women in their 
manner of dress and a becoming gown, be 
it the epitome of simplicity or of glittering 
gorgeousness, is such a satisfaction to the 
well-dressed woman. When one’s gown 
is particularly suitable to one’s type, it is 
a most opportune time to picture one’s self. 

Mr. ——, the artist and photographer, 
has a most unique ability in this line of 
endeavor and I shall be very glad to 
arrange for an appointment with him to 
portray you in your black new gown of the 
May Festival, etc., ete. 


Another journalistic gem comes from 


Sada V. Blair. Miss Blair says in 
her letter: ‘‘Isn’t there space in your 
department for this gem? I do not 
like to think of your readers as de- 
prived of this so ‘rare matrimonial 
surprise’, accompanied as it was by 
the bride’s ‘eclat’. . . . Then think of 
the bride’s ‘eclat’, than which nothing 
but the groom’s ‘ensconcement’ was 
more full. Can’t you just see him?” 

The account follows, in part. The 
bride, it seems, ‘‘is a writer of ability, 
some of her articles having appeared 
in the more popular magazines’”’ 
(doubtless more popular than THE 
BOOKMAN),. 


At the wedding the bride was costumed 
in a beautiful fur trimmed creation of 
cranberry satin with accessories to match. 
She wore rosewood satin slippers and a 
corsage of roses, which gave added eclat to 
her already beautiful attire. 

The groom was ensconced in full after- 
noon dress. 

An extended honeymoon is planned for 
the near future which will take them into 
Old Mexico, where the groom has several 
mining interests. 


Here is a contest I have been telling 
all my poetic friends about. Several 
weeks ago there dropped into the 
Gossip Shop a benevolent gentleman in 
tweed knickers. On first glance I 
thought he had come to take me out for 
a game of golf, an invitation I should 
have been forced to refuse since I am 
not even an optimist * in this connec- 
tion. It was John Curtis Underwood 
from New Mexico — not with sports on 
his mind but with free verse. And I 
say benevolent because he is giving 
$1,000 in poetry prizes this fall for the 
three best unpublished free verse 
poems, fifty lines or under, submitted 
to him before September fifteenth by 
an American citizen or citizens. The 
first prize is $499; the second, $299; and 
the third, $202. It was necessary to 
work this problem out on the office 
adding machine, surreptitiously, so that 
Mr. Underwood would not think too 
ill of my mathematics. When I con- 
sider the task Mr. Underwood has set 
himself (he is the sole judge and will 
read all the poems himself), I can only 
hope for cooler weather in Santa Fé 
than we shall probably have here this 
summer. Any number of free verse 
poems may be submitted by one per- 
son, but manuscripts will not be re- 
turned. They should be addressed to 
John Curtis Underwood, Santa Fé, 
New Mexico. 


*See any issue of that scintillating 
weekly, “‘The New Yorker”’. 
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\ ARGARET TOD RITTER of Colorado 
l Springs, Colorado, has long been suc- 
cessful in publishing her verses in the maga- 
Now Macmillan’s are bringing out a 
collection of them. WILLIAM MCFEE, the 
novelist, has been lecturing often this winter, 
and writes us from his home in Westport, 
Connecticut, that he enjoys it. A new and 
much enlarged edition of his ‘‘An Engineer’s 
Notebook”’ (Doubleday, Page) is being pub- 
lished this season. ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, 
although the author of twenty four published 
books and director and vice president of the 
Flushing National Bank, cheerfully admits 
that he is most widely known as the author of 
‘Pigs Is Pigs’’. He was born at. Muscatine, 
Iowa, fifty five years ago and has lived at 
Flushing, Long Island, some eighteen years. 
He is a prolific producer of short stories and 
magazine articles, is a past president of the 
\uthors’ League of America — of which he 
vas one of the founders —— and is now secre- 
tary of the Authors’ Fund. ‘‘ My great ambi- 
tion’, Mr. Butler writes us, ‘‘is to make the 
Authors’ League the Rotary Club of writers 
and to be recognized as the Babbitt of Amer- 
ican literature.”’ 

Dr. JOSEPH COLLINS, after 
season in which he wrote articles for many of 


zines. 


a strenuous 


the leading magazines, has gone south for a 
rest and some golf playing on a well known 
island. His ‘“‘Taking the Literary Pulse”’ 
Doran) has been widely discussed during the 
past year. ELFRIDA DE RENNE BARROW, of 
Savannah, Georgia, wife of a prominent 
doctor there, is not only a poet but is inter- 
ested in a bookstore, the Little Shop. She 
has been known to a certain public for her 
verses in ‘‘Poetry’’ and elsewhere. JOHN 
ERSKINE of Columbia University still gives 
some of the most largely attended English 
courses at that college, yet finds time to 
write delightfully in verse and prose. AR- 


NOLD PATRICK posteards us that he has never 
enjoyed interviewing anyone so much as the 
best sellers, this in spite of the fact that he 
has spent many hours, without too tangible 
results, with a score of moving picture stars. 
JANE BARBARA ALEXANDER is otherwise 
known as Mrs. Cyril Hume. She was a 
literary person before her husband, although 
both had published things, at Vassar and at 
Yale respectively. Miss Alexander placed 
her first poem before the appearance of her 
husband’s “ Wife of the Centaur’’. Eva v.B. 
HANSL is a young matron of Summit, New 
Jersey, who has been successful as a speaker 
on subjects connected with child study. 

LETTA EULALIA THOMAS is a resident of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Some of her 
poems have been set to music, and she is well 
known locally as a charming poet and a re- 
markable woman. ROBERT BENCHLEY is 
indulging in a vaudeville tour, and may at 
almost any moment be announced in your 
town. We have seldom published a sketch 
which has caused so much comment as his 
parody of Michael Arlen, and we are glad to 
announce that the dramatic critic of ‘‘ Life”’ 
will continue to do his parodies for us, and 
later on perhaps a few more serious essays. 
ARTHUR CORNING WHITE, an instructor in 
English at Dartmouth, has contributed pa- 
pers to many of the reviews, particularly, of 
late, to ‘“‘The Forum”. RUTH MANNING- 
SANDERS, whose work has appeared in most 
of the leading English periodicals, has also 
published several volumes of verse in London, 
the last being ‘‘ The Twelve Saints”. GER- 
ALD H. CARSON has in large measure ceased 
contributing to the magazines, in order to 
work on a book which he calls, tentatively, 
‘“‘“American Heretics’. GRANT OVERTON 
reports, in lieu of news of himself: 


About some gossip; Melville Davisson Post is 
staying at the Piping Rock Club at Locust Valley. 





THE 


He is up from West Virginia to go on one of their 
hunts with the Meadow Brook hunters. I 
haven’t seen him yet. Courtney Ryley Cooper 
is also in town and will probably be here for a 
couple of months. Larry Barretto has gone from 
Paris to Biarritz and writes that in spite of having 
a perfectly splendid time he has been able to do 
some work too. Little, Brown are just publish- 
ing his second novel ‘‘To Babylon”’. 


finished his 
Tree”. 


LOUIS BROMFIELD has 
dramatization of ‘‘The Green Bay 


now 


and is also reaching the completion of his 
novel. Mr. Bromfield, apparently, is one 
of the six most active men in the world. 
ISABEL PATERSON, of the staff of ‘‘ Books”’, 
writes in pensive mood: 

At present Iam engaged on a stupenjus romance 
of no, I will hold that back until next occasion. 
But I insist on mentioning that my last romance 
was entitled “‘ The Singing Season”’ 

ALAN RINEHART, second son of the novel- 
ist, after a trip as a roving marine, of which 
he has written numerous articles and several 
short has settled write a 
novel, and to contribute daytimes to the 
Doran Company. 


stories, down to 
fortunes of George H. 
LEROY JEFFERS of the New York Public 
Library is a lecturer and mountaineer, 
spending his vacations with pack train and 
sleeping bag in little known scenic regions. 
His recently published book, ‘‘ The Call of the 
Mountains”’ (Dodd, Mead), the 
unusual scenery of the United States and 
Canada. For the past Mr. 
Jeffers has traveled extensively in search of 
tropical mountain scenery in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the West Indies; but each 
year he also adds to his acquaintance with 
the mountains of California. With John 
Muir he is enthusiastic over their peculiar 
charm, and has done much to make them 
more widely known. As secretary of the 
Bureau of Associated Mountaineering Clubs 
of North America, numbering sixty organ- 
izations, he is working for the creation, de- 
velopment, and protection of national parks 
and forests; and as librarian of the American 
Alpine Club he has gathered what is proba- 
bly the most remarkable collection of moun- 
tain views in the country. 


describes 


two seasons 


HERBERT S. GORMAN has turned from 
poetry to prose, and his novel, ‘‘Gold by 


Gold”’ (Boni, Liveright), has recently been 
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published. It is said to be the story of 

young literary man in New York City 
ERNEST GRUENING is a journalist who has 
spent considerable time in Mexico in recent 
years, in political and social study of the 
country. Last fall he from. ths 
United States to Mexico in the compan, 
of President-Elect Plutareo Elias Calles 
‘* Apart from the obvious fact that Mexico is 
‘‘and there would 


traveled 


our neighbor’’, he writes, 
seem to be a sort of moral duty for our two 
countries to get to know and to understand 
each other, Mexico is seat and centre of the 
Amerind culture in this hemisphere. It 
the keystone in the arch of Pan-Americar 
ism. Once Americans and Mexicans reall) 
appreciate each other’s vastly different and 
in many ways complementary qualities, 
international ur 
derstanding taken.”” The 
second volume of the symposium “ These 
United States’’ (Boni, Liveright), edited by) 
Mr. Gruening, has just published. 
HERVEY ALLEN, whose new volume of poems 
‘*Earth Moods” is ready, is now at work o1 
a prose book which offers great possibilities 
Perhaps Allen will always be remembered 
as the author of ‘‘The Blindman”’, a 
ballad of the late war, in which he 
He recently addressed the Pos 
Society in Baltimore on the occasion of ‘‘ The 
Raven’s” 116th anniversary. During th: 
course of the address the speaker mentione 
the fact that Poe once lived on Milk Street 
while in Baltimore. After the ceremonies 
an old man, solicitous for the honor of | 
home up and remarked that 
while Poe had lived on Milk Street, in his 
day there were plenty of saloons there. 
ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF studied law 

Russia, lived and traveled all over Europ 


tremendous step toward 


will have been 


been 


best 


fine 
served. 


town, came 


was foreign editor of a daily in Odessa, side 


with the anti-Bolshevist movement during 
the Revolution, fled from Russia in 1919, w 
vice director of General Denikin’s and Gen- 
eral Wrangel’s Press Bureau in Constantino- 
ple, and landed in this country in 1921. At 
the present time he is a regular contribut 
to ‘“‘The Literary Digest’’, and writes al 
for the ‘‘New York Times Book Review 
“The International Book Review”, a 
other periodicals. 
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does not take very long, after publica- 
tion, for a reference book to go out of 
late, and this is particularly true of such 
\00ks as purport to be complete lists of works 
published on any given subject. The ‘‘Cen- 
sus of Books Printed before the Year 1501 
and Owned in America’’, made by the Bib- 
liographical Society of America, was hardly 
issued before foreign catalogues began to 
arrive listing incunabula with the state- 
ment: ‘‘No copy owned in America, accord- 
ing to the Census.’’ Yet the Bibliograph- 
ical Society’s list was hardly more than a 
tentative affair, its publication serving to 
bring to light hundreds of copies of hitherto 
inknown incunabula in American libraries. 
Furthermore, many of those whose names 
were listed in the Census have continued 
buying books printed before 1500, and a list 
made today would be a considerably larger 
volume than that issued in 1919. The use- 
fulness of such a work depends greatly upon 
its relative completeness. It is therefore 
hig gratifying to collectors of these earliest 
printed books to know that arrangements 
are being made for a continuation of this im- 
portant list, bringing it as nearly up to date 
as possible. 


ed sibliographical works furnished one of the 
ing principal attractions for collectors at the 

sale of the remaining portion of the library 

of the late Beverly Chew at the Anderson 
10- Galleries in New York. The prices realized 
for these generally showed an advance over 
the published prices, and in the case of pri- 
vately printed library catalogues soared to 
heights hitherto unreached. The Thomas 
J. Wise ‘‘ Catalogue of the Ashley Library”’, 
of which four volumes were in the sale, went 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 


for $105, the purchasers agreeing to take the 
remaining two volumes ‘‘when as and if” 
issued at the publication price of three 
pounds three shillings each. The ‘‘Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Late John Henry 
Wrenn’”’, given to the University of Texas, 
brought $200, and the same price was paid 
for the fourteen volumes issued privately 
cataloguing portions of the library of William 
Andrews Clark. The catalogues of the va- 
rious collections in the Widener Memorial 
Library of Harvard University brought 
prices from $15 to $35 each. The total of 
the 357 lots in this second Chew sale was 
$14,507.50. The prices not only show that 
the rare book market is in a healthy condi- 
tion, but the competition for bibliographical 
works indicates an increasing number of col- 
lectors to whom such works are indispen- 
sable. 


Most book collectors like to obtain those 
books which are “‘ printed for private circula- 
tion only”’ and which are not forsale. Usu- 
ally such books are slight affairs, of varying 
merit, and issued in limited editions. Most 
of them, however, are handsome specimens 
of modern typography and occasionally one 
is a “‘first edition’’, being the first printing of 
some unpublished manuscript of a famous 
author which has come to light. One of 
these is a little volume recently issued by 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 
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Jerome Kern, librettist and book collector, 
entitled ‘‘The Awful History of Bluebeard. 
Original drawings by W. M. Thackeray, with 
an Introduction by Temple Scott and a Note 
on the Legend by Charles Vail’. The draw- 
ings by Thackeray are eight in number and 
were found in a scrapbook presented to 
Mary Augusta Thackeray by her mother on 
the child’s eleventh birthday, March 26, 
1841, when Thackeray was twenty two years 
of age. They were acquired by Mr. Kern, 
who is responsible for their present appear- 
ance as a Thackeray first edition. 


Bibliography in America appears to be 
coming decidedly to the front these days, for 
not only is the Census of incunabula to be 
revised, but through the cooperation of the 
American Library Association, R. R. Bowker 
of ‘‘The Library Journal’’ and ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly’’, Joseph F. Sabin and the 
Sabin heirs, and other patrons, the monu- 
mental unfinished work known as 
Dictionary ’”’ 


**Sabin’s 
is to be completed. The un- 
dertaking is to be financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation, which has given to the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America a publication 
fund of $7,500. Sabin’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America’’ was started in 
1868 by Joseph Sabin, the New York book- 
seller, who proposed to list every book deal- 
ing with the history of this country. It was 
published in parts until 1892, having been 
carried through from ‘‘Pennsylvania’”’ to 
‘‘Smith”’ by Wilberforce Eames. Much of 
the remaining copy has been prepared, but 
no funds for publication have heretofore been 
available. Although the work is very in- 
complete, particularly in the earlier portions, 
and there are hundreds of titles to be added 
to those already published, it is the most im- 
portant of its kind in existence and is almost 
a necessity to every collector of Americana. 
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RWIN EDMAN is a young professor of 

philosophy at Columbia University whose 
lectures and essays have been making an im- 
pression for several years. His ‘‘ Richard 
Kane” articles, analyzing a thinking and 
struggling young American, which have been 
appearing in ‘‘ The Century Magazine’’, will 
be published as a book next autumn. MaArR- 
10N M. Boyp, whose book of verses ‘‘Silver 
Wands”’ was published as one of the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets, makes her home in 
Oxford, Ohio. FABYAN MATHEY is a young 
Princeton graduate who lives in Cranford, 
New Jersey, where he is writing poems, short 
stories, and plays with ambition and deter- 
mination. 

GEORGE S. HELLMAN, whose discovery of 
unpublished journals, plays, and letters of 
Washington Irving has led during the past 
ten years to the publication of no less than 
ten volumes, has in his biography of Irving 
not only drawn upon the material previously 
edited by him but has further enriched his 
Life of Irving with a great amount of new 
data from hitherto unpublished Irving manu- 
scripts in the Department of State, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the New York Historical 
Society, the New York Public Library, and 
the archives of the Irving family itself. 
Born in Irving’s native city of New York, to 
which Mr. Hellman’s family came during the 
presidency of Irving’s friend Martin Van 
Buren, and spending many of his youthful 
summers at Irvington, imbued with the tra- 
ditions and temperamentally in sympathy 
with the character and personality of Irving, 
Mr. Hellman has been well qualified to make 
of his biography a work of love as well as 
of scholarship. Departing from the path 
wherein’ previous biographers have closely 
followed the steps of the first biographer, 
Pierre M. Irving, Mr. Hellman has sought to 
portray without over-sentimentalizing, and 


with new emphasis on Irving’s achievements, 
the delightful man, the famous author, the 
effective statesman who was our ‘‘ Ambassa- 
dor at large from the New World to the Old”’. 

Du Bose HEYWARD has retired from his 
business in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
is devoting himself entirely to writing. His 
“Skylines and Horizons”’ (Macmillan) was 
one of the distinguished volumes of poems of 
the year. His ‘ Porgy’’, a remarkable study 
of Negro life in Charleston, is to be published 
in the autumn. Much of his time recently 
has been spent in lecturing before various 
clubs throughout the country. GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD, the psychographer, is living in 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. It is not 
often that he turns from his biographical 
portraits to poetry, but his fine lyrical gift 
burns steadily when he so does. His “‘Bare 
Souls” (Harper) and ‘‘Damaged Souls” 
(Houghton Mifflin) have been exceedingly 
popular in these days when biography is con- 
stantly becoming more and more the vogue. 
JAMES ASHMORE CREELMAN, the continuity 
writer, has just returned from France where 
he spent some months of vacation and of 
quiet writing. ARNOLD PATRICK comes into 
town just often enough to do his interviews, 
otherwise he persists in hiding in the most 
out-of-the-way corners. Although he is 
writing, he refuses to divulge exactly what is 
the character of the great work he is produc- 
ing. ROBERT ROE writes from California 
that he is very busy on a new job, and that he 
spends most of the rest of the time admiring 
his young daughter, Camilla. 

Every metropolitan newspaper keeps a 
“‘morgue”’ (files of biographical material 
which it may or may not want to use in a 
hurry). The morgue on GEORGE W. ALGER, 
the New York lawyer, discloses a decidedly 
Jekyll and Hyde character. The yellows 
have him as ‘‘the brains of the Milk Trust’’, 
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whatever that may be, with an explanation of 
why that elusive monster is unwhipped by 
the law. The Hearst papers a few years ago 
printed, as conclusive evidence that Gover- 
nor Smith was unworthy of public confidence, 
the charge that he not only knew this bad 
man, but had elevated him from his natural 
iniquity into a job as counsel for a state com- 
mission, to investigate the state prisons, and 
to sift charges filed against the superintend- 
ent of a hospital for insane criminals. The 
fit-to-prints find Mr. Alger a mild eyed pub- 
licist: an officer of the City Club; on the 
board of many charities, and for many years 
an occasional contributor to that most re- 
spectable of our magazines, “‘The Atlantic 
Monthly’”’. The morgue shows him to have 
been a long time friend of T. R., and that the 
late Samuel Gompers recorded appreciation 
of his fairmindedness and clearness in stat- 
ing the legal problems of labor. 

JOSEPH COLLINS has been playing golf 
and shooting in the south, and writes that he 
has enjoyed basking in the sun and warmth. 
He expects to return to New York City and 
work before the month is out. His ‘‘ Taking 
the Literary Pulse” (Doran) was the latest of 
this doctor’s speculations on life and litera- 
ture. CHARLES HANSON TOWNE of the 
American Play Company is as much a diner 
out as ever this winter, and one hears of his 
clever remarks from coast to coast. GRANT 
OVERTON writes us from ‘‘Collier’s Weekly” 
that he has never enjoyed any job so much as 
that of fiction editor to that publication. 
His particular effect on the magazine, we 
judge, will not begin to be apparent until the 
April 11 issue. Mr. Overton has recently 
gone south to spend a weekend with Ellen 
Glasgow, about whom he will soon do one of 
his pieces for THE BOOKMAN. HELEN AN- 
THONY is a native of Connecticut who was 
graduated from Mount Holyoke College. 
She is teaching in Massachusetts and work- 
ing on several books. We hear that she has 
red hair. This fact may be irrelevant, but 
we don’t think so. JOSEPHINE PINCKNEY of 


Charleston, South Carolina, has long been 
known to readers of poetry magazines. She 
is an able critic and a good poet. 
she is traveling in Europe. 
EDWARD WASSERMANN, born in New York 


At present 


City in 1896, received his degree of A.B. 
from Yale, class of 1918. Before getting his 
degree, however, he served for three years 
with the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and it was during his days in France that he 
became a great friend of Anatole France. 
Mr. Wassermann, who is in the brokerage 
business, has always been a lover of litera- 
ture, especially French literature, but his 
paper in the present issue of THE BOOKMAN is 
his first appearance in print. Louis Brom- 
FIELD has completed the manuscript of a new 
long novel dealing with a woman genius, 
which will have September publication. 
ERNEST BoypD has been writing, among other 
things, a very interesting series of articles for 
“‘Harper’s Magazine” in which the classics 
are discussed from a modern viewpoint. 
His ‘‘ Portraits: Real and Imaginary”’ (Do- 
ran), containing the famous essay, “‘ A’sthete, 
1924’’, has received much favorable press 
comment. This essay and Mr. Boyd’s criti- 
cal life in general were recently pilloried by 
some of the self styled young esthetes in a 
magazine published apparently for that pur- 
pose alone, ‘“‘Asthete, 1925’. Mr. Boyd 
seems to have survived the catastrophe. 

RICHARDSON WRIGHT, the editor of ‘‘ House 
and Garden’”’, is one of the best writers of the 
light essay in the country, in our humble 
opinion. His last collected volume was “A 
Small House and Large Garden”’ (Houghton 
Mifflin). CHARLES R. WALKER, author of 
“Steel” (Atlantic), associated with ‘‘ The 
Atlantic Monthly” and ‘‘ The Independent”, 
is living at Concord, New Hampshire, this 
winter and devoting himself entirely to writ- 
ing. LUTHER E. ROBINSON is professor of 
English in Monmouth College, frequent lec- 
turer on English and American literature, and 
a contributor of book reviews and articles to 
the magazines. Among his published vol- 
umes are ‘“‘A History of Illinois’”’ and ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a Man of Letters”. Profes 
sor Robinson is spending this year in Wash- 
ington, at the Library of Congress, finishing 
two volumes on phases of American litera- 
ture. WILL H. SOLLE isa famous and charm- 
ing bookseller at Kroch’s store in Chicago. 
If there is anyone in the United States more 
informed on books, he or she is lurking in 
obscure corner. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 


will contain both elements. 


The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 


(see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 


IV. The Short Story. 


After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 


historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 


English field. 


The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘The Century’’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide”’ of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review”’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs. 


The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 


the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. 


Such questions should be 


addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 


HE fifth instalment of THE BOook- 
MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 
rary American short story treats of six 
more writers of ‘‘Stories of Ideas’’. For 
such of them as have published collections 
of stories we have indicated one or more 
representative works. 
As a general reference list we suggest: 


Indexes 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. 
H. W. WILSON. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 


Anthologies 


Representative American Short Stories. Alexander 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, etc. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, 
etc. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 

Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. 
Dopp, MEAD. 

Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 

The Stories Editors Buy and Why. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Vodern Short Stories. 
CENTURY. 

Contemporary 
Robinson. 


Edward J. 


Raymond 
Jean Wick. 
Frederick Houk Law. 


Short Stories. Kenneth Allan 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


Short Stories of America. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


Robert L. Ramsay. 


References 


The Development of the American Short Story. 
Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 

Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Dopp, MEAD. 
The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
The Advance of the American Short Story. 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLT. 

Short Story Writing for 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Short Story Writing. 

How to Write Stories. 
COURT, BRACE. 

Narrative Technique. 
BRACE. 

A Handbook on Story Writing. 
Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 


Ed- 
Profit. M. Joseph. 


N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
Walter B. Pitkin. Har- 
T. H. Uzzell. HARrcourt, 


Blanche Colton 


A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 
MACMILLAN. 
The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 


ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. 

vant Hoffman. BoBBS-MERRILL. 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 

Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBBS-MERRILL. 


Arthur Sulli- 


Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short Story. J.B.Esenwein. HINDs, 
HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. DORAN. 















































W here your steamer docks ina harbor 
dotted with sampans and ancient junks, 


Where you turn the corner and are back 
—beside the lotus ponds, among the tem- 
ples and palaces that, for a thousand years, 
have been the wonder of the world. 


Where camel caravans wind down the 
streets, laden with ermine and sable- 
where the shops are piled high with silks 
and brocades; where jades are sold for 
a song. 


JAPAN IN 10 DAYS 


Then Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Manila 


Four magnificent Empresses—the largest, 
fastest and finest steamers on the Pacific. 
Wide decks, attractive staterooms and 
lounges. Music and dancing. And travel- 
ing companions — diplomats, explorers, 
officers, men and women with social and 
business connectionsthroughoutthe East. 
A high standard of cuisine and service. 


Sailings every two weeks 
from Vancouver 


Canadian Pacific 


The World's Largest 
Transportation System 


Offices in all large cities including 


New York 344 Madison Avenue 
Chicago 71 East Jackson 
San Francisc« 675 Market Street 
Mcntreal 141 St. James Street 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


| 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 


THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 
Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Hen: 


S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Al 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 


III: Stories of Ideas (Second Instalment) 
KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
Valiant Dust. SCRIBNER. 1922. 


Mrs. Gerould, whose husband is professor of 
English at Princeton, was born in Brockton, 
Massachusetts, in 1879, and has written most 
frequently of New England. She was graduated 
from Radcliffe College in 1900 and was a reader 
in Bryn Mawr College until 1910. In 1900 
she received the ‘‘Century” prize for the best 
story from a college graduate. Mrs. Gerould 
contributes essays and verse to the magazines, 
and her short stories can be found in ‘* The Cen- 
tury’”’, “‘Harper’s’’, ‘““Scribner’s”, ‘‘McClure’s”’, 
““Everybody’s”, and “The Atlantic Monthly”’. 
REFERENCES: 

The Best Short Stories of 1917. 

The Best Short Stories of 1920. 


SUSAN GLASPELL 
Lifted Masks. STOKES. 1912. 


Susan Glaspell, perhaps better known as a 
dramatist, is the widow of George Cram Cook, 
with whom she collaborated in the writing of 
plays. She was born in Davenport, Iowa, in 
1882, received her Ph.B. at Drake University, and 
took postgraduate work at the University of 
Chicago. She was at one time State House and 
legislative reporter on the ‘‘News” and the 
“Capital” in Des Moines. Her stories may be 
found in “‘Good Housekeeping”’, “‘The Ladies’ 
Home Journal’’, ‘“Harper’s’’, and ‘“‘ Munsey’s”’. 


REFERENCE: 
The Best Short Stories of 1919. 


JAMES HOPPER 


James Marie Hopper is another lawyer-writer 
on this list. He was born in Paris in 1876 and 
came to America in 1887. He was educated at 
the University of California, and admitted to the 
bar in 1900. He has been a reporter on San 
Francisco newspapers, instructor of French at the 
University of California, a member of the educa- 
tional department in the Philippines, of the staf 
of ‘‘ McClure’s”’, and war correspondent for ‘‘ Col- 
lier’s’? in France. Mr. Hopper contributes stories 
to “The Saturday Evening Post’’, ‘‘Collier’s”’, 
and “The Woman’s Home Companion”’. 
REFERENCE: 

9. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 192 


o Study at Home *: 


Under the guidance of university teachers, English, 
Psychology, History, Education, Mathematics, Bu 
ness and 40 other subjects by mail. All cours 
command High School or College credit. Begin now. 


The University of Chicago 


26 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINO!S 
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RUPERT HUGHES 


“Momma” and Other 
HARPER. 1920. 


Rupert Hughes, short story writer, novelist, 
and editor, was born in Lancaster, Missouri, in 
1872. He was educated at Western Reserve 
University and Yale. He has been assistant edi- 
tor on ‘‘Godey’s Magazine”, “‘Current Litera- 
ture’’, and “‘ The Criterion’’, and a member of the 
staff of the Encyclopedia Britannica Company. 
During the world war he attained the rank of 
major in the United States army. Mr. Hughes 
has recently been engaged in writing and directing 
motion pictures in California, where he is affiliated 
with the Goldwyn company. 
appear in “‘The Saturday Evening Post’’, ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan’’, “‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’’, and 


“ Hearst’s’”’. 
REFERENCE: 
The Best Short Stories of 1920. 


Unimportant People. 


DON MARQUIS 
APPLETON. 1921. 


Donald Robert Perry Marquis is the actual 
name of this well known writer of light verse and 
newspaper columnist. He was born at Walnut, 
Illinois, July 19, 1878. He has combined the 


Carter and Other People. 


His short stories | 





careers of journalist, short story writer, and play- | 


wright, and is a member of the American Institute 
of Arts and Letters. His play “The Old Soak” 
proved exceedingly popular a couple of seasons 
back. At present he lives on Long Island and 


conducts a column on the New York “ Herald- | 


Tribune’”’. 
most exclusively in ‘The Red Book’”’, 


REFERENCE:: 


The Literary Spotlight. John Farrar. DoRAN 


ALICE DUER MILLER 


Alice Duer Miller was born in New York in 
1874, married to Henry Wise Miller of that city in 
1899, the year of her graduation from Barnard 
College, and still makes her home there. Her 
serial ‘‘ Manslaughter’”’, which ran in “ The Satur- 
day Evening Post”’ two years ago and was made 


His short stories have appeared al- | 


into a motion picture, brought her forcibly to the | 
attention of that portion of the public not already | 


acquainted with her short stories. These appear 
in ‘The Red Book”’, “‘ Harper’s’’, “‘Scribner’s’”’, 


“The Saturday Evening Post”’, and, now almost | 


exclusively, in ‘‘ The Woman’s Home Companion”. 


REFERENCE: 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1920. 


(To be continued in May.) 


MAMMONART 


by Upton Sinclair 


The most revolutionary criticism of literature and 
the arts ever penned. 
400 pages, cloth $2, paper-bound $1, postpaid. 
UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Men Who Know Advise You to 
Rely onthe“Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 
| The Hon, Calvin Coolidge, while Vice 


| President, wrote: “ Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary has been the official 
reference and authority in my office.” 

William Lyons Phelps, of Yale, “It is the 
best one-volume English dictionary that I 
have everseen. It should be in every house- 


hold.” 
A Whole Library In One Volume 


answering your questions about words, 
people, places. In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 
entries, including 407,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographi- 
cal entries, 100 valuable tables, 6,000 illustra- 
tions. 


Constantly Improved and Kept Up 
to Date. Copyright 1924. Thousands 
of New Words. New Gazetteer entries; 
New Biographical entries. 

Indispensable to Cross Word Puzzle 


workers for it is the universal authority. 


FREE —1£ You Send the Coupon 
Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet, ““You Are the 
Jury,’’ and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 








G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample pages 
of Webster’s New International Dictionary on Regular 
and India papers, booklet, “You Are the Jury” and set 
of pocket maps. 

(Bookman 4-25 
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THE WORLD OF 


. HE BUSINESS OF LIFE” by Hugh 

W. Sanford (Oxford) discusses in detail 
the constitution of what could be termed the 
Ideal State,and in doing so makes a rather 
well ordered and sympathetic effort to chart 
the way toward an understanding of human 
progress. Government’s idea concerning it- 
self, its consciousness of its own evolution, 
and the processes and policies of government 
as compared to its duties and responsibilites, 
are some of the questions discussed by the 
author, the scope of whose inquiry is ex- 
haustive. Mr. Sanford has in one book 
treated, among other things, business, eco- 
nomics, population, wages, civil government, 
eugenics, and the relation of the human mind 
to all. 


Dwight T. Farnaham, H. E. Howe, R. W. 
King, and J. A. Hall are the joint authors of 
“Profitable Scicncein Industry”’ (Macmillan). 
The first named explains the general principles 
of scientific management in industry. Dr. 
Howe presents the usefulness of the chemist 
in industry, and Dr. King does the same 
for the electrical engineer. The mechani- 
cal engineer’s contribution to manufacture 
through steam power plants, hydraulic tur- 
bines, and interval combustion engines is 
discussed by Mr. Hall. The unusual manner 
of presentation, combined with the profes- 
sional calibre of the authors, makes the book 
an exceedingly useful one and one which 
makes a strong case for scientific manage- 
ment. 


Many ideas regarding the profession are 
to be found in the ‘‘Real Estate Manual’”’ 
(Doubleday, Page) edited by Harry Hall, 
Charles G. Edwards, Argyle R. Parsons, and 
A. C. MeNulty. It is not a textbook, but 
a volume of information useful to realtors 
and others. It includes a statement of the 
duties and responsibilities of brokers, the 
bases of tenure of real property, and an ex- 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


planation of the various kinds of encum- 
brances and easements. There are chapters 
on methods of selling and leasing, on build- 
ing management and financing, and advice 
on appraisals, advertising, insurance, and 
cooperative ownership. 

“The Consolidation of Railroads’’(Mac- 
millan) is by Walter M. W. Splawn, Ph.D., a 
member of the Texas Railroad Commission 
and professor of economics in the University 
of Texas. In this book he deals compre- 
hensively with the proposal to group the 
railroads of the United States into a limited 
number of systems. He traces the genesis 
of the consolidation idea, shows the pur- 
poses behind the statute, and gives a sum- 
mary and consideration of the Ripley report 
to the Commission. 


Robert S. Brookings in ‘‘ Industrial Own- 
ership, Its Economic and Social Significance”’ 
(Macmillan) goes one step beyond the prob- 
lem of labor and capital and considers, 
rather, labor and the public. ‘‘ The Capital- 
Labor problem, the many phases of which 
have been so long under discussion, is in the 
process of solution through the wide dis- 
tribution of industrial ownership among 
relatively small stockholders’, says Mr. 
Brookings. He presents some interesting 
tables of comparative profits, and then very 
reasonably shows that labor participation in 
the management of industry, and increased 
production per capita, will result in better 
living conditions for the workers. In re- 
ality the book is an advanced study of labor’s 
relations with society. —J. G. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
4017 Blackstone Avenue Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
your city. These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 


rant your patronage. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. (Cont.) 
A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


30 Church St (Hudson Terminal) NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE LOCUST STREET BOOK SHOP 


1527 Locust Street Telephone, Spruce 3731 
The best current books 
We study your taste and fit your need 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Books of all publishers We mail everywhere 


THE FRIENDLY BOOKSHOP 
30 Vernon St., Springfield, Mass. 
Stationery 


Fountain Pens Engraving 





Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists— Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


Biography 

Byron, by Ethel Colburn Mayne [Scribner] 

Casanova's Escape from the Leads, An Excerpt from the Mem- 
oirs of Giacomo Casanova di Seingalt, trans. with an introd. by 
Arthur Machen [Knopf]. 

Earl Percy Dines Abroad, A Boswellian Episode, by Harold 
Murdock [Houghton]. 

Letters of James Boswell, collected and ed. by Chauncey Brew- 
ster linker, 2 vols. [Oxford] 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion, by M. M., with an introd. by 
D. H. Lawrence [Knopf] 

My Flight from Siberia, by Leon Trotzky, trans. by Malcolm 
Campbell [Amer. Lib. Serv.] 

Life's Little Day, Some Tales and Other Reminiscences, by A. M 
W. Stirling [Dodd] 

The Life of Casanova from 1774 to 1798, A Supplement to the 
Memoirs, drawn from the work of J. F. H. Adnesse and other 
sources by Mitchell S. Buck [Brown] 

John Keats, by Amy Lowell, 2 vols. [Houghton] 

Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation, by Anna Kimball 
Tuell [Dutton] 

Sainte-Beuve, by Lewis Freeman Mott [Appleton] 

Seventy Years of Life and Labor, An Autobiography, by Samue 
Gompers, 2 vols. [Dutton]. 

1 Soldier's Memories in Peace and War, by Major-Genera Sir 
George Younghusband, new ed. [Dutton] 

The Human Touch, Memories of Men and Things, by Lyman P. 
Powell [Putnam] 
uests and Memories, Annals of a Seaside Villa, by Una Taylor 
Oxford] 

lon José de San Martin, 1778-1850. A Study of His Career, 
by Anna Schoellkopf, with a preface by Mr. Honorio Pueyr- 
redon, Argentine Ambassador [Liveright]. 


Drama 


ting and Play Production, A Manual for Classes, Dra-natic 
Clubs, and Little Theatres, by Harry Lee Andrews, M.A., and 
Bruce Weirick, Ph.D. [Longmans] 

enty-five Short Plays (International), selected and ed. by 
Frank Shay [Appleton] 


Eight Lattle Plays for Children, by Rose Fyleman [Doran]. 
The Discovery, A Comedy in Five Acts, by Mrs. Frances Sheridan, 
adapted for the modern stage by Aldous Huxley [Doran]. 
Too Much Money, A Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, by Israel 
Zangwill [Macmillan] 

One Act Plays for Stage and Study, a collection of plays by well 
known dramatists, American, English, and Irish, preface by 
Augustus Thomas [French] 


Poetry 

Poems of Yesterday, by Alexander W. Crawford [Toronto: Ryer- 
son Press] 

The Best Poems of 1924, selected by Thomas Moult [London: 
Jonathan Cape] 

First-Fruits, by Margaret Bailey [Stratford]. 

To-Morrow, by Naomi Reynolds [Stratford] 

Redemption, by A. Souby [Stratford] 

Your Happy Way, and Other Verse 
Greene Foster [Stratford] 

The Ohio Hills, Songs, by Charles Grant Matthews [Stratford]. 

Second April, by Edna St. Vincent Millay [Harperj. 

Renascence, and Other Poems, by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
[Harper] 


or Occasions, by Agness 


History and Political Science 


Fifteen Hundred Years of Europe, by Julius E. DeVos [Chicago: 
O'Donnell Press) 

The New Barbarians, by Wilbur C. Abbott [Little] 

The Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson, with editorial notes, 
an introd. by Albert Shaw, and an analytical index, 2 vols. 
{Doran} 

College and State, Educational, Literary and Political Papers 
(1875-1913), by Woodrow Wilson, ed. by Ray Stannard Baker 
and William E. Dodd, 2 vols. [Harper] 

Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese Republic, by Paul Linebarger 
(Century]. 

The History of American Idealism, by Gustavus Myers [Liver- 
ight) 

The “Machine” Abolished and the People Restored to Power by 
the Organization of Ali the People onthe Lines of Party Organiza- 
tion, by Charles C. P. Clark, M.D. [Putnam]. 

Two Ordeals of Democracy, by John Buchan [Houghton]. 

Essay on Democracy, by Jules Bois (Chicago: O’ Donnell Press]. 

Cable and Wireless and Their Réle in the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, by George Abel Schreiner, introd. by Edward F. 
McSweeney, LL.D. [Stratford]. 


Travel 

The Road to Paris, Being the Chronicle of a Three-Months Holiday 
in France and Italy, by Michael Monahan [Brown] 

London Alleys, Byways and Courts, drawn and described by Alan 
Stapleton [Dodd] 

The Land of the Pharaohs, by Rev. Samuel Manning, LL.D., ed. 
and with a preface by James Baikie, F. R. A. 8. [Revell]. 

The World of To-day, The Marvels of Nature and the Creations of 
Man, ed. by Sir Harry Johnston and Dr. Haden Guest, 4 vols. 
[Putnam] 

Central America, New Paths in Ancient Lands, by L. E. Elliott, 
F. R.G.S., F. R. A. I. [Dodd] 

Adventures in Peru, by C. H. Prodgers [Dutton] 
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HAT if many of the ‘‘religious books”’ 

were half as long? Of course there 
must be certain adornment to naked truth 
to enliven it, clarify it, make it adaptable 
to individual understanding and serviceable 
to peculiar needs. Yes, but if the reader’s 
comfort, entertainment, enlightenment, up- 
lift, were duly considered, would there not be 
more lavish blue penciling? Would it not 
make it possible for readers to read more 
thoroughly and to live more closely with the 
author’s truths, philosophies, and incidents? 
Wise is the author who distinguishes between 
his own urge for elaboration and the reader’s 
necessity for it. Many of the books reviewed 
monthly in these columns could serve their 
very fine purposes to greater advantage 
through being fewer in number of pages. The 
inherent worth is there between the covers, 
but does it “‘get across”’ as it might? 


**T could listen more to Churchmen if they 
listened more to winds and sea and the great 
surge of humanity.’ ‘“‘If I am able to face 
and to accept all that is implied by the word 
April, I am able to face and to accept all that 
is implied by the word resurrection. Yet 
for me, as for Cleopas, the sole ultimate clue 
to all Scripture, whether living or written, is 
the personality of Jesus.’’ These sentences, 
picked at random from ‘‘Chaos and a 
Creed”’ (Harper), illuminate the spirit of the 
author of this layman’s volume whose mes- 
sage is given under the pseudonym of James 
Priceman. There is appealing logic in the 
arrangement and wording of his chapters: 
“The Reason for This Book”’; ‘‘ The Manner 
of Approach’; ‘“‘The Historical Back- 
ground”’; ‘“‘The Four Biographies of Jesus’’; 
“Old Words and Old Meanings’; ‘‘The 
Supernormal, Its Relation to Faith’’; ‘‘ The 
Autobiography of Jesus’’; ‘Creation Versus 
Chaos”. James Priceman’s search for a 
personal religious belief makes a personal 
religious pilgrimage out of which he reached 
much solid ground and inspiration for him- 





AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





self, and which he offers to others in this well 
written, layman’s exposition that commands 
respect and serves a fine purpose. 

In ‘‘ Tales of King Solomon”’ (Oxford) by 
St. John D. Seymour we have one of those 
occasional books with a _non-descriptive 
jacket. This leaves it entirely to the reader 
to discover from the book itself why the 
author wrote it. Such a lost opportunity for 
the publisher proves, in this case, a voyage 
of pleasing discovery for the reader. There 
are eleven chapters dealing with a great 
variety ‘‘of the various legends that have 
gathered in many lands and literatures 
round the name of the Great King Solomon”’. 
There are a few illustrations which dutifully 
add a touch of color to the book. The mass 
of legends will prove quite amazing to the 
general reader for whom the book is written. 
They are gathered from many sources; 
some very old, others, modern; but all 
interesting. 


Within the limits of these columns there 
certainly is a place for a book bearing upon 
one of the most acute of all Christian prob- 
lems. Abolishment of race prejudice and 
happy adjustment of race relations is one of 
the major tasks of the Christian forces of the 
world. Robert E. Speer in ‘‘ Race and Race 
Relations” (Revell) ‘‘presents a full range 
of fact and opinion on each aspect of the 
problem and weighs every conclusion with 
discriminating care’. Dr. Speer maintains 
that ‘‘the race problem is offered to the 
Christian church as a test and as an oppor 
tunity”’. Thisis a book for those who would 
help the Christian forces to move forward 
into that opportunity. 


If the greatness of an author is to be 
measured by the acclaim of those to whon 
he writes, we must place L. P. Jacks upon : 
high plane. ‘‘ The Challenge of Life’’ (Doran 
provides Dr. Jacks the vehicle for discussio! 
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Essays and Literary Studies 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, 





{dventures in Criticism, by Sir M.A. 
Putnam] 

The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury, 1875-1923, 
Vol. IV. [Dutton] 

J. M. Barrie, A Study in Fairies and Mortals, by Patrick Bray- 
)rooke [Lippincott] 

Flying Osip, Stories of New Russia, by Seifulina, Shishkov, Kasat- 
in, Kolosov, Pilnyak, Semenov, Ivanov, Zozulya, Arosev | 
Internationa] Pub.]} | 

Mammonart, An Essay in Economic Interpretation, 

Sinclair [Sinclair]. 

flerglow, Pastels of Greek Egypt, 69 B. C., by Mitchell 8. Buck, 

with a preface by Arthur Machen [Brown] 

Aristotle, John Burnet (Oxford — British 

Lecture on a Master-Mind) 

my Happy Returns of the 

Houghton] 

tches, by R. Peterson Brorup [Macon, Ga.: North and South 


Book Co ] 






by Upton 










Academy Annual 






M Day! by Ellis Parker Butler 







War and International A fairs 










Years After: A Reminder, by Philip Gibbs [Doran] 
Excess of Pacifism, by Rev. Omer J. Chevrette, 8. T. D., 
Ph D., U. J. D. [Stratford] 
Gardens 
nish and Portuguese Gardens, by Rose Standish Nichols 





Houghton! 







Gardens, A Note-book of Plans and Sketches, by J. C. N. Fores- 
tier, trans. by Helen Morgenthau Fox [Scribner] 
Beautiful Gardens in America, by Louise Shelton, rev. ed 





(Scribner]. 






Religion and Spiritism 





moledge and Virtue, the Hulsean Lectures for 1920-1921, by 
P. N. Waggett [Oxford]. 

The Methodist Year Book, 1925, ed. by Oliver S. Baketel [Meth 
r dist Boo k Ce yncern]. 

Presbyterian Handbook, 
byterian Bd. of Pub ‘ 

Church Leadership, by Charles Edward Burrell, 
[Dorrance]. 

Spiritism, Facts and Frauds, by Simon Augustine Blackmore, 
S. J., with an introd. by The Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D. [Benziger]. 

Christianity—Which Way? A _ Historical 
and Achievements in the Christian Church, 
Sparrow Nickerson, D.D. [Century] 

Tales of King Solomon, by St. John D. Seymour, B.D., 
M.R.1.A. [Oxford] 

The Trinity of Religion, or Love, Divorce and Religion, by Yours 
lruly [Yours Truly] 

The Prayers of the Bible, selected and arranged by Virginia 
Woodward Cloud [Norman, Remington]. 

Centenary Translation of the New Testament, published to 
signalize the completion of the first hundred years of work of 
the American Baptist Publication Society, trans. by Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, A.M., D.H.L., LL.D. [Amer. Baptist 
Pub. Soc.] 

Discrimina Peregrinationis, by C. T. Harley Walker [Basil 


Blackwell]. 







ed. by Henry Barraclough [Pres- 
D.D., LL.D 


925, 










Study of Changes 
by Rev. Charles 






Litt.D., 











Miscellaneous 


4 Compendium of Information Relating 
Pp . 


by John A. Holden 


The Bookman's Glossary, 
to the Production and Distribution of Books, 


Bowker] 

The Idol: Opium, Heroin, Morphine and Their Kingdoms, by 
Dr. Cantala [N. Y.: Botwen Print. Co.] 

The Valley of Vision, by Lyndon Lindsley Skinner, foreword 


[Oswego, N. Y.: Inspirational Lectures] 
A Little Introduction to Dr. Richard 
Con by Henry 8S 


by Dr. Frank Crane 
lhe Higher Consciousness, 
Vaurice Bucke's ‘‘ Cosmic 
Saunders [pub. by the author in T: 


sClouUsne 


ronto] 


Special Editions 
he Life of Henri Brulard, by Henry Beyle-Stendhal, trans. by 
Catherine Alison Phillips, introd. by Harry C. Block [Knopf] 
hel Ray, by Anthony Trollope [Oxford World’s Classics] 


ee, by Herman Melville [Oxford — World's Classics] 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified Sinner, by 
James Hogg, with an introd. by T. Earle Welby [A. &. C 
Campion Reprints] 


Liaisons Dangereuses], by Choder- 


us Acquaintances (Les 
[Dutton Broad- 


e Laclos, trans. by Richard Aldington 
» Translations] 

try of Samuel Pepys, deciphered by the Rev 
11 shorthand in the Pepysian Library, 





J. Smith, M.A., 


rom the origin ms 
Cambridge, with notes by Richard Lord Braybrooke, with an 
ntrod. by Guy N. Poccek, illus., 2 vols. [Dutton] 

Child of Pleasure, by Gabriele D’Annunzio, trans. by Geor- 


verses trans. by Arthur Symons, introd. by 


rina Harding, 
Modern Library] 


Ernest Boyd [Liveright 
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Finish this Plo 
Win a Prize! +0.0 in 


Prizes 








PLOT e Just before the war, Edwin Brand deeply 
* loves Lucetta Erkin; she returns it. At 
the front, because of his environment, which blurs ideals, 
he forms a liaison with a French girl of light character. At 
the war's end. Lucetta welcomes him back. Abashed, he 
feels it his duty to tell her the truth, though the confession 
may result in his losing her. He is dis- 
mayed to have her confess to a similar 
fault during his absence. He is about to 
suggest mutual forgiveness, when she says 
her fellow sinner is his former rival, the 
handsome Jack Morton. How will their 
relations be adjusted? 


PRIZES: It will be easy for you 
© to finish this plot. Try 
it. Ist, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00. 
Send only one solution, not over 100 words. 




















Dr. Richard Don't copy plot. Write name, age (18 or 
Burton over), address, and number of words 
plainly. Contest closes May 10th, 1925. 






No plots returned. A few minutes use of 
your imagination may win you the $25.00 cash prize 
Anyway, it’s good practice. Try. Show this plot to your 
friends. 


FREE e All contestants will receive FREE particu- 
e lars of Dr. Richard Burton's Correspond- 
ence Course in Short-Story Writing and booklet; special 
low rate and Profit Sbaring Plan. Personal service on your 
lessons. Also Special Criticism of Short-Stories and One 
Act Plays by Dr. Burton personally. If you don’t care to 
compete, ask anyway for free book and particulars of Dr. 
Burton's Course and the Profit Sharing Plan. Short- 
story Writing is really the short-cut to recognition in 
Photoplay Writing. Increase your income. Learn 
Short-Story Writing. 


LAIRDJEXTENSION INSTITUTE 
304 Laird Bldg. - 





















Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Writer’s Monthly 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


ACH issue contains one hun- 

dred brimming pages of help- 
ful articles, pithy and 
vital aids to writers, including the 
latest of the manuscript 


market, prize contests, etc. 


editorials 


news 


writer can 
be without 


10 
to 


tool 


A 
afford 
“West of the Water 


ink of not paying my 
> WRITER'S 


Homer Croy, r of 
lower,” says, * 1 < on tl 
gas bill as of not subscribing to THE 
MONTHLY.” 





Frank Gilman Jopp, editor of the Western Truck 
Owner, says, “‘The subscription price is taken care of 
by any number I | appen to pick up. In fact, 
THE WRITER'S MONTHLY adds several 


usand dollars to my income each year.” 
Sample copy free — Write today 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 15 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


NE of the most interesting characters in 

American literature is the Reverend 
Increase Mather, and one of the most inter- 
esting iconographic works ever issued in 
this country is “‘The Portraits of Increase 
Mather”’ by Kenneth B. Murdock, Ph.D., 
which has been printed for private distribu- 
tion by William Gwynn Mather of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in a limited edition of 250 copies. 
Here is a book which collectors will want for 
many reasons. It covers an interesting 
field, deals with an interesting man, brings 
to light three pictures never before repro- 
duced, and offers a complete story of the 
comparatively numerous and _ historically 
valuable Mather portraits. Besides all this, 
it is one of the finest specimens of American 
bookmaking, printed by Bruce Rogers at the 
Harvard University Press, the text from the 
original types of John Baskerville which are 
now owned by this press. Finally, Mr. 
Murdock has given much space to dealing 
with Thomas Johnson, an English mezzo- 
tinter, about whom little has heretofore been 
known. Ten portraits are beautifully re- 
produced, the 1688 portrait by Jan van der 
Spreitt being used as a frontispiece, a magnif- 
icent example of color printing. Mr. Mur- 
dock was attracted to the subject a long 
time ago, but only the generosity of William 
Gwynn Mather has made possible the com- 
pletion of the work in such a monumental 
form. 


In some of the states attempts have been 
made to secure legislation providing that 
newspaper editorials should be signed. At 
last a good reason has been found to justify 
such legislation. Whoever wrote the edi- 
torial in the New York ‘‘Sun”’ of February 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


3, 1925, on the carrying of the antitoxin from 
Nenana to Nome should have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the authorship of this 
piece of pure literature. To insure its pres- 
ervation to future ages, the printing house 
of William Edwin Rudge issued this editorial 
in a little brochure, designed by Bruce Rog- 
ers and entitled ‘‘An Epic of the North’’. 


Dr. Rosenbach’s purchase of the library of 
the late W. H. Trowbridge, one of the found- 
ers of the Grolier Club, for something be- 
tween a quarter and half a million dollars, 
brings out of the vaults of Tiffany and the 
Lincoln Trust Company a collection of some 
of the rarest books in English literature, in- 
cluding the finest known Thackeray collec- 
tion now intact. This gives collectors one 
of those opportunities which come but rarely. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe 


ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect scts 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Descriptive circulars free on request 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


PH 2 M U | R 76a Davies Street, Oxford Street 


LONDON W. 1, ENGLAN 


Rare Books and Prints 


THIRD CATALOGUE IN THE PRESS. SENT POST FREE 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rar: 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


Please mention THe Booxman in writing to advertisers 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


OBERT BENCHLEY, the able young 

AX vaudevillian and one of the editors of 
‘Life’, may still be seen at first nights. 
So far, in manner and approach, he is more 
critic than actor, but you never can tell 
with these fellows. S. FOSTER DAMON is a 
young graduate of Harvard University who 
wrote a book on William Blake which was 
both thoughtful and beautifully written. 
He is a poet of growing importance. HUGH 
WALPOLE has been traveling on the Continent 
this winter. His ‘‘The Old Ladies” is still 
on the best seller list, his ‘‘ Portrait of a Man 
with Red Hair” will be published in the au- 
tumn. RUTH MANNING-SANDERS is a young 
lady who resides in England, writes a lovely 
round hand, and has had many poems pub- 
lished in the English periodicals. ROBERT 
H. DAvis, editor of ‘‘Munsey’s’’, has been 
adept over a period of years at disccver- 
ing authors. He has many activities. One 
of them is photography. The portraiture 
photography of authors is his recreation. 
He has made over sixty lifesize portraits of 
leading writers in this country. He uses no 
artificial lights, and does not retouch his 
negatives. His collection of letters from 
authors is extraordinary — there are some 
thirty two thousand of them. From these 
he intends soon to draw data for the produc- 
tion of a history of American authors over a 
period of the last twenty five years. He also 
intends to write some boy’s stories, we hear. 
J. O’H. COSGRAVE, of the editorial staff 
of the New York Sunday ‘ World”, was 
born in Australia, grew up in Auckland, 
New Zealand, and began editing a social- 
political weekly, ‘‘The Wave”, in San 
Francisco in 1889. This was an audacious 
disturber of traffic and convention which 
numbered among its staff of sharpshooters 
Arthur McEwen, Ambrose Bierce, and other 
celebrities of that brilliant period in Cali- 


fornia history. During its troublous career, 
“The Wave” served as teething ring for a 
number of literary aspirants such as Frank 
Norris, Gelett Burgess, James Hopper, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Bob Davis, and 
others who subsequently contrived reputa- 
tions for themselves in New York. At the 
demise of this publication in 1900, Mr. 
Cosgrave emigrated to New York, was 
made managing editor of ‘‘Everybody’s 
Magazine’’, then published by the new firm 
of Doubleday, Page for John Wanamaker. 
He participated in the great periodical 
reform movement, helped Thomas W. Law- 
son write ‘‘Frenzied Finance”, the most 
successful magazine serial on record, was the 
second or third discoverer of O. Henry, and 
assisted at the incubation of a number of the 
best sellers of the last twenty years, for which 
he insists, however, he is not to blame. 
During the years on ‘“‘Everybody’s”, Mr. 
Cosgrave exposed such national institutions 
as escaped Sam McClure, Ida Tarbell, 
Lincoln Steffens, and Ray Stannard Baker, 
revealing the heinous errors of the meat and 
tobacco trusts, the sins of Wall Street, of the 
bucket shops, helped the suffrage movement 
to its feet, and put Judge Ben Lindsey before 
the public. That was the period in which 
magazine editors helped run the United 
States and were accustomed to hold con- 
sultations with Roosevelt and Taft. Later 
he presided over the Butterick magazines, 
was one of the procession of Collier editors, 
and joined the ‘‘ World’s” editorial staff in 
1912. Outside journalism Mr. Cosgrave is 
interested in Chinese paintings, music, 
mysticism, and the Dutch Treat Club. 
His wife is Jessica G. Cosgrave, head of the 
Finch and Lenox Schools. He has never in 
all his life, he declares, made a speech. 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN is said to be about 
to retire from active editorship of ‘‘The 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
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American Mercury’”’, and to sail for Europe, 
where he will live, study, and produce 
with the assistance of foreign climes —a 
novel. Perhaps this novel business is libel; 
but someone told us. LEONORA SPEYER has 
been living in New York City this winter 
and, we hear, entertaining the literary folk 
with her usual lavish hospitality. ALEXAN- 
DER BLACK, author of ‘‘Stacey” and ‘‘ The 
Great Desire’’, makes a personal confession 
of youthful hurry in his paper on ‘‘ How Old 
Is Genius?”’ He does not tell the whole 
truth by admitting that his first story was 
printed when he was nine or that he was an 
active newspaper reporter at sixteen. ‘‘It 
may be”, he says, ‘‘that living down early 
stuff has given me a prejudice, not so much 
against natural precocity as against being in 
a hurry. If a man could run his literary 
career the way Longboat runs a marathon, 
there would be a better record. You will 
say that this is a fine theory writing each 
thing as if you had all eternity for the job. 
So it is. As a theory it may be almost 
perfect. But I don’t let myself be sarcastic 
about it. We shouldn’t run, like Nurmi, 
with a stopwatch in our fist, but there’s 
something, too, in not thinking we have to 
demonstrate. It is eagerness to make an 
impression that I have in mind. Meanwhile, 
there is one thing you can be sure of: Every 
sin against which we may warn youth has 
been committed by the great ones we bid 
youth to admire. This is awkward for the 
pontifical. Yet there is a nice point in it 
one that is plain enough not to need a 
preachment.”’ 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM, the poet, critic, 
and novelist, has recently published a new 


and striking story called ‘Replenishing 
Jessica”. NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH, sister 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin and herself a well 
known writer of children’s stories, was close 
to her sister in work and life for many years. 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
4017 Blackstone Avenue Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


ention THe Booka 


When she and Mrs. Riggs went over their 
papers, they put many of them into a box 
marked for posthumous use. It is from this 
receptacle that Miss Smith has drawn much 
of the material to be used in her new book 
about her sister. FRANK L. PACKARD, one of 
the most popular of adventure and myster 
story writers, is an inveterate golfer and 
traveler. He recently returned to his home 
in Canada after globe trotting and proceeded 
to begin on another story. His 
published volume is called ‘“‘Running Spe- 
cial”. GRANT OVERTON, now the fiction 
editor of ‘‘Collier’s’’, still finds time occasion- 
ally to consider critically the authors whose 
work he passes on professionally, and other 
authors too, of course. RICHARD BURTON 
keeps his temper and his sense of humor in 
spite of an immense amount of labor. He 
writes us gaily: 


lat est 


I find life mostly catching trains, south, east 
west or north, in order to make a lecture. It’s 
interesting work, but cuts fearfully into the time 
one wishes to give to writing books. Two suc! 
have been contracted for, long since one o! 
the Bible, the other on American drama 
how they can ever get themselves done, 
present scribe knows not. However, having 
perpetrated over twenty already, why worry’ 
Surely, the public doesn’t; and it is well to fa 
into line with others and philosophically de 
that of the making of books there is no en 
and, too often, no use! 

As this is written, I am starting for my three 
months’ job at the University of Minnesota, t! 
only period I give that college. Ten wee 
solid booking for summer school work will follow 
and by September, I shall again be east, ready t 
talk literature in these parts to all and sur 
There is no stagnation in such a program! 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON is at present 
working on an anthology of Christmas 
poems. She has only recently published her 
new critical study, ‘“‘The Way of the 
Makers”. ROSE MACAULAY, the English 
novelist, made her first success in this coun- 
try with ‘‘ Potterism’’, and she has followed 
it consistently with books of great charm and 
ironic humor, such as her latest, “‘Orpha! 
Island”. HENRY BESTON, a native of 
Boston, is this year living and writing 
New York City. He has purchased a p 
of ground on the dunes at Eastham 
plans to spend a summer on Cape Cod, t! 
a summer in Spain. His fairy stories 


Continued on tenth page fol 
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THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 
(see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); IIT. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘‘ The Century’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide”’ of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review’’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer prompily and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed ‘‘THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service’’. 


Robert L. 


Short Stories of America. 


HE sixth instalment of THE BOoK- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 


Ramsay. 








rary American short story treats of seven 
more writers of ‘‘Stories of Ideas’’. For 
such of them as have published collections 
of stories we have indicated one or more 
representative works. 

As a general reference list we suggest: 


Indexes 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. 
H. W. WILSON. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 


Anthologies 


Representative American Short Stories. Alexander 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, ete. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, 
ete. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 

Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. 
Dopp, MEAD. 

Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 

The Stories Editors Buy and Why. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Viodern Short Stories. 
CENTURY. 

( ontemporary 
Robinson. 


Edward J. 


Raymond 
Jean Wick. 
Frederick Houk Law. 


Short Stories. Kenneth Allan 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


References 


The Development of the American Short Story. 
Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 

Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 

The Advance of the American Short Story. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLT. 

Short Story Writing for Profit. M. Joseph. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Short Story Writing. 

How to Write Stories. 
COURT, BRACE. 

Narrative Technique. 
BRACE. 

A Handbook on Story Writing. 
Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 

A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. 
MACMILLAN. 

The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. 
vant Hoffman. BoBBS-MERRILL. 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BOBBS-MERRILL. 

Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 


N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
Walter B. Pitkin. Har- 


T. H. Uzzell. HARrcourt, 
Blanche Colton 


Clark. 


Arthur Sulli- 


Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short Story. J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 
HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. DORAN. 
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JAPAN IN 10 
DAYS—THEN 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
AND MANILA 


= 


Shortest and Most 
Luxurious Route— 


4 great Empresses, the largest, 
fastest, finest steamers on the 
Pacific—sailing fortnightly from 
Vancouver, B.C. to Japan in 10 
days. 


Japan! An island empire, with 
comfortable, modern hotels and 
railroads, and a history dating 
back to Buddha, with golden- 
roofed temples and flowering tea- 
gardens, with wrinkled Shinto 
Priests tending age-old shrines 
under the cherry blossoms. 


To China in two weeks! Peking,a 
city of walls within walls, of the 
matchless Temple of Heaven— 
Shanghai where the Occident bor- 
ders upon life as strange as the 
world of Chu Chin Chow. Hong- 
kong, with myriad lightstwinkling 
across a sampan-dotted harbor 
and long boulevards winding up 
and around Victoria to Repulse 
Say. 


And East again to Manila, acity 
with an old Spanish Quarter, 
medieval and quaint. 

Perfec tly 
lounge 


appointed staterooms and 
s. Veranda cafes. Wide promen- 
ade decks for recreation and exercise. 
Swimming pools. Gymnasiums. Music 
and dancing. Skillful, courteous service. 
Anincomparable cuisine. 


Canadian Pacific 


The World's Largest Transportation System 


Offices in all large cities 
New York—344 Madison Ave. 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco—675 Market St. Montreal—1i41 St. James St. 
RTM EG NS SS ET RTF 


including 


Chicago 


| “The House of a Thousand Candles’”’. 


| 


| painter and novelist. 
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| The Man from God’s Country. 





| appear also 













THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 
Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry 


S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Aley 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 





II1: Stories of Ideas (Third Instalment) 


MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
England to America. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 1920. 
DUTTON. 1924. 

This winner of an O. Henry prize comes from 
West Virginia. She was born at White Sulphur 
Springs on November 29, 1878, and was educated 
both at home and in private schools. Her pub- 
lished work amounts to some fifteen volumes. 





| Miss Montague still makes her home in White 


Sulphur Springs. Stories by her are most fre- 
quently found in “The Atlantic Monthly”’, and 
in “The Delineator’ and “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’”’. 
REFERENCES: 

The Best Short Stories of 1923. 

O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1919. 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Spread Eagle and Other Stories. SCRIBNER. 1910. 


Here is an author with a long list of published 
books and a breathtaking number of short stories. 
Gouverneur Morris, great-grandson of Gouver- 
neur Morris, the Revolutionary statesman and 


| United States Senator, was born in New York, 


February 7, 1876. 
at Yale in 1898. 
was twenty one. 


He received his B.A. degree 
His first book appeared when he 
Mr. Morris is well known to the 


| readers of ‘‘Cosmopolitan’’, “‘The Metropolitan”, 


| “Everybody’s 
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“The Saturday Evening Post’’, “Collier’s’’, and 
REFERENCE: 
The Best Short Stories of 1924. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
Best Laid Schemes. SCRIBNER. 1922. 


Short story writer, novelist, essayist, poet, and 
onetime playwright is Meredith Nicholson, who 
comes from Booth Tarkington’s native state. He 
was born at Crawfordsville, Indiana, December 9, 
1866, and was educated in the public schools of In- 
dianapolis. He received an honorary degree at 


| Wabash College in 1901 and from Butler College 
| in 1902, and was given his Litt.D. at Wabash 


1907. Mr. Meredith, a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, is probably best 
remembered as the author of that mystery novel, 
His list 
published works is impressive. ‘‘Good House- 
keeping”’, ‘‘Collier’s”’, ‘The Atlantic Monthly 
“The Saturday Evening Post”’’, ‘‘The Metropoli- 
tan’’, and ‘“‘The Ladies’ Home Journal” have at 
various times printed his short stories. 


JAMES OPPENHEIM 
James Oppenheim comes from St. Paul, Minn 
sota, where he was born May 24, 1882. For two 
years he was a student at Columbia Universit 
In 1921 he married Gertrude S. Gertrude, t 
His accomplishments : 
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mes. A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
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The best current books 
We study your taste and fit your need 
910 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Books of all publishers We mail everywhere 
ries. THE FRIENDLY BOOKSHOP 


ver- 30 Vernon St., Springfield, Mass. 











and Stationery Fountain Pens Engraving 
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ree Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 
of Our I by Dorothy Walworth Carman [Harper] 
Mystery of Angelina Frood, by R. Austin Freeman [Dodd] 
1 Novel of Gold, by George W. Cronyn [Dorrance } 
e Road to En-Dor, by Louis Joseph Vance [Dutton] 
, Moment of Beauty, by Samuel Merwin [Houghton]. 
. Rector of Wyck, by May Sinclair [Macmillan 
no Unholy Experiment, by Constance Smedley [Dial] 
le V Mason's Daughters, by Mathilde Eiker [Macmillan] 
Q Mailey of Shanganagh, by Donn Byrne [Century ] 
’ nts of Honor, by Thomas Boyd [Scribner] 
nerous Treasure, by Robert Keable [Putnam] 
at Collin is Ruined, by Frank Heller, trans. by Pauline dé 


aie (hary [Crowell ° 
= Long Green Gaze, 
I Fuller [Huebsch 

ninion, A Novel of Cecil Rhodes and South Africa, by John 
Presland [Stokes 
n of the Dar wn, 4 Love Tale of Old Egypt, by H. Rider 
Haggard [Doubleday]. 
[ystery in Red, by Sidney Williams [Penn] 
Skyrocket, by Adela Rogers St. Johns [Cosmopolitan] 
Was a Man, by Rose Wilder Lane [Harper] 
’ ed Hair, by Twenty Authors [Putnam] 
a r jle-Born, by John Eyton [Century] 
sa, by S. P. B. Mais [Brentano 
1 Tri angle, Passages from Three Notebooks, by Maurice Baring 
Doubleday]. 
rnival Colors, by Maude Radford Warren [Bobbs] 
ung Mrs. Cruse, by Viola Meynell [Harcourt 
d by Gold, by Herbert S. Gorman [Liveright 
kfurrow, by G. D. Eaton [Putnam] 
edience, by Michael Sadleir [Houghton]. 
Tasker’s Gods, by Theodore Francis Powys [K: 
he Dogs of Want, by Lucas Malet [Dodd]. 
tiation, by George Shively [Harcourt ] 
voling, by Paul Selver [A. & C. Boni 
Western Shore, by Clarkson Crane [Harcourt 


A Cross Word Puzzle Mystery, by Vincent 


i 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 


When writing to bookstores please mention 


Invisible Wounds, 
Tristan (Tristan 6 el Pesimismo), by 

trans. by Jane B. Reid [Four Seas] 
by Pierre Mille, trans. by Faith Chipperfield 


Dodd 


by Frederick Palmer [ ] 
Armando Palacio Valdes, 


The Monarch, 
[Greenbe rg] 

The Riddle of Three-Way Creek, by Ridgwell Cullum 

Running Special, by Frank L. Packard [Doran]. 

The Littl’st Lover, by Ruby Ayres [Doran]. 

The Specimen Case, by Ernest Bramah [Doran]. 

The Little Karoo, by Pauline Smith [Doran]. 

The Painted Veil, by W. Somerset Maugham [Doran]. 

Julia, by Baroness von Hutten [Doran]. 

Variety, by Richard Connell [Minton]. 

The Golden Door, by Evelyn Scott [Se sltzer]. 

The Counterplot, by Hope Mirrlees [Knopf] 

The House without a Key, by Earl Derr Bigge rs [Bobbs]. 

The Sleeper of the Moonlit Ranges, by Edison Marshall [Cos- 
mopolitan]. 

Memoirs of Arséne Lupin, by Maurice Le Blane [Macaulay]. 

Old Brig’s Cargo, by Henry A. Pulsford [Atlantic] 

The Clutch of the Corsican, A Tale of the Days of the Downfall 

the Great Napoleon, by Alfred H. Bill [Atlantic] 

The Scarlet Cockerel, by C. M. Sublette [Atlantic]. 

Mrs. Harter, by E. M. Delafield [Harper] 

Little Novels of Sicily, by Giovanni Verga, trans. by D. H 
Lawrence [Seltzer] 

Watling’s, by Horace Annesley Vachell [Stokes] 

1 Ce rtain Crossroad, by Emilie Loring [Penn]. 

The Woman I Am, by Amber Lee [Seltzer]. 

You and I, by Olive Wadsley [Dodd]. 

The aaa Bullet, by Charles J. Dutton [Dodd] 

The Man Who Turned Mex, and Other Stories, by Paul Bailey 
[Dorrance]. 

ish and Actors, by Graham Sutton [Brentano]. 

l’s Playground, by Ida Vera Simonton [Brentano ] 

he Bishop's Granddaughter, by Robert Grant [Scribner] 

he Sign of Evil, by Anthony Wynne [Lippincott]. 
he Eames-Erskine Case, by A. Fielding [Knopf]. 

Old Hurricane, by Julia A. Flisch [Crowell] 

he Doom Window, by Maurice Drake [Di mon! 
0d of Sleepy Cat, by Frank H. Spearm 

e Cactus, by Charles Chadwick [Crowe 1]. ] 

he Tiger of Baragunga, by J. Inman Emery 

he Ghost of Glen Gorge, by Grace Miller White [Macaulay] 

ingeline of the Hill Country, by Cordia Greer-Petrie [Crowell]. 

Daughters of Luxury, by Howard Rockey [Macaulay ] 

Mr. Pepper, Investigutor, by Basil Thomson [London: 
Castle]. 

Lazar us, by Henri Béraud, trans. by Eric Sutton [Macmillan]. 

he Sins of Saint Anthony, Tales of the Theatre, by Charles 

Collins, with an introd. by Henry Kitchell Webster [Covici] 

The Monster, by Harrington Hext [Macmillan]. 

Eyes of India, by Gervé Baronti CM: wcaulay J. 

The Love Toy, Anonymous [Macaulay]. 

\ 
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[Doran }. 


[Se eribner]. 


[Putnam]. 


John 


i] 


fy Name is Legion, by C harles Morgan [Knopf] 
he Boarder Up at Em's, A Story of New England I 
Anice Terhune [Mac: aul: ay). 
The Breathless Meme nt, by Muriel Hine, new ed. [Dodd 7 
The Fight on the Standing Stone, by Francis Lynde [Scribner] 


Fortune's Yellow, by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer [Scribner 
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We DELIVER ANYWHERE 
p—— UANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C, O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 
“BOOKS OF THE MONTH” maga- 
zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. B ° . New York 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


book of prayers must utter the moods 

the needs, thankfulness, of the one who 
reads at the time he reads. If ever there is 
self expression it must be at that time before 
thethrone. In “‘ Prayers at Bethany Chapel’”’ 
(Revell) by John Wanamaker, edited by A. 
Gordon MacLennan, D.D., there is a great 
range of simple appeal of the human heart to 
the Almighty. Mr. Wanamaker (in this 
second volume of prayers) in his own devout 
prayer life has spoken with God as many 
readers of this book will delight to speak their 
own appeals. The prayers are all short; all 
‘“‘simply-phrased, unpretentious, and repre- 
sent the outbreathings of the spirit of a 
devout Christian’’. 


With soft music coming out of the night 
from some symphonic orchestra, a loungy 
chair, a light, the scene is set for brooding 
over the pages of a book of short stories. 
Is it Kipling, Sir Conan Doyle, O. Henry? 
No, not this time. Charles R. Brown, dean 
of the Divinity School of Yale University, is 
talking and the book, which has held through 
the evening, is ‘‘ Ten Short Stories From the 
Bible’’ (Century). They are great short 
stories in themselves and Dean Brown, “‘ one 
of the twenty-five greatest preachers in 
America’’ according to a recent census, 
proves himself a master of this type of short 
story. They carry sermons for the times, to 
be sure, but much needed sermons and so 
well and so interestingly told that the vivid- 
ness of the story is bound up with the chal- 
lenge and the inspiration of the message. 





The Business Man of Syria 
By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 

A. M., LL. D. 


A “Life of Christ” from a 


business point of view that is 


Rg, now helping thousands in 
2 the business world. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $3.50 net. Postage 15c 
THE MAESTRO CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Here are the titles: ‘‘ The Man Who Scorned 
‘Safety First’ ’’; ‘‘The Soldier Who Fought 
the Stars’’; ‘The Young Woman in the Far 
Country’’; ‘“‘ The King with the Green Eyes’’; 
“The Three Mighty Men’’;*‘ The Prince with 
the Big Head’’; ‘The Woman Who Painted 
Her Face’’; ‘‘The Man with a Handicap”’; 
‘*The Girl Who Risked I t’’; ‘‘ The Spectre at 
the Feast’’. They sound alluring and they 
are — but read them. 


A book to interest educated men and 
women who, without being experts in science 
or philosophy, have adopted what we 
vaguely call the ‘‘ modern view of the world”’, 
is ‘‘The Gospel and the Modern Mind’”’ 
(Doran), by Walter Robert Mathews, D.D., 
dean and professor of the philosophy of re- 
ligion of King’s College, London. The book 
is the rewritten lectures on this subject de- 
livered last summer in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The chapters deal with 
“The Modern Mind and the Eternal Mind”’; 
“The Beginning of the Gospel’’; ‘‘ The Elabo- 
ration of the Gospel’’; “‘Is God a Projec- 
tion?’’; ‘“‘Is God a Person?’’; ‘‘ The Trinity in 
Human Experience’’; ‘‘ The Word Became 
Flesh’’; ‘Born Again’”’; ‘‘ Love Never Fails’’. 
It is at once evident that such profound 
topics cannot be treated in any manner ap- 
proaching a ‘‘popular’’ treatment, but the 
author is successful in a clear interpretation 
of his own thought. For the educated mind 
which is gravely perplexed the book offers 
much light. 


There is romance abundant in the five 
hundred pages of ‘‘ The Monuments and the 
Old Testament”’ (Judson Press) by Ira Mau- 
rice Price, Ph.D., LL.D., orientalist, profes- 
sor of Semitic languages and literatures in the 
United States and at the University of 
Leipzig. Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia, Phoenicia — old centres of empire, cul- 
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ture, religion, trade, with influences touching 
the land and the people of the Bible, throw 


fascinating light upon the Old Testament | 


Scriptures. Nearly two hundred illustra- 
tions, sketches, names in ancient scripts, and 


maps enliven pages of fact so popularized as | 


to make this a most useful book for the stu- 
dent or an intensely interesting book for the 
serious reader. This “Light from the Near 
East on the Scriptures’’ is a rewritten edition 
of a book now in its eighteenth edition. 


%” 


‘Psychology for Bible Teachers” (Scrib- 
ner) was written by Edward Aldridge Annett 
to provide for Sunday School teachers, par- 
ents, religious educators, and all who attempt 
the task of teaching others, a simple, trust- 
worthy introduction to the laws which gov- 
ern the working of the mind. It is not a 
technical treatment; it covers the ground ad- 
mirably for the many who are not trained 
psychologists and who have real need to be 
sure that the teaching methods they are using 
are sound and likely to be efficient. A book 
of this character will be ‘‘dry”’ except to 
those whose passion to improve thzir 
methods for the sake of those they teach 
prompts them to ‘‘wade through’’ to the 
other side. The book is needed by a large 
number of those entrusted with the part time 
training of our youth. 


Now and then an author comes along who 
addresses himself not only to his particular 
task but to his special audience. ‘‘ The Four 
Gospels and the Christian Life’’ (Pilgrim 
Press) is by no means a primer, but Walter B. 
Denny, S.T.M., a minister of the Gospel and 
a teacher of religious education, has written 
to those who are more or less unfamiliar with 
the historical origins of the Gospels and the 
historical attitude toward the person of 
Christ. The book presents a clear, simple 
story for individual study and group work. 
It discusses ‘‘ The Gospel and the Gospels’’; 
“Mark, the Earliest Gospel’’; ‘‘ Matthew 
and the ‘Sayings of Jesus’”’; ‘‘ Luke, and the 
Lost Gospels’’; ‘‘ The Historical Value of the 
First Three Gospels’; ‘“‘John, the Latest 
Gospel”’; ‘‘The Historical Jesus’’; ‘‘The 
Christ of Experience’’; ‘‘How to Study the 
Gospels’’. 

W. J. &. 


The Lion is 


Out! 


R.LYNN HAROLD 

HOUGH’S new 
book, The Lion in His 
Den, in which he pre- 
sents in entertaining fash- 
ion some very interesting 
views on life and letters, 
is now in the bookshops. 


Cloth, 1.75 
ASSOCIATION PRESS Ween? 


BOOKS 
PURPOSE 
347 Madison Avenue AP, 


New York City 





ZION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A fascinating history of 
religious thought— 


THE LIGHT OF 
THE AGES 


By MYRTLE STRODE JACKSON 


Was the Mary of the Gospels the Lady 
of the Lake, of the Arthurian legends? 
And is Joseph of Arimathea buried 
among the ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey? 


These are among the matters of 
absorbing interest treated in this 
beautifully written study of the 
advance of Spiritual ideas, in the 
course of which Christian Science has 
appeared. 

$2.50 


At bookstores, or send check to 
61 Leicester Street, Brookline, Mass. 


ZOmH>POUZCOMN TOWAP>MomMA zO- 
Ome PmLOZCON TOAPMOUMA ZOKRN 


ZION RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 












































For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 










































































THE 
RECKLESS 
LADY 


By 
Philip Gibbs 
Gay young Sylvia, born to life on the 
Continent — married to a_ sober, 
righteous young American! And 


sentenced to live in a Middle- 
Western city! ! 















































The result, a conflict of viewpoints, 
moral and cultural, depicted with 
the same breadth of view as marked 
‘*The Middle of the Road.”’ 


Boston Transcript: ‘‘ The best of 
all Mr. Gibbs’ books as a novel.’’ 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
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successful books of the war. ROLAND HOLT 
has recently returned from visiting with 
his wife, Constance D’Arcy Mackay, thea- 
tres in England, France, and Italy, and 
has prepared an informal talk on what he 
saw in them. In London he lectured on 
‘Scenery for Little Theatres’’, with lantern 
slides, a talk which he has given for the 
last three years at the Columbia Summer 
School, and which he will give at the 1925 
Drama League Convention. He has spoken 
on the theatre in a score of leading American 
cities. His ‘‘List of Music for Pageants and 
Plays” has just been published. His 
‘“‘Living Stage”’ reviews of New York plays 
regularly appear in the Wilmington (Del. 
‘“‘Every Evening” and Cleveland ‘‘ Topics”, 
also at times in the Springfield ‘‘ Republi- 
can’, and other papers. He has also 
contributed to ‘‘The Forum”’, ‘“‘The Thea- 
tre’’, ‘‘Drama’”’, and other periodicals. 
KWEI CHEN has published his translations 
of various poems from his native tongue in 
the American magazines. He is living at 
present in Lincoln, at the University of 
Nebraska. DAviD LAWRENCE is president 
of the Consolidated Press Association, a 
leased wire service supplying newspapers 
from coast to coast. He recently wrote 
“The True Story of Woodrow Wilson”, 
which was designed as an impartial interpre- 
tation of Woodrow Wilson’s life. Mr. 
Lawrence watched Woodrow Wilson at 
close range for more than eighteen years and 
has personally heard most of the speeches 
collected in the volumes which he reviews. 
JOSEPH COLLINS has spent most of the winter 
in the south. His reviews and articles 
continue to appear in many of the magazines. 
His volume, ‘‘The Doctor Looks at Biog- 
raphy”’, will appear in the autumn as one of 
the ‘‘Modern Readers’ Bookshelf” series. 
ANNE CARROLL MOorE, together with her 
Nicholas, has returned from a speaking trip 
through the west and is at work on a ne 
book. Her department ‘‘The Three Owls” 
in ‘‘Books”’, the review section of the Ne 
York ‘‘Herald-Tribune”’, is one of the fe 
weekly pages devoted exclusively to chi 


(Continued on third page following 
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among the best ever written by an American, 
and his ‘‘A Volunteer Poilu”’ was one of the 
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ee ee 
dren’s books. ARNOLD PATRICK has been 
much embarrassed by letters which claim 
that he puts too much stress on success in 
writing as opposed to art. He wishes to 
point out that it is of success he is writing, in 
terms of large sales, too. Perhaps some day, 
when he migrates to New York from his 
Vermont hills, he will write a series on 
success in terms of art only it is so much 
more difficult to define. ELIZABETH J. 
COATSWORTH writes from California that she 
has missed the snow of eastern winters. 
She is a native of New England who has 
published two volumes of poetry, the last 
titled ‘‘Atlas and Beyond”. Louis BRom- 
FIELD, long the publicity and advertising 
manager of Putnam’s, is retiring from that 
position to devote all of his time to the writ- 
ing of novels and plays, and to traveling. 
LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL is a young 
poet whose work first appeared in ‘‘The 
Measure”. ISABEL PATERSON still gossips 
away in her column on the New York 
‘“‘Herald-Tribune” and works at night on a 
novel to follow her beautifully written 
“Singing Season”. GERALD HEWES CAR- 
SON has bought a house in the country and 
promises us some bucolic information as 
soon as he becomes sufficiently acclimated. 
ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY set out to be a 
painter and illustrator, and was a protégé of 
John H. Twachtman. He has now retired 
to the country near New York City, has 
corrected proofs on his new volume, “‘Lit- 
erary Lanes”, and is actually thinking of 
writing a novel. ERNEST BoyD, having 
survived the attack made on him by the 
‘“‘voung esthetes’, is going ahead with 
various writing plans. He is editing a series 
of modern writers for one publisher, and 
writing books for several others, the latest 
of which is ‘‘Studies from Ten Literatures”’. 
CHARLES R. WALKER, an associate editor of 
“The Independent”’, plans soon to sail for 
Europe, to write on a sort of semi-autobi- 
ography, semi-novel during the summer 
months. MICHAEL JOSEPH, of the Curtis 
Brown offices in London, is a brilliant and 

ideawake gentleman who has an oppor- 
tunity to see much of the literature of the 
orld as it passes over his desk. 


Edward Small Play Company, Inc. 


Authors’ Representative 


for the sale of Motion Picture Material on a 
strictly commission basis only. We invite interviews. 


1493 Broadway Phone 
NEW YORK Lackawanna 6880-3 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE, Publisher 


of 16, St. Martin Street, London, W. C. 


invites young American novelists to write direct to him for 
Catalogue and Announcements with a view to English pub- 
lication arrangements. 


We are at all times in need of play manuscripts. Primarily 
e that can be produced by amateurs, that require little 

way of costumes or properties and that are easy to 

We pay cash on acceptance 


_ THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
925 Filbert Street : : Philadelphia 








Become More Efficient 
Courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, Education, Business and 40 other 
subjects command either High School or 
College credit. Start any time. 


The University of Chicago 
26 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Writer’s Monthly 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


ACH issue contains one hun- 

dred brimming pages of help- 
ful articles, pithy editorials and 
vital aids to writers, including the 
latest news of the manuscript 
market, prize contests, etc. 





A tool no writer can 
afford to be without 


Homer Croy, author of “‘West of the Water 
Tower,” says, “I'd as soon think of not paying my 
gas bill as of not subscribing to THE WRITER'S 
MONTHLY.” 





Frank Gilman Jopp, editor of the Western Truck 
Owner, says, ‘The subscription price is taken care of 
by any number I happen to pick up. In fact, 
THE WRITER'S MONTHLY adds _ several 
thousand dollars to my income each year.” 


Sample copy free — Write today 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 15 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


OOK collectors who are not members of 
the great book clubs follow with interest 

the activities of those in such organizations, 
and while club publications are usually lim- 
ited to club members — or at most with only 
a few copies to spare — there is always an 
active demand for book club publications 
when they come into the market through 
auctions or otherwise. Like the productions 
of the private presses, they almost invariably 
reach a premium, for the simple reason that 
there are not enough copies to go around and 
books, like other commodities, obey the law 
of supply and demand. Once in a while a 
club book is picked up at less than the price 
at which it was issued to members, but so 
rarely that the purchaser may consider him- 
self in great luck. Books of exceptional 
interest soar to undreamed of heights and 


‘‘The Private Library for the 
Discriminating Few’’ 


READ WITHOUT BUYING 


ARE, Scarce, Out-of-print Books; Limited, Privately- 
printed, and Subscription Editions; Unabridged Trans- 
lations and Reprints of Famous Classics! 


Members in thirty States have access to an interesting 
collection of unique books, largely selected by themselves, 
which is growing rapidly We invite the interest of readers 
of cultivated tastes who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
required by personal ownership of such a Library. 


When writing for information and list of books, 
kindly state occupation or profession, 


€soterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 


ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect scts 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
ecriptive circulars free on request 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


such an authoritative work as Dr. Geoffre 
Keaynes’s Grolier Club book on ‘ William 
Blake” or Kennedy’s Grolier Club ‘‘ Whis- 
tler”’ is soon out of the reach of all but buyers 
with well filled purses. 

It is not because of its potential commercia! 
value, but because the book to be issued is of 
the same class, that the volume announced 
by the Boston Club of Odd Volumes, on 
‘*William Blake’s Milton, A Poem”’, attracts 
the attention of book collectors. At a sale 
at Sotheby’s in London, December 11, 1923, 
a member of the club purchased, for £3,400, 
a unique copy of ‘‘ Milton, A Poem” by Wil- 
liam Blake, bound up with a copy of ‘‘ The 
Book of Thel’’. The only other known cop- 
ies of this work are in the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, British Museum, and New York Public 
Libraries. The Huntington (Hoe) and Brit- 
ish Museum copies are identical, each having 
forty five leaves. The New York Public 
Library has forty nine leaves. The Club of 
Odd Volumes copy has fifty leaves, including 
the unique No. 9, ‘‘Palambron with the fiery 
harrow in morning returning’’, one of Blake’s 
powerful conceptions. There are so man) 
interesting points about this work that the 
owner has generously allowed the club to use 
it as the basis of the forthcoming book, which 
is to be written by S. Foster Damon of Har- 
vard, author of ‘‘ William Blake, His Philos- 
ophy and Symbols”, published last year. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


Please mention THE BooxMan in writing to advertisers 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


OHN HALL WHEELOCK, American 
J lyric poet of note, was born on Long 
Island, educated at Harvard University and 
n Europe, and is connected with the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. His book of verse, 
“The Black Panther’’, is well known. 
IRWIN EDMAN, from whose course on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Art’’ this essay of his grew, 
will next year be granted a year of absence 
from his teaching duties at Columbia Uni- 
ersity, and will spend the time at Oxford 
and in Italy, working on a philosophy book 
vhich he has been planning for some time. 
His ‘‘Richard Kane’’ will be published in 
January or February of next year, and his 
book of poems, some time in the early 
autumn. JESSICA NELSON NORTH is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago who 
is well known to readers of the poetry maga- 

Her first book of verse, ‘‘A Prayer 
Rug’’, was published in 1923. She has a 
small son who, judging from his photograph, 
is destined to become a sturdy football hero. 
{OBERT BENCHLEY, like all the best Ameri- 
can humorists, plans to spend the summer 
months in Europe. Undoubtedly he and 
Mr. and Mrs. Haddock will enjoy the scenery 
and the art galleries. RICHMOND LATTI- 
MORE is or was an undergraduate at Dart- 
mouth College. 

ROBERT FORREST WILSON, a 
newspaper man, is now living in Paris with 
his wife and daughter (who is attending the 
Opera Ballet School). He was attached to 
one of the bureaus in Washington before the 

ir and, later, in the service. Afterward, 
he collaborated with Mr. Crowell on the six 
volume history of war, was sent to 

gypt by ‘‘McCall’s’’, published a book 
called ‘‘The Living Pageant of the Nile’’, 
and will have another this autumn on Paris. 
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\RTHUR HOBSON QUINN is a professor of 


Cleveland 


the 


English at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is a well known authority on the drama, 
the author of numerous published works, the 
best known of which are perhaps “ Repre- 
sentative American Plays’’ and ‘‘Contem- 
porary American Plays’’, which have been 
issued in various editions. CHARLES Nor- 
MAN is a youthful American poet of great 
promise. His first small volume of verse, a 
long narrative poem of the sea, was issued 
last year. 

HOWARD CORBETT, born in England and 
educated in Shrewsbury, is now on the staff 
of the New York ‘‘Times’”’. He has been 
for twenty years in the newspaper world, 
both editorial and business. At the age of 
twenty five he was editor of an evening 
paper, and, invited by Lord Northcliffe, was 
manager and director of the London ‘‘ Times’”’ 
from 1914 to 1922. LAURENCE HARRIS was 
graduated from Yale University and is now 
an instructor at Dartmouth College. ELLEN 
DAY HALE, the niece of Lucretia P. Hale, 
author of the immortal Peterkins, is the 
daughter of Dr. Edward Everett Hale.  In- 
stead of following the literary bent so marked 
in her family, she became an artist, and was 
the pupil of William Hunt in his noted 
Boston She afterward worked in 
Paris and is represented in many collections. 

EARL E. FISK, after his graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin, intended being 
a professor of English, but finally decided to 
become an insurance man instead. This 
occupation has given him a chance to in- 
dulge his hobby of book collecting. He lives 
in Green Bay, Wisconsin, and is at present 
much interested in creating an American 
interest in the works of Haldane Macfall. 
Mr. Fisk is at work on a bibliography and a 
series of articles on Major Macfall whose 


novel, ‘‘The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer’’, 


class. 
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is to be published in the autumn. VIRGINIA 
RICE is an American journalist who has 
spent much time in Europe. HENryY E. 
HARMAN was for many years publisher of a 
trade paper in the south. He lives part of 
the year in Atlanta, Georgia, and has a win- 
ter home in Florida. He is now practically 
retired from business and devotes his time 
to writing. His poems are well known, and 
he is to issue a new volume, ‘‘The History 
of Famous Songs and Poems’. EDWARD 
LAROCQUE TINKER is an artist and author 
who divides his time between New York 
City and New Orleans. He is author of the 
recent biography on Lafcadio Hearn so much 
discussed by critics and public. GERALD 
HEWES CARSON, a young middle westerner 
residing in or about New York City, is rap- 
idly gaining recognition as a critic of sound 
judgment. 

MARION STROBEL, whose new volume of 
verse ““Once in a Blue Moon”’ is reviewed in 
another part of this month’s BOOKMAN, is a 
Chicago girl, associate of Miss Monroe on 
“Poetry”. GRANT OVERTON, fiction editor 


of ‘‘Collier’s’’, is a well known critic and 


novelist. MYLA JO CLOSSER is a journalist 
and publicity woman residing in New York 
City. BEATRICE E. HARMON lives in 
Seattle, Washington. Her first volume of 
verse was one of the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets. Louis BROMFIELD has finished a 
new novel, and is engaged in putting the 
finishing touches on his dramatization of 
‘‘The Green Bay Tree’. He expects to 
spend some time in Europe next season. 
PERCY MACKAYE, well known poet, writer of 
plays and pageants, has made a study of 


His own ‘“‘Tall Tales 
from the Kentucky Mountains’”’ will be 
published this autumn. KATHLEEN NORRIS, 
the famous novelist, has just returned to 
California, where she and Charles Norris 
have a ranch. 

ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, after a 
brief acquaintance with the motion picture 
world, has returned to literature, and is 
again writing his articles, reviews, and 
sketches with verve and charm. JOSEPH 
COLLINS is hard at work on several projected 
books, one of which will be ‘‘The Doctor 
Looks at Biography’’. JAMES MELVIN LEE, 
head of the Department of Journalism 
New York University, is a well known editor 
and newspaperman. He has edited maga- 
zines as diverse as ‘“‘Judge”’ and ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration’’ (of which he is the present chief), 
and has written and edited many books. 
FLOYD DELL, the young American novelist, 
is in Europe thissummer. His book, ‘‘ This 
Mad Ideal”’, was considered by many critics 
his best, and a new story, “‘Runaway”’, said 
to be in an entirely different mood from his 
other novels, is on the autumn lists. ALICE 
ROHE, dramatic critic for the United Press, 
has made a long study of Italy and the 
Italians, and is an international newspaper 
woman of ability and reputation. MICHAEL 
JOSEPH, of Messrs. Curtis Brown in London, 
is a brilliant young man. His ‘‘Short 
Story Writing for Profit” and ‘‘ Journalism 
for Profit’, well known in England, will 
soon be followed by ‘‘The Commercial Side 
of Literature”. MAXWELL BODENHEIM is 
novelist as well as poet. His latest prose 
work is ‘‘ Replenishing Jessica’”’. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 

see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 

American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘‘The Century’’; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide’’ of ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review”’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 


addressed ‘‘THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service”’. 


HE seventh instalment of THE Boox- ‘Short Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsay. 
: . HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 
MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 
rary American short story treats of six References 
more writers of “Stories of Ideas”. For he Development of the American Short Story. 
such of them as have published collections . wren, batine Desiee. Bn. ogy ;' “se 
ea ee ey ar Our Short Story Writers. anche Colton Wil- 
of stories we have indicated one or more liams. Dopp, MEAD. 
representative works. The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
As a general reference list we suggest: and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
The Advance of the American Short Story. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 
Indexes ie Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
OLT. 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. Short Story Writing for Profit. M. Joseph. 
H. W. WILSON. SMALL, MAYNARD. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). Short Story Writing. N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. How to Write Stories. Walter B. Pitkin. HArR- 
COURT, BRACE. 
Narrative Technique. T.H. Uzzell. HARCouRT, 
1 BRACE. 
Augie A Handbook on Story Writing. Blanche Colton 
Representative American Short Stories. Alexander Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924, ete. Edward J. MACMILLAN. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
0. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 
ete. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli- 
Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. vant Hoffman. BoBBS-MERRILL. 
Dopp, MEAD. Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. Raymond Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBBS-MERRILL. 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
The Stories Editors Buy and Why. Jean Wick. OXFORD. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
Modern Short Stories. Frederick Houk Law. OXFORD. 
CENTURY. Writing the Short Story. J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 
Contemporary Short Stories. Kenneth Allan HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 
Robinson. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. DORAN. 





THE BOOKMAN 


doing 
Vike” 


If you’re a Booklover and have a 
moderate amount of capital, we'll 
show you how to start your own 
Bookshop, and give you the bene- 
fit of the experience of others who 
under similar circumstances have 
been successful. 

Most of the new Bookstores opened 
in recent years and now operating 
successfully benefited by our advice 
and guidance in getting established 
Let us tell you how we can help 
you. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Room 308 


‘*His richest book,’’ says the Nation. 


ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


Those Barren 


Leaves 


“When skirts touched the ground, the toe of a pro- 
truding shoe was an allurement. . . . Nowdays, with 
young women going around as barebacked as wild 
horses, there’s no excitement.’’—from ‘*‘Those Barren 
Leaves.”’ 

Such was the flavor of the talk that flowed so spark- 
lingly at the inimitable Mrs. Aldwinkle’s “‘literary”’ 
It is talk that will provoke profound 


thought as well as delicious mirth. 


house-party. 


By the author of 
CROME YELLOW and ANTIC HAY 


$2.50 at all booksellers etaried 


on Tue 
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Storie f Ideas (Fourth Instalment 


RUTH SUCKOW 


Four Generations. In The Best Short Stori 


1924. 


Ruth Suckow is a young writer of much promi 
whose first novel, ‘‘Country People’’, was p 
lished last year. She was born in Hawarde: 
Iowa, in 1892. As the daughter of a Congrega- 
tional minister she has had much experienc 
lowa community: life. Miss Suckow atten 
Grinnell College, and later went to a dramat 
school in Boston. She is now living in Earlvil 
lowa, writing short stories and keeping bees 
Her stories are well known to the readers 
“The Century” and ‘‘The American Mercur 
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REFERENCE: 
The Best Short Stories of 1923. 


HENRY 


The Other 
MERRILL. 


ITCHELL WEBSTER 
Other 


K 


Story, and Storie s. 30BI 


1923. 


Henry Kitchell Webster comes from practica 
the literary centre of the middle west, Evanst« 
Illinois, where he was born in 1875 and is st 
living. He is a graduate of Hamilton Colleg 
and was at one time an instructor of rhetori 
Union College in Schenectady, New York. 
was married in 1901. Mr. Webster has 
orated with Samuel Merwin, the author 
““The Real Adventure’’, one of the first books 
‘this freedom”’, and is well known as the narrat 
of ‘‘big business”’ tales. His stories have recent 
been appearing almost exclusively in “ Pictoria 
teview”’ 
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Dopp, MEAD. 
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EDITH WHARTON 


The Descent of Man. SCRIBNER. 
Madame de Treymes. SCRIBNER. 
Tales of Men and Ghosts. SCRIBNER. 


Edith Wharton, recognized as one of Amer 
foremost writers, was born in New York Cit 
1862. At the age of 23 she married and went t 
3oston to live. She received the educatior 
to girls of wealth and social position in the 
nineteenth century, and in addition to this 
fluence she had the friendship and criticis: 
Henry James. Mrs. Wharton has spent n 
time abroad as well as in New York and in » 
England. Her most famous short story, “‘ Et 
Frome’”’, falls under the heading of ‘‘ Storie 
Local Color’’, to be discussed later. Her wi 
familiar to readers of ‘‘Harper’s’’, ‘‘The 
tury’’, ‘‘Scribner’s’’, ‘‘The Ladies’ Home J 
nal’, and ‘Pictorial Review’’. Mrs. Whart: 
now spends practically all of her time in Fr: 
where she was made an officer of the Legi« 
Honor for her work during the war. 


1904. 
1907. 
1910 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


FERENCES: 
tur Short Story Writers 


Great Modern American Stories. W. D. How- The LIFE ot 


ells. BONI, LIVERIGHT. 1920. 


‘HE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service, Novem- . \ 7) L \ {| 
ber, 1922. Sir V IL IA 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITI OSLER 


itegems and Spoils; Stories of Love and Politics’ 

SCRIBNER. 1901. ‘By HARVEY CUSHING 
God’s Puppets. MACMILLAN. 1916. ; ; 
The Real Issue. Way. 1896. Two Volumes, Profusely Illustrated 


. , . Te rs | cp. > x £17 50 
Completely of Kansas is William Allen White. Price in a box $12.50 net 
He was born at Emporia. He was educated at HE publication of the Life of Osler by his friend 
_ bation of Kansas. He — = — and disciple, Harvey Cushing, is an event. Osler’s 
eas r , « f > ye) s ‘ > as 2 | 1 
“ ity woman. And since |] Io Ne _— een profound influence pervaded the whole of the English- 
roprietor and editor of the Emporia “ Daily ae tn Z | rn 
Stet Tae 9 TL: ee speaking world. is name was a talisman wherever 
ind Weekly Gazette’’. Mr. White was a mem- ; 
medicine was taught, studied, or practised. The var- 


ber of the Progressive Party, an ardent follower : : 
Roosevelt, high in his official councils. He iety of his interests, and his enormous powers of work, 


ves dogs and animals as did Roosevelt. Like made his life a kaleidoscope of public activity. It is 
Roosevelt also, he understands the mind and impossible to read fifty pages of this book without 
manners, the whimsies and dialects, of America. realizing that Osler was indeed a very great man. It 
He is another of those figures, including Mrs. is not technical and the Jayman will perhaps be even 
Wharton, who add both humanity and distine- more struck than the professional by the picture which 

m to the American literary scene, and who add the “Life” gives of the profession as a whole. The 


wholesomeness mixed with a sense of humor to the secret of a wonderful life is unfolded in these pages. 
American Credo. Mr. White was sent to France 


an observer by the American Red Cross in 
\ugust, 1917. He has recently written a biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson. His short stories 
have appeared in ‘‘McClure’s”’, ‘‘Scribner’s”, OxForD UNIVERSITY Press. American Branch 
and ‘*The Saturday Evening Post’’. 35 WEST 32ND STREET, NEW YORK 


cAt booksellers or from the publisher 


REFERENCES: 

The Men Who Make Our Novels. Charles C. 
Baldwin. Dopp, MEAD. 

Contemporary American Novelists. Carl Van 
Doren. MACMILLAN. 


THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service, Decem- Edmond Rostand’s 
ber, 1923. 
' Superb Play 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Thrifty Stock. Dutton. 1923. ' I ‘HE FAR 


Mr. Williams was born in Macon, Mississippi, 


March 7, 1889. His early years were spent in 
Jackson, Ohio. The home of his father, an PRINCESS 
editor of a country weekly, is reputed always to 


have been overflowing with books. At fifteen 
he was sent east to school, but he was soon re- (La Princesse Lointaine) 
moved to Cardiff, Wales, where his father became 
Consul. In 1906 he entered Dartmouth College. Translated by John Heard, Jr. 
Out of college, he worked on the Boston ‘‘ Ameri- 
an’’ for six years as reporter. In 1912 he mar- Of all her parts Bernhardt loved 
ried the daughter of a long line of sea captains. most to play this richly poetic rdle. 
He started to write short stories in 1910, and his Stark Y : ai, 3 : R and’s 
eighty second story was the first to be accepted, stat os to “ enone .. 
1914. Mr. Williams makes his home, with his own self’s most single essence. 
two growing boys and his wife, in Newtonville, Mr. Heard’s translation is the fin- 
Massachusetts. He spends his time working, est rendering of the great French 
fishing, and shooting. His stories appear in : : 
Collier’s’”’, ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post’’, and 2 . 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal’’. Several of them English. 


ive been successfully filmed. ; 
D At All Booksellers $1.75 
I\EFERENCES: 
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The Best Short Stories of 1918. 
The Men Who Make Our Novels. Charles C. 19 West 44th Street New York 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


- HO Should Have Wealth, and Other 

Papers”’ (Morehouse) is an economic 
treatise by George Milton Janes, Ph.D., 
professor of economics at Washington and 
Jefferson College. The title paper, prepared 
originally as a college class lecture, was later 
much more widely disseminated. The other 
essays in the volume deal with such subjects 
as ““‘Das Kapital’’, ‘‘The Non-Partizan 
League”’, ‘“‘Increase in Land Values”’, 
** Method in the Social Sciences’’, and ‘‘ Who 
Pays for War’. It can thus be seen that 
a rather wide range is covered, for the larger 
part by studies of pertinent and timely ques- 
tions. The paper from which the book 
takes its name is a particularly well reasoned 
economic treatise. 
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Why Take 
The Chance? 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the June issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Economie and Social History of the 
World War’”’, edited by James G. Shotwell, 
Ph.D., is one of the publications of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Internationa 
Peace. It is a striking fact that the services 
of economists, so much in demand at present, 
have been sought not for light upon the 
processes which brought about the war 
for which the world is still paying — but 
rather for suggestions to enable the victims 
to endure, or escape, the consequences 
The analysis of causes still seems relatively 
academic. The Carnegie Endowment has 
undertaken to deal with the problem thus 
avoided, and to do so through its Divisio: 
of Economics and History. The result has 
been a thorough and complete piece of re- 
search, expressed in ninety volumes, of 
which this is one. In essence it is a bibliog- 
raphy of its subject, in the language of all the 
contestants of the world war; as such, its 
value as a reference work is quite unequaled 
by anything yet published. 


“‘The Valuation of Industrial Securities’ 
Prentice-Hall) is by Ralph Eastman Badger, 
Ph.D., of the Department of Economics, 
Brown University. The one volume pur- 
ports to provide the principles needed to 
arrive at an independent judgment regard- 
ing the valuation of industrial securities, 
both those in which there is trading and 
those in which there is not. The factors 
which are responsible for the differences be- 
tween security prices and security values are 
presented through clear cut cases, and the 
appraisal process and the good-will methods 
of valuation are compared. Excellent sta- 
tistical data are furnished, and there is infor 
mation of a very practical nature concerni 
measures of valuation for industrial 
public utility bonds and stocks. 
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A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
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Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
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n the American Revolution, 1774-1776, ed. by Margaret 
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Tsolatior n Illusion, Political Independence 1 
30 n, Interdependence of the United States and Europe, 
y Perry Belmont [Putnar 
Indestructible Union, Rudiments of Political Science fo 
\merican Citizen, by William McDougall [Little 
Province Tales, by Archibald MacMechan [Doran 
huria, A Survey, by Adachi Kinnosuke [McBride 
Germans in the Making of America, by Frederick Franklin 
Schrader (Stratford 
t War History in Newspape 
y Arthur Kyle Davis [Ri 


ppings, ed. with a preface 
ond, Va.: War Hist. Commis 





Democracy, by Williatr 
Day of Cor i and J 
775, by Allen French [Litth 


Speech Springfield in the Campaigr f 1858 


Poe 

Complete Limer Book, The Origin, History and Achieve 
‘ of the Limerick, with over 400 Selected Examples, by 
ingford Reed [Putnam 

Vorthern Muse, An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry 
rranged by John Buchan [Houghton 

est Poems of 1924, selected by Thomas Moult (Harcourt 

n Treasury of Irish Verse, ed. by Lennox Rot 
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Poor King’s Daughter, by Aline Kilmer [Doran 
i Poems, by W. H. Davies [Harcourt 
by James Plimell Webb [Stratford 
nd Other Poems, by Sarah McKinney [Stratford 
Coconut Slide, and Others, by Elizabeth Beachley [Stratford 
True ¢ and Other Poems, by C. Horatio Warricl 
Kansas City, Mo.: Sojourner Press 
h Poems of Robert Burns in His Native Dialect, vy Sit 
es Wilson, K. C. 8. I., M.A.Edin. (Oxford 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
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These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


Haunted Houses, Tales of the Supernatural, with Some Acco 
Hereditary Curses and Family Legends, by Charles G 
Harper [Lippincott 
Pa Bunyan, by Esther Shephard [Seattle 
I sguny by James Stevens [Knopf 


betan Folk Tale 


ur 


MeNeil Press 


s, by Mrs. A. L. Shelton [Doran 





he Conference of the Birds, A Sufi Allegory, being an abridged 
version of Farid-ud-din Attar’'s Mantiq-ut-tayr, by R. P 
Masani, M.A. [Oxford 
Psychology and Philosophy 
The Creative Spirit: An Inquiry into American Life, by Rollo 


Walter Brown [Harper 
Everyman's Genius, by Mary Austin [Bobbs 
Behaviorism, Lectures-in-Print, by John B 
People’s Institute 


Watson [N. ¥ 


Hlum 
Wilbur the Hat, by Hendr Willem Van I 


Liverigh 
Ouota iy t Va oO . sllected by D. B 
Kn¢ Dutton 


Science nd Nature St 


les You Won't Believe, by Gene Stratton-Porter [Doubleday 

The Heaven by J. H. Fabre, trans. by Dr. E. I Fournier 

d’Albe [Lippincott 

crets of the Salmon, by Edward Ringwood Hewitt [Scribner 

Fleetfin, An Idyll of a Little River, by Clarke Venable, with a 
prefatory note by Henry van Dyke [Reilly & Lee 

Week-Ends at the Farm, by Thomas Anthony Wilson [Frar 


Conce nq the Nature of T} i by Sir William Bragg, K.B.1 
DS F.R.S. [Harper 


{1 Study of the Liberal College, by Leon B. Richardson [Hanover 
N. H.: Dartmouth College 

oreign Student in America, ed. by W. Reginald Wheeler 
Henry H. King, and Alexander B. Davidson, with a foreword 
by Robert E Speer LAssociation 


Travel 

How to Prepare for Europe, t {. A. Guerber, rev. ed. [Dodd 

Hunting and Adventure in th rctic, by Fridtjof Nansen [Duf- 
field 

{dventures of a Scholar Tramp, by Glen H. Mullin [Century 

Veeck Americans, and Other European Trifles, by Joseph Warren 
Beach [U. of Chi 

Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim fhy nia, Somaliland, Kenya 
Colony, Zanzibar, The Comoros, Madagascar, by E. Alexander 
Powell [Century 

Over the Hills of Ruthenia, by Henry Baerlein [Liveright 

Alaska, An Empire in the Making, by John J. Underwood, rev 
ed. [Dodd 

Grass, by Merian C. Cooper, foreword by William Beebe 
Putnan 

My Heart in the Hills, 
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by Charles Hansen [ Dorrance 
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store prices. Will send C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 
“BOOKS OF THE MONTH" maga- 
zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. B ° . New York 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


a column aims to point out those 
new books bearing upon religion which 
should merit the attention of various groups 
of people, either because the author is a man 
of standing with a following or because the 
book seems to meet some special human need. 
It is an informative rather than a critical 
column, except that no books are mentioned 
here which do not pass muster as offering 
profitable reading hours to some section of a 
widely constituted reading public. There 
are many who profoundly disagree with 
utterances of the Reverend John Roach 
Straton, D.D., author of a number of books 
and pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church of 
New York, but there is a host of adherents to 
Dr. Straton’s viewpoints which will welcome 





HE Lion* roars both 
gently and wisely, 
and through his authori- 
tative voice Dr. Hough 
makes many interesting 
utterances about men, 
books, and things.” 
(Winfred Ernest Garrison 
in The Christian Century) 
* The Lion in His Den 
LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Cloth, $1.75 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 9 


347 Madison Avenue Ns 


New York City 


warmly the collection of sermons brought out 
under the title of ‘‘The Old Gospel at the 
Heart of the Metropolis’’ (Doran). These 
‘‘sermons are typical of the solidity and 
strength of the messages of this eminent 
exponent of fundamental religion’’. 


’ 


To keep the number of new books within 
readable range publishers might insist that 
manuscripts to merit publication should first 
be interesting pieces of writing; second, that 
the treatment be consistent. Father Gillis 
(James M. Gillis, S. P.) has written a book 
called ‘‘ False Prophets”? (Macmillan) which 
would pass these restrictions. You do not 
have to agree with the author in his handling 
of Shaw, Wells, Freud, Conan Doyle, and 
others, or with his deductions that these men 
are “false prophets offering worthless sub- 
stitutes for religion’’, to be quite unusually 
entertained. The chances are that your 
serious thought will be stirred aswell. There 
is a final chapter on ‘‘ Back to Christ or 
Chaos”’. 


“Science and Religion’’ (Scribner) by J 
Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., professor of 
natural history in the University of Aberdeen, 
contains the six Morse Foundation lectures 
delivered in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1924. Dr. Morse states that 
the lectures are published almost precise! 
as they were spoken and adds, ‘‘ That ma 
explain a certain insistence of style which 
seemed natural at the time. They are not 
meant for the learned, but rather for those 
who are learning.’’ The author aims tosho 
that ‘‘modern scientific formulation in tern 
of the Lowest Common Denominators ca! 
not be regarded as antithetic to religious in- 
terpretation in terms of the Greatest Com- 
mon Measure’’, or as the jacket of the bor 
puts it, ‘‘ The scientific account of nature 
essentially in agreement with the religio 
There is of necessity much scie 


vision.’’ 
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tific fact in these nearly 300 pages. It is as 
well and as clearly stated as involved scien- 
tifie fact is usually set forth, and is of special 
interest in its religious import. 


A Jewish view of the life of the Nazarene 
is given in “Jesus as Others Saw Him” 
Richards) by Joseph Jacobs. There is a 
preface by Israel Abrahams of Cambridge 
University and an introduction by Harry A. 
Wolfson of Harvard University. If preju- 
dice between Jew and Christian is ever to 
be supplanted by understanding, this book 
should help. The life story of Jesus is in the 
form of a series of epistles purported to have 
been written in the year 54 A.D. There is 
imagination, scholarship, and literary genius 
in this book of a distinguished modern Eng- 
lish critic and a leading Jewish literary 
figure. 


Now we approach quite an unusual book. 
Thomas L. Masson was editor of ‘‘ Life’’ for 
twenty eight years. He is now an editor of 
“The Saturday Evening Post’’. He is also 
the author of a dozen or more books, but the 
particular one in question is ‘Why I Ama 
Spiritual Vagabond” (Century). Evidently 
from his book, Mr. Masson is not now a 
“Spritual Vagabond’’, whatever he may 
have beeninthe past. Asa ‘‘religious book”’ 
this one is certainly unconventional, but as a 
discussion in Mr. Masson’s style of ‘‘how a 
man shall live in the midst of common affairs 
a life that is conscious of eternity and not be 
unworthy of it’’, the book is both an enter- 
tainment and an inspiration. 


For a man within the Church to see clearly 
the man within the Church and yet not really 
of the Church, as well as the man outside the 
Church, bespeaks the true vision of such a 
man and augurs well for the profitableness of 


The Disienes Man of Syria 


=~ By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 

° and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 

A “Life of Christ” from a 

business point of view that is 

: now helping thousands in 
the business world. 


Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $3.50 net. Postage 15c 
THE MAESTRO CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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The Monuments 
and the 


Old Testament 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph. D. 


New Rewritten Edition with Maps and New Illustrations 


The value of this work is proved by the steady 
sale during a quarter of a century. The book in 
its present form has 
been rewritten 
from cover to cover. 
A host of new illus- 
trations has been 
added, among them 
a dozen maps. As 
the title indicates, 
the aim is to bring 
together informa- 
tion on the Old 
Testament afforded 
by excavations 
and decipherment 
of the records of 
: ‘ the old world of 
— Western Asia and 
Egypt. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net 





Sermons for Real Americans 


The Door That 
Has No Key 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D. D. 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Each chapter is an en- 
livening breath from the 

THE DOOR hills, surprising in fresh- 
THAT HAS NO KEY ness, full of wholesome- 
ness and vigor. In dis- 
cussing some real big 
questions for Christian 
Americans, the author 
seeks the channel of hon- 
est fairness between the 
cowardice that would 
say only pleasant things, 
and the partisanship 
which takes those from 
whom it differs at their 
worst. $1.25 net 
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USEN, DD 


OTHER BOOKS BY DR. CLAUSEN 


Preach It Again $1.25 net 
The Miracle of Me $1.25 net 


The Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE 
MODERN MIND 


Rev. Walte Robert Matthews, D.D. 
Dean of King’s College, London 


think 


conviction 


An exposition of the Gospel for present-day 
ers marked by the same 
Matthews 


vividness and 
which made Dr 
America 


THE OLD GOSPEL AT THE HEART OF THE 
METROPOLIS Rev. John Roach Straton, D.D., 


Pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New York 


preaching so welcome in 
Net, $1.75 


rhes ermons by eminent fundamentali preacher re 
pica f the vigor mess ab extensively loted by New Y 
jaily papers Net, $2.00 


THE TEN GREATEST CHRISTIAN DOC- 


TRINES Rev. J. C. Massee, D.D., author of “‘The 
—————-_—«§- «Ten Greatest Chapters of the Bible,’’ etc. 


With terful earness the distir 
Temple expounds the great fun 


LOOKING TOWARD THE HEIGHTS 


Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, D.D., LL.D., Pastor 
Eutaw Place Baptist Church, Baltimore 


guished minister of Tremont 
lamentals of the Christian fai 


err S are extraor nar n their deli ati 


Net, $1.60 


THE CHURCH AT PRAYER and The World 
Outside Percy Dearmer, D.D. 


A re i f hrist actual teaching about prayer, and how 


nly held ideas Net, $2.00 


THE NEWSPAPER AND RELIGIOUS PUB- 
LiciTy . Richard Beall Niese 


Valuable preachers ar her religious workers 


ring adequate newspaper pers ! n their activities 


; Net, $1.25 
THE PERIL OF POWER Rev. Henry Howard 


pr t ilar 1 I md and 
the colonies Net, $2.00 


A HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS 
Earle Amos Brooks 


spirational guide showing how to make effective 


r activities Invaluable ft 


boys and 


Net, $2.00 


§DEALISM As a Philosophical Doctrine 
Prof. R. F. Alfred Hoernle, M.A., B.Sc. 


The Times (London) says: ‘Prof. Hoernle brings to his task a 
wealt! f histor and and he uses it ad- 
mirably.’”’ Net, $1.25 


THE NEGRO AROUND THE WORLD 
Willard Price 
The i ar ascinating tory of the Negro told with 


Net, 75 cts. 


» leaders o 


ritical Knowledge, 


At Your Religious Book Store 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


DORAN 
130,80) 5 


“The Church at 

Doran) is written by such a man 
Percy Dearmer, M.A., D.D., professor of 
ecclesiastical art, King’s College, London. 
The book is ‘‘conspicuously sincere’”’ 


his services to mankind. 
Prayer’”’ 


*“God Is Writing a Book’”’ 
Howard L. Waldo, M.D. 
a book 
whosoever has eyes and a heart to learn 
some are hidden among the stars, to be read 
only by those who are hungering and thirst- 
ing for knowledge, willing to devote their 
lives to the search for truth as written by 
God . some of its pages are written on 
the minds and hearts of men and women and 
children and may be discerned in the great 
social, political and religious movements of 
human history. Poor, ignorant, stupid 
man must learn to read.’’ This book is a 
liberal education in its mass of scientific 
knowledge, popularly presented, and ranging 
over astronomical, biological, anthropologi- 
cal, and philosophical subjects in their bear- 
ing upon the meaning of life. 


Dorrance) by 
“God is writing 
some of its pages lie open for 


In 480 exceedingly well written pages the 
‘‘Foundations of Christianity’’ (Interna- 
tional Publishers) are dealt with by Kar! 
Kautsky (in an authorized translation from 
the thirteenth German edition). The book 
is in four parts: ‘‘The Personality of Jesus”’ 
(in three chapters); ‘‘Roman Society in the 
Imperial Period’ (in three chapters); ‘‘ The 
Jews”’ (in two chapters); ‘‘The Beginnings 
of Christianity’”’ (in six chapters, ending 
with a chapter on ‘‘Christianity and Social- 
ism’’). It is a carefully reasoned 
study, written by a Socialist of the Markist 
school, who in his presentation lays claim to 
desire neither to belittle nor glorify, but to 
understand. In this introduction he states: 
‘‘T cannot understand present-day society) 
unless I know the manner in which it has 
come to me, how its various phenomena 
Capitalism, Feudalism, Christianity, Juda 
ism, ete., have developed.”’ It is of his under 
standing of origins that he writes. Just 
passing, may we remind the publishers o 
this book that no reader today can affor: 
time to cut leaves? 
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la Drama 
1 Strange House, by Dana Burnet [Little] 
1 resentative American Plays, 1767-1923, ed. with introd. and 
f tes by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 3rd ed., revised and enlarged 
Ol Century] 
lor Plays: Juno and the Paycock, The Shadow of a Gunman, 
y Sean O’Casey [Macmillan] 
Nathaniel Baddeley, Bookman, A Play for the Fireside in One 
Act, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe [Leeds: Swan Press] 
ph, A Play in Five Acts Based Upon the Story of Joseph as 
und in Genesis, by Linwood Taft, Ph.D. [Century] 
sional, A Jazz Symphony of American Life in Four Acts 
by John Howard Lawson [Seltzer]. 
Ing Essays and Literary Studies 





n College Gates, by Caroline Hazard, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D 
resident of Wellesley College 1899-1910 [Houghton]. 
Vv s of New York, by Benjamin De Casseres [Lawren] 
B f Modern Essays, compiled and ed. by John M. Avent 
Liveright Modern Library for High Schools]. 
ese Women, by William Johnston [C. oOsmope litan ]. 
e Peal of Bells, by Robert Lynd [Appleton 
{ History of French Literature, by C. H. C 
French Series }. 
rature and Revolution, by 
Strunsky [Internat]. Pub.] 
Vr. Pepys, An Introductic - to the Dis ary toge ther with a Sketch 
f His Later Life, by J Tanner [Harcourt 
s Branch Cabell, by C - Van Doren [Me Bride 
\{merican Writers 
Summer's Cloud, 
Harcourt] 
Mulberry Bush, 
iys and Soliloquies, 
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Leon Trotsky, trans. by Rose 





- Modert 






A Book of Essays, by Charles S. Brooks 






by Sylvia Lynd [Minton 
by Miguel de Unamuno, 
ntrod. essay by J. E. Crawford Flitch [Knopf 
G. Wells, by Ivor Brown [Holt — Writers of the Day] 
haucer’s Nuns, and Other Essays, by Sister M. Madeleva, fore 
word by B. H. Lehman [Appleton]. 
pa Passes and the Parable of the Sower, by Waitr 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge). 
itlas of English Literature, by Clement Tyson Goode 
ind Edgar Finley Shannon, Ph.D. [Century] 





trans. with an 
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Biography and Memoirs 


i King in the Making, An Authentic Story « 
teenth Prince of Wales, by Genevieve Parkhurst 
enin, by Leon Trotzky [Minton] 

Leon Trotsky: The Portrait of a Youth, by Max Eastman [Green- 
berg]. 

Lives and Times, Four Informal American Biographies, by’ Meade 
Minnigerode [Putnam ]} 

The Story of Irving Berlin, by 

[he Last of a Race, by de 
Montglyon [Doran]. 

King Edward VII, A Biography, by Sir Sidney Lee Vol. I, 
From Birth to Accession, 9th November 1841 to 22nd January 

1901 [Macmillan]. 

Who's Who in South Dake ta, Vol. V, by O. W. Coursey [Mitchell, 
S. D.: Educator Supply Co. 

The Reminiscences of a Fiddle Dealer, by David Laurie [Hough- 
ton] 

Memoirs of Childhood and_ Youth, by Albert Schweitzer, trans. by 
C. T. Campion, M.A [Macmillan]. 

Early Penteemen. 1834-1864, by S. Baring-Gould [Dutton] 
mde, by A. J. Barnouw [Scribner — Great Hollanders] 
uly Anne Barnard at the C ape of Good Hope, 1797-1802, by 
Dorothea Fairbridge [Oxford]. 





f Edward, Seven- 
(Putnam 













licott [Putnam] 
Princesse de 
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Sociology and Economics 


Book of Business Standards, by J. George Frederick [Brown] 
lus wrial Psychology and the Production of Wealth, by H. 
Harrison, M.C., M.Com. [Dodd]. 
lustrial Ownership, Its Economic and Social 
by Robert S. Brookings [Macmillan]. 

Who Should Have Wealth, and Other Papers, by Ge 
Janes, Ph.D. [Morehouse]. 

Sex and Civilization, by Paul Bousfield, M. R. C. 8. 
L. R. C. P. (Lond.) [Dutton]. 

Child Marriages, by Mary E. Richmond and Fred 8. Hall [N. Y 
Russell Sage Foundation]. 

['ncle Sam Needs a Wife, by Ida Clyde Clarke [Winston]. 


Significance, 







rge Milton 


(Eng.), 








Religion 


hristian Fellowship Among the Nations, by Jerome Davis and 
Roy B. Chamberlin [Pilgrim]. | 
elected Poems of Jehudah Halevi, 


trans. by Nina Salaman, 


chiefly from the critical text ed. by Heinrich Brody, Ph.D. 
Jewish Pub. Soc.] 
Human Nature and the Gospel, by William Lyon Phelps [Scrib- 


ner } 

'en Short Stories from the Bible, by Charles Reynolds Brown 
[Century]. ; ; 

Whither Bound in Missions, by Daniel Johnson Fleming, Ph.D 
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Picture Frames. 


Added to our collection of westerners is Thyra 
Samter Winslow of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
was born there March 15, 1893, was educated 
at the University of Missouri and at Columbia 
was an art student at the Cincinnati 
Art Academy, married John Seymour Winsiow 
of Madison, Wisconsin, 
Rinehart began writing stories and magazine 
articles after her marriage. 
American Mercury”’ 
‘ Metropolitan” 
REFERENCE: 

The Best Short Stories of 1923. 


University, 
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THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


We are at all times in need of play manuscripts 
produced by amateurs, that require little 
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and has contributed to the 
magazine. 













for the sale of Motion Picture Material on a 


strictly commission basis only. 


1493 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


We invite interviews. 
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Lackawanna 6880-3 











The Writer’s Monthly 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 








ACH issue contains one hun- 


dred brimming pages of help- 


ful articles, 


pithy editorials and 


vital aids to writers, including the 


latest news of 


A tool no 
afford 







Tower,” says, 


market, prize contests, etc. 


Homer Croy, author of 
“I'd as soon think of not paying my 


the manuscript 


writer can 
to be 


without 


“West of the Water 


gas bill as of not subscribing to THE WRITER'S 


MONTHLY.” 


Owner, says, 


by any number I happen to pick up. 
MONTHLY 
thousand dollars to my income each year.” 


THE WRITER'S 






Frank Gilman Jopp, editor of the Western Truck 
“The subscription price is taken care of 


Sample copy free — Write today 
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In fact, 


adds_ several 
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offered here. 





T is yet a little early to summarize the 
book auction sales of the season of 1924 

5, but the great sales in this country are over 
for the present, and from them some interest- 
ing facts may be gathered. Only a few 
really important sales have been held the 
past season, although there were many in 
which a few outstanding items brought re- 
markable prices. The number of the more 
common ‘collectors’ books’ which have 
come into the market has been so large that 
the prices of these have become fairly stand- 
ardized, and a collector needs only to know 
the condition of a copy of the first edition of 
Westmacott’s ‘“‘English Spy’’, for instance, 
to estimate how much he ought to pay for it. 
In the great sales the prices do not appear to 
have been much affected by fashions in col- 
lecting. Dealers and collectors alike had 
said, previous to the William Harris Arnold 
sale, that nobody was collecting Tennyson, 
yet the prices at that sale made it apparent 
that somebody was, else James F. Drake 
would not have paid $2,000 for ‘‘ Timbuctoo”’ 
$7,000 for “The True and 


the False, Four 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 
ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 
completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 
town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 
supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Descriptive circulars free on request 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors Catalogues free 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 








COLLECTORS GUIDE 


Please mention THE Bookman 


the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 


find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 


look over this section carefully each 


month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 





Idylls of the King’’, and $9,000 for the onl) 
known copy of ‘‘ The Victim’’ in octavo; or 
Dr. Rosenbach given $6,900 for ‘‘ The Lover's 
Tale’. Modern first editions seem to re- 
main as popular as ever, and many record 
prices have been paid during the past seasor 
for books which are only a few years old, the 
authors of which are still living. In the 
Taylor sale E. H. Wells paid the record 
price of $430 for a copy of ‘‘ Fan: The Story 
of a Young Girl’s Life. By Henry Harford”’, 
this being the rare first edition published 
pseudonymously in 1892 and not known to 
be by William Henry Hudson until after hi 
death. A presentation copy of Edwin Ar 
lington Robinson’s ‘‘The Torrent and The 
Night Before’’, 1896, brought $215, and 
score of other prices of works by moder: 
authors might be mentioned to show that 
there are plenty of collectors who 
that the men of today are destined to securé 
permanent fame. 


believe 


All the existing original manuscripts o! 
Jack London’s novels have been bought fo: 
the Henry E. Huntington library at Sa 
Gabriel, California. These include all his 
best known works. Mrs. London, who dis 
posed of them, believes that no other manu 
scripts by this author will ever come to light, 
since he destroyed all of his early worl 
Shortly after their marriage Mrs. Londo: 
asked her husband, ‘‘ Why not let me kee} 
your manuscripts?’’” He was much amuse: 
for he had considered them of no value, onc: 
they were in print. After that, everythir 
he wrote was preserved. Mrs. London ha 
received numerous offers for some of the: 
from New York, England, and other place 
but thought they ought to be kept in “ Jack 
home state”’. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


LOYD DELL, who has just sailed for 

England on his first trip away from these 
shores, is busily at work completing a volume 
of short stories. He has a house for the 
summer on Hampstead Heath, with a 
garden. It is expected his young son will 
find English soil as excellent to play upon as 
American. HERVEY ALLEN was a close 
friend of Miss Lowell’s and a poet whose 
work she admired. His ‘‘Earth Moods” 
Harper), recently published, is a fine book. 
His Life of Poe, which is well under way, is 
said to be a most unusual biography. 
DAVID MortTON, the sonneteer, has this year 
been teaching at Amherst. He is said to 
find college teaching quite as congenial as 
high school, but we suspect that he occasion- 
ally misses the wilds of the New Jersey 
country. If we were to paraphrase ARTHUR 
MASON, who has gone on a visit to his native 
Ireland, we should say: 

Just about now the fairies are talking to Arthur 
Mason. Real Irish fairies, too, dripping from 
their own foamy runnels between Irish rocks; 
red capped amid the greasy darkness of the bogs; 
perched high in the blooming haws. 

For Arthur Mason is one of the fortunate ones 
to whom it is given to revisit the home of their 
youth with still-illusioned eyes. For him the 
braes are as wide as they ever were, and the burns 
as deep, and the bogs as mystifying, and the 
mossy burying grounds as speaking of the Ban- 
shee, and the reason of this is that in his youth 
part of the sheet was written in invisible ink; he 
could only read of adventure, and his light feet 
spurned the mosses and the flowers, and his ears 
did not hear the wee ones talk. 

Now, in his maturity he returns with the hidden 
words laid bare. More than that, he can speak 
with those gentle little ones, and he can pause 
at the graveyard to shout sarcasms to the hateful 
Janshee. 

DORIS AND SAMUEL WEBSTER, husband 
and wife, spend their summers on an aban- 
doned farm in Connecticut which they assure 
us becomes more abandoned each year. 
Mr. Webster is the son of Annie Moffett 


Webster (daughter of Mark Twain’s sister 
Pamela) who lived in the same house with 
her grandmother, Jane Clemens, for twenty- 
five years. During his river days Mark 
Twain, then a young man in his early twen- 
ties, also lived in the Moffett home in St. 
Louis. Mr. Webster’s father, Charles L. 
Webster, was president of Charles L. 
Webster and Company, publishers of many 
of Mark Twain’s books, and his sister was 
the late Jean Webster, author of ‘‘ Daddy 
Long Legs’, etc. Doris Webb Webster 
is joint author with her husband of ‘‘ Uncle 
James’ Shoes’, a novel (Century). CECIL 
ROBERTS, the young English novelist, has 
lectured here this year with great success 
and is to return again next season. He is at 
work now on an autobiography, and his 
novel, ‘‘The Love Rack” (Stokes), will 
appear in the autumn. HARRY LYMAN 
KOOPMAN, librarian of Brown University, 
is at present on a leave of absence which has 
taken him traveling around the borders of 
the country, and as far as Alaska. He is an 
author and poet. His ‘‘Hesperia”, an 
American national poem in two volumes, 
has been published at. intervals, the last and 
final volume appearing in 1924 (Marshall 
Jones). JOSEPH COLLINS is playing a great 
deal of golf these days and completing ‘‘ The 
Doctor Looks at Biography” for autumn 
publication (Doran). ARNOLD PATRICK has 
gone to Europe. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE writes us that he has 
been busy for the past year on two books, 
one a novel of sixty thousand words, the 
other a collection of short biographical 
sketches of well known figures of the past 
seventy years, whom he has personally 
known. The sketches have been printed 
serially and, somewhat to his surprise, have 
interested many people. CASTNER BROW- 
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THE 


DER is a newspaper man and a writer of 
advertising. JOHN J. GUNTHER 
known in Chicago before he went to Europe. 
As an undergraduate at the University of 
Chicago he took an active part in the literary 
life of the metropolis and contributed to 
various of its literary reviews. FRANK 
WEITENKAMPF is curator of prints atthe 
New York Public Library, and the author 
of many books. A new edition of his 
‘‘American Graphic Art’’ was published in 
1924, and his ‘‘How to Appreciate Prints”’ 
is in its third edition and eleventh printing. 
LOUIS BROMFIELD has just finished his novel, 
and is at work revising his play. He hopes 
when all of these duties have been accom- 
plished to sail, along with all other American 
authors, for Europe. IRWIN EDMAN, of 
Columbia University, is to go abroad next 
year for study and the composition of several 
volumes of philosophical content. His 
‘‘Richard Kane”’, which has been appearing 
in ‘‘The Century’’, is to be published this 
CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER has 


was well 


autumn. 


for the last five years been minister of the 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 


COLUMN 


West Side Unitarian Church in New York. 
He is now resigning that post to take up his 
duties as executive secretary of Antioch 
College. 

Eva v. B. HANSL of Summit, New Jersey, 
has been much interested in the parent 
education movement. Her articles and 
reviews on various subjects relating to that 
theme have appeared in THE BOOKMAN. 
GERALD HEWES CARSON is as hard headed a 
young writer as we know. He works stead- 
ily at his daytime advertising job and turns 
out excellent essays and criticism at night. 
This may be due partly to the steadying 
influence of his charming wife. HERBERT 
S. GORMAN is about to go to Europe. He 
is engaged on a biographical volume which 
ought to prove his finest production’ so far. 
DuUBOsE HEYWARD is at the Peterboro 
Colony with his wife Dorothy, writing a 
new novel to follow ‘‘Porgy’’. Selections 
from ‘‘Porgy” are to appear both in ‘‘ The 
Forum” and THE BOOKMAN. MICHAEL 
JOSEPH writes that his new book on the 
writing craft will be published presently. 


“The well-made book costs no more” 


« 


Speed —with accuracy 


Between typesetting and lock-up 
comes a very important feature of 
our complete service—proof reading. 
An important operation where accu- 


racy and speed come to the fore. 


We take the manuscript and deliver 
the bound Step of 


under one roof and one 


olume. Every 
pendurtion 
pr IGUCLION 
management; every contact with one 


TéS po NS ible hou Se. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Compl/ete 


ELECTROTYPING:: PRINTING:: BINDING:: EDITORIAL SERVICE 


TYPESETTING:: 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


The purpose of thi ection of THE 
ith the pub 


eade ’ 
and their author 


le eons JUNE has forced the windows open, 
1 and the bustle of fall books in prepar- 
ation has sunk into the sea of sound which 
surrounds this island inacity. Buildings are 
going up so rapidly that one finds his window 
bricked up on returning 
from lunch; yet quietly, 
in arustle of papers anda 
monotone of electric fans, 
books are being made 
which will outlast this 
changing skyline. If ever 
there were a dull season in 
a publishing house one 
might be tempted to write 
of that in verse: 


“On Murray Hill 
The riveters are singing 
to the steel...” 





But it becomes quite silly 
in my hands. And there 
is no dull season in the 
making of books. So 
much has happened re- 
cently, as things have a 
way of happening in an 
office where there are 
authors in and out, and 
manuscripts and _ paint- 
ings and designs coming in marked Editorial 
and going out marked Manufacture, and 
the newspapers stack up foot-deep in the 
corners waiting to be clipped. Over to the 
left of the elevators is the mahogany door 
wherein pass the manuscripts — thousands 
a year to their judgment; and through 
which many return wrapped neatly and ac- 
companied by a nice letter. Inside are a 
number of people thinking always to them- 
selves that a book is a year’s work and a life 
unlived: so be not hasty. And sometimes 
out through that door comes a manuscript 
under personal convoy, on its way to be 
estimated and weighed and measured for its 


lress. 


reputation for 


iwhing activities 


ELINOR WYLIE 


Whose new novel, THE VENETIAN 
GLASS NEPHEW, is in preparation 
for autumn publication, to add to her 
brilliant fantasy and 
style. 


BOOKMAN is to acquaint 
of George H. Doran Company 


Out that way came SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND 
a while ago; and by the time this number of 
THE BOOKMAN appears, SEIBERT will have 
been dressed in a blue-green sea-fight by 
Cory Kilvert and sent out on its mission in 
life. It is a mighty tale 
of adventure, written by 
Gordon Young. One 
takes a risk in speaking so 
of the work of an author 
not yet well-recognized; 
but in its swing from a 
sailors’ lodging-house in 
San Francisco, across the 
South Pacific in a stolen 
ship to that island under 
the sky, there is every 
element which goes to 
make up romance. 

One would like to say, 
if you like Conrad you will 
like Gordon Young. But 
to make a claim and a 
comparison so ambitious 
is tantamount to saying: 
This is a story similar to 
some of Conrad’s; I wish 
it were as good! So I 
must content myself with 
stating that SEIBERT is 
better plotted than most of Conrad, and 
written almost as well. 

A while ago I wrote Gordon Young that 
I knew him in ‘‘Adventure’”’, and that of the 
magazines I could read _ willingly, 
‘*Engineering and Mining Journal-Press”’ 
was the other. And I slipped one of his 
own paragraphs out of SEIBERT OF THE 
ISLAND and flung it at him as if to say, why 
have you kept secret such skill as this? 
Few adventure stories have in their swift 
movement leisure for writing: 

‘With the same air of calm destructive- 
ness he drew back a gloved fist and smote 
the mirror. Many cracks instantly con- 
verged on the silver surface, as if a small 


two 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


bomb had burst before the glass and the 
image of the explosion remained.”’ 

Henry Beston, who is preparing other 
adventures in his BOOK OF GALLANT VAGA- 
BONDS, read that passage and would, no 
doubt, have slapped his thigh if gestures 
were not foreign to so huge a man. From 
that point he and I started all over the world 
together for an hour, while I discovered two 
places where he had never been; and Murray 
Hill and the rattle of riveters fell away to 
valleys and the song of locusts, and once a 
machine gun. Manuscripts moved past 
going home, the newspapers accumulated, 
and adding machines made out royalty 
statements for June while we took a small 
boat down among the Sea Islands where 
DuBose Heyward’s Porey is laid (it will be 
out in the autumn) and climbed to the 
Rainbow Bridge in southern Utah. 

Albert Payson Terhune, Frank L. Packard, 
Hulbert Footner, they all write at first hand 
of adventure.. But sometimes it grows 


quite exciting even on Murray Hill. 


* * * * 


It was two months ago that Edwin Lefevre 
came in to talk about his new book, THE 
MAKING OF A STOCKBROKER, which will be 
released June 22. I sat him down by me, 
laid his stick and hat across my desk, and 
asked him to tell me all about himself that 
I did not know. Ina few minutes he knew 
all about me. He is a man much more 
interested in people than in books, and in 
business than in writing; which makes for 
ease of style and wealth of matter when he 
does write. For years he told of the ro- 
mance of big business in the ‘Saturday 
Evening Post’’, and later brought out a 
book on Murray Hill called REMINISCENCES 
OF A STOCK OPERATOR. There were others 
too, WALL STREET STORIES, SIMONETTA and 
ONE IN A MILLION, all written in a style 
which, while neither staccato nor abrupt, 
carries the reader along at flying speed like 
a surfboard on a wave. This is probably 
the height of good journalism —- the mini- 
mizing of obstacles to the mind and eye — 
and reminds one of Sir Philip Gibbs. It 
must be the result of an instinct for the 
reader’s mind, so that the things which need 


explaining are explained at just the proper 
length, and the large words and brain-halt- 
ing ideas of other men fall into easily digest- 
ible form. When I first opened the Stock- 
BROKER book I found myself suddenly on 
page forty-eight; so I closed it quickly to 
take home. It is one of the inexplicable 
traditions of a publishing house that one’s 
reading should be done at meals and in bed, 
lest the office have the appearance of a club. 
And of course it is a bit difficult to look up 
from a book and tell one’s secretary to do 
something, at least with the ring of authority. 

THE MAKING OF A STOCKBROKER is the 
autobiography of one John Kent Wing, as 
told by Edwin Lefevre. John Kent Wing is 
a famous Wall Street broker, in the story. 
And the book is dedicated to one John Wing 
Prentiss, a famous broker of Wall Street. 
What are we to deduce from that? I asked 
Mr. Lefevre. But he was talking of some- 
thing else, the reason for writing the book. 
It is fully set forth in the preface. The Wal! 
Street man, like the stage Englishman, is 
limited in popular conception to a type 
curiously far from the true one. ‘The 
trouble is that the public’s Wall Street is in 
reality an old Wall Street. It became obso- 
lete years ago.”’ Thus John Kent Wing 
He loves his business, is prouder of its record 
than of its success, and denies hotly that the 
bueccaneer of thirty years ago exists. His 
story is one of astonishing achievement 
through adventures which are true ones, 
and which are all on the records of the past 
twenty years. 

I have seldom been so excited as during 
that first panic. Later, of course, I lost 
millions without turning a hair; but that 
fifty thousand dollars was more than | 
could afford then. Toward the end of the 
book, when I was frightfully wealthy, | 
thought of buying Murray Hill entire, and 
telling the riveters to stop. 


* « * * 


For June publication there are severa! 
unusual novels besides THE MAKING OF 
STOCKBROKER and SEIBERT OF THE ISLAND 
Of the latter, by the way, Edwin Bjérkmar 
has just written me: ‘‘The biggest Sout 
Sea story since Stevenson, comparing favor- 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


ably with his EBBTIDE and THE WRECKER.” 
By V. Sackville-West there is SEDUCERS IN 
ECUADOR, whose title has nothing to do 
with the story beyond its mystery and 
strange quality. Curiously I read it through 
and it is a short book) until I laid it down 
staggered by the fact that it might be true. 
It is a Tale of Hoffman, boldly done, a 
ghoulish trick of fate and imagination. I 
would read it again if I did not remember 
every line. V. Sackville-West wrote CHAL- 
LENGE several years ago, 
and that one I have given 
to a dozen people at 
Christmas ever since. 
Then there is THE 
HARP, a story of South 
Africa containing a mystic 
quality of other character, 
almost epic in its tale of 
motherandson. Ethelreda 
Lewis, the author, is a 
resident of Johannesburg, 
and wife of a doctor there. 
Hers is one of the few 
novels by South Africans 
which has reached Ameri- 
can publication. Another 
was THE LITTLE KAROO, 
by Pauline Smith, the 
book of short stories 
about which Arnold 
Bennett is so tremendously enthusiastic. 


* * * * 


So much has happened recently on Murray 
Hill. Twelve new Americans of consider- 
able reputation have added their names to 
the summer and autumn publication lists: 
Floyd Dell, Perey MacKaye, Elsie Sing- 
master, Nalbro Bartley, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Hervey Allen, DuBose Heyward, 
Edward Lucas White, Jessica C. Cosgrave, 
Corey Ford, Henry Beston, and Gordon 
Young. 

Michael Arlen has returned to England, 
triumphant but exhausted by the demands 
on him here. Irvin Cobb is headed toward 
Montana, and Mary Roberts Rinehart is in 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


Whosenovelof THE ELDER SISTER 
is awaited eagerly for autumn 
publication. 


Wyoming. Her new mystery novel, THE 
RED LAMP, has gone into manufacture for 
August release, which in this instance is a 
lengthy process, for the first edition is to be 
a hundred thousand copies. E. V. Lucas, 
essayist, art critic, is recently in from Eng- 
land; and once in a while comes Dan Poling, 
who is Dr. Daniel Poling of the Old Fort 
Church on Fifth Avenue, to talk about THE 
FURNACE, published in May. Like Ralph 
Connor, who is finishing TREADING THE 
WINEPRESS for autumn 
release, he has shown that 
a minister can write a 
powerful story, especially 
if he has been a laborer, 
lecturer and army chap- 
lain. 

Manuscripts eagerly 
awaited are coming in to 
Murray Hill. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
WITH RED HAIR and 
Frank Swinnerton’s THE 
ELDER SISTER; Aldous 
Huxley’s ALONG THE 
ROAD and Richard 
Blaker’s ‘‘OH, THE 
BRAVE Music!” are ar- 
riving or expected from 
England. RED ASHES, by 
Margaret Pedler, is in 
preparation for July and an immediate suc- 
cess; THE GIRL WHO CAST OUT FEAR is just 
in from Italy, where Dorothy Speare is mak- 
ing her début in grand opera, and will be 
brought out in the fall. 


x * * ™ 


No wonder then, that typewriters rattle 


and papers rustle on Murray Hill. All these 
books must be set in type, plated, printed, 
bound and jacketed for autumn and Christ- 
mas. Then they will start on their ultimate 
journey, bravely clad; and other manuscripts 
will enter through the mahogany door to be 
read and judged by that most capricious of 
standards, the public taste. 
ALAN RINEHART. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MURRAY HILL 


>’ VEN in a month which has been note- 

_4 worthy for unusual religious news, the 
visit to this country of Professor James Mof- 
fatt has been anevent. His new translation 
of the Old Testament has received a well 
deserved publicity through the religious and 
secular press. Many were anticipating see- 
ing and hearing the man. 

We have the habit in this country of think- 
ing that all liberals must be fighting liberals. 
They must be “agin” something. They 
like to startle — that is a part of their stock 
in trade. So, many had thought of this 
man. He hasn’t hesitated to use the best 
of scientific research in his books. Many of 
his words and phrases in his new translation 
are revolutionary. 

What a surprise it must have been to many 
to listen to and meet this quiet, modest 
scholar with his courtesy of conduct and sim- 
plicity of speech. The Scotch make fine 
preachers for this day. They have the fac- 
ulty of considering and absorbing all the 
benefit of higher criticism and research with- 
out sacrificing the fine ballast of piety and 
Liberal perhaps; but Chris- 
tian leaders of the sanest type. Yes, un- 
doubtedly, And this Dr. 
Moffatt as he appeared to his friends in 
America. 


consecration. 


ves. describes 


Many of our religious leaders from abroad 
are well known in New York but Dr. Moffatt 
is welcomed to all partsofthecountry. Just 
at present he is lecturing in Texas. He writes 
from there that he is having a wonderful 
time, though he fears for his modesty and 
digestion. 

Among things carefully preserved in this 
office is an envelope which will show how well 
known his Bible translation is. It is ad- 
dressed, 

Publishers of the New Testament, 
Translated into Modern English, 
New York, New York. 

Dr. Moffatt. 


Uncle Sam was well enough informed to 
send this where it belonged, to 244 Madison 
Avenue. 

Criticisms of Dr. Moffatt’s Old Testament 


are many and varied. Most of them have to 


do with individual words which he has used 
which do not appeal to the taste of the reader. 
One woman, whose name is Jemima, protests 
because he has changed that name in the 
passage in Job to Ringdove. But on the 
whole scholars are agreed that it has been a 
mighty big task well done. 


* 


Mrs. Mary M. Russell, who, by the way, 
is at present Chief Executive of the Camp 
Fire Girls of Los Angeles, recently told us of 
the beginnings of her work in religious dra- 
matics. It was while she was director of 
young peoples’ work in a church in Boston. 
The pastor was perplexed with mid-week ser- 
vice problem. In order to encourage ths 
young people to attend he suggested that she 
plan to put on ashort Biblical drama. Imag- 
ine the surprise of the pastor and herself or 
that Wednesday evening to find several hun- 
dred people crowding into the room where 
formerly there were but a few dozen. All of 
Mrs. Russell’s books are the result of actual 
productions. She believes that each drama 
should be very successfully produced under 
normal conditions before it is published. 


* * 


Dan Poling’s entrance into the field of 
fiction is watched with considerable interest. 
All of his other books have been of sermons or 
church methods. We rather think that he is 
enjoying the experience of reading the re- 
views of his first novel. ‘‘Our budding young 
novelist’’ was the way that he was 
duced at a gathering a few nights ago. 


intro- 


Mr. Basil Matthews, secretary of the Boys’ 
Department, World Y. M. C. A., has been 
among the recent callers at Murray Hill. 
He is the author of a number of books on the 
Doran lists and will soon have another one on 
the life of Christ. This is Mr. Matthews’ 
first visit to America. He was bound for 
Estes Park, Colorado, where he will partici- 
pate in a conference of Boys’ Work Secre- 
taries of the Y. M. C. A. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH. 
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eena & Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 


tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 
mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 
(see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, Janudry, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of “‘The Century”; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide”’ of “‘ The 
Saturday Review’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
If on the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
hun- addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service”’ 


mag- 


‘here 
1] of 
tual 6 ie eighth instalment of THE Book- Short Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsay. 


a . HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 
ama MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 


nder rary American short story treats of six References 
writers of ‘“‘Humorous Stories’. For such 


: ‘ bt The Development of the American Short Story 
of them as have published collections of Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 
stories we have indicated one or more rep- Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton Wil- 
resentative works _liams. Dopp, MEAD. | 
oer 3 “a The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
As general reference list we suggest: and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
The Advance of the Aiverican Short Story. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 
Indexes The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLT. 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. Short Story Writing for Profit. M. Joseph. 
ung H. W. WILSON. SMALL, MAYNARD. 
tro- The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). Short Story Writing. N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. How to Write Stories. Walter B. Pitkin. HaAr- 
COURT, BRACE. 
Narrative Technique. T.H. Uzzell. HARCOURT, 
P ie BRACE. 
~eean A Handbook on Story Writing. Blanche Colton 
Representative American Short Stories. Alexander Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. Clark. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924, etc. Edward J. MACMILLAN. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. The Art and the Business of Story Writing. Wal- 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 
etc. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Arthur Sulli- 
Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. vant Hoffman. BOBBS-MERRILL. 
Dopp, MEAD. Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. Raymond Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBBs-MERRILL, 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
The Stories Editors Buy and Why. Jean Wick. OXFORD. 
SMALL, MAYNARD. Short Stories in the Making. R. W. Neal. 
Vodern Short Stories. Frederick Houk Law. OXFORD. 
CENTURY. Writing the Short Story. J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 
ontemporary Short Stories. Kenneth Allan HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 
Robinson. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. DORAN. 
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A Sign of Trust 


Fo. more than ninety years book- 
sellers have tested our Book Service 
and have found it trustworthy. They 
have relied upon this service more and 
more. Many dealers all over the coun- 
try now leave it entirely to us to choose 
their books for them. We select the 
stock for new shops, and keep estab- 
lished shops supplied with popular titles, 
thus affording booklovers in many sec- 
tions such an assortment to choose from 
as would not otherwise be available 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 
NEW YorxK 


Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 


Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henr 
S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Al 
Stephen Vincent Benét 


IV: Humorous Stories (First Instalment 


GEORGE ADE 
Fables in Slang. DUFFIELD. 1900. 


Out of Indiana comes the portly George Ade 
whose name is always connected instantly with 
“Fables in Slang’. He is short story writer, 
playwright, and scenario writer. Mr. Ade was 
born in Kentland, Indiana, on February 9, 1866. 
He received a B. S. at Purdue University in 1887 
and has been a trustee there. He did newspaper 
work in Lafayette, indiana, and on the Chicago 
“Record”. He is often to be seen on the streets 
of New York, but makes his home at his farm in 
Indiana. 

REFERENCES: 
Great Modern American Stories. William Dean 
Howells. Boni, LIVERIGHT. 


George Ade. Thomas L. Masson. BOOKMAN, 
October, 1921. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Pigs is Pigs. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 1906. 
Philo Gubb. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 1918. 


Here is another middle westerner. Ellis Parker 
Butler was born in Muscatine, lowa, December 5, 
1869. He received a high school education 
Like Mr. Ade, he is immediately associated with a 
definite title: ‘‘Pigs is Pigs’’. He now lives in 
Flushing, New York, and has just retired as presi- 
dent of the Authors’ League of America. He 
contributes short stories to ‘“‘The Delineator”, 
“The Woman’s Home Companion”’, and ‘The 
Saturday Evening Post”’. 

REFERENCE: 
The Best Short Stories of 1923. 


IRVIN S. COBB 


Old Judge Priest. DORAN. 1916. 
Sundry Accounts. DORAN. 1922. 


Mr. Cobb is a humorist of distinction, who 
needs no biography attached to his name. Every 
one knows that he was born in Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, and that after he received his formal edu- 
cation he became a newspaper man in fact he 
may be said to have been a newspaper man from 
boyhood on. He has been on the Paducal 
“Daily News”, the Louisville “Evening Post”’ 
the Paducah ‘‘ News-Democrat”’, the New York 
“Evening Sun’’, the New York “ Evening World”’ 
and “Sunday World”. He represented “The 
Saturday Evening Post”’ as war correspondent i! 
Europe. Mr. Cobb is married and lives i: 
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Ossining, New York. His one child, Elizabeth | 
Cobb Chapman, is also a short story writer whose 
ae is now appearing in “Cosmopolitan” and 
other magazines. Mr. Cobb is the winner of the | 
0. Henry award for the best short story published 
in 1922. This was “Snake Doctor’, which 
appears in a collection by that title. 


REFERENCES: 
Our Short Story Writers. 
The Best Short Stories of 1917. 
The Best Short Stories of 1916. 
Authors of the Day. 
Irvin S. Cobb: Storyteller. 
DORAN. 


Grant Overton. 


OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


Sunclouds. Dopp, MEAD. 1924. 


Octavus Roy Cohen, also, was born in the south | 
and served as a newspaper man. He comes from 
Charleston, South Carolina; was educated at a 
military academy; and went to Clemson College. 
He has been a civil engineer and a lawyer, in 
addition to his editorial work on the Birmingham | 
“Ledger’’, the Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier’’, 
the Bayonne “‘ Times” and the Newark “ Morning 
Star’. Mr. Cohen is well known for his Negro 
stories. He is living now in Birmingham, Ala- | 
bama. His stories appear in ‘‘Good Housekeep- | 
ing’, ‘The Red Book”’, and “Collier’s”, as well 
as “‘The Saturday Evening Post’’. 


FORD 


1912. 
SCRIBNER. 1906. 


SEWELL 


Odd Numbers. CLODE. 
Truegate of Mogador. 


The author of “Torchy” and “Shorty Mc- 
Cabe”’ was born in Maine in 1868. He attended 
the Haverhill High School in Massachusetts and 
married a Haverhill girl in 1889. He has homes 
now in Clearwater, Florida, and Keene, New 
Hampshire. His short stories are to be found in 
eam and ‘‘The Saturday Evening 
ost ’’. 


GLASS 


DOUBLEDAY, 


MONTAGUE 
Potash PAGE: 
1910. 


Montague Glass was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in 1877 and came to the United States in 
1890. He was educated at the College of the 
City of New York and New York University. He 
is married and lives in New York. Mr. Glass has 
written numerous plays in collaboration with 
Jules Eckert Goodman and others, most of them 
based on the Hebrew characters he has so success- 
fully developed since 1910. ‘‘Potash and Perl- 
mutter” have even found their way into the 
movies. Mr. Glass has recently written for 

“ Hearst’s”’ 
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y EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 


PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS, FOR FRAMING 
PENN DE BARTHE « 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 


1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Why Not Avoid 
The Risk? 


| eter investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
and conservative advice 
investment banker who 


seeking the expert 
of your local or 


will gladly serve you. 
Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the July issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your in- 
vestment problems. 

habit of reading the financial 


You will find them 
carefully 


Form the 
article in every issue. 
profitable. All advertisements 
censored. 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
your city. These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 
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The friendliest bookshop in Western New York is Books of All Publishers 
NORAH BINNS’ BOX OF BOOKS Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
THE ALFRED COLLEGE BOOKSHOP SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 


Mail orders a specialty DETROIT, MICH. 



















ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. FREEHOLD, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
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Ella Cole Bohr 


Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
2807 Boz alk 7 2 alk FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY : 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ask about our Book Club Let us send you our monthly list of new books 
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Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 


BROOKLYN, _, 2. and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 
THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 








Magazine Subscriptions Fine Stationery Books Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
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STEWART KIDD Find the 
Booksellers Stationers Engravers 
19-23 East 4th Street CINCINNATI, OHIO SUNWISE TURN 
at 51 East 44th Street 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. Neighboring the Grand Central 
One of the South's Largest Bookstores ~ We S PO aon . ss aii iinet 
e secure ny OOK in Tint a’ e wes arke Tice 
THE JAMES & LAW COMPANY THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 118 East 25th Street, New York 
Our service includes getting, on special order without extra We are a mail-order house 
charge, any book not in stock when desired. | If interested in the latest publications, write for our mont 4 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE LOCUST STREET BOOK SHOP 


1527 Locust Street 
The best current books 
We study your taste and fit your need 


Telephone, Spruce 3731! 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Books of all publishers We mail everywhere 
THE FRIENDLY BOOKSHOP 


30 Vernon St., Springfield, Mass. 
Stationery Fountain Pens Engraving 





Any Book of any Publisher in amy Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Ask for Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists— Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 
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Springfield 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


neh, by Henri 
Joseph-Renaud, André Warnod, 


line, and Four Other Stories from the Fre 
Duvernois, Pierre Mille, J 
Maurice Level [Minton] 
Vomad, by Paul Jordan-Smith [Minton 
e New Decameron, Fourth Volume, ed. by Blair [Brentano 
Copy 1925, Stories, Plays, Poems and Essays, selected by 
Blanche Colton Williams, Dorothy. Brewster, Helen Hull, 
Kenyon Nicholson, Glen Mullin, from the published works 
students in the special ex ting, University Exten- 
n, Columbia University, introd. by Donald Lemen Clark 
Appleton 
Day of Atonement, by Louis Golding [Knopf 
Neglected Clue, by Isabel Ostrander [McBride ] 
e Annexation Society, by J. 8. Fletcher [Knopf 
His Own Image, by Frederick Baron Corvo, with an introd 
Shane Leslie [Knopf 
The Mistress of Husaby, trans. from the Norwegian of Sigrid 
Undset, by Charles Archer [Knopf 
Stolen Idols, by E. Phillips Oppenheim [Little] 
rand Blacker, by Octavus Roy Cohen [Little] 
e Passer-By, and Other Stories, by Ethel M. Dell [Putnam 
Vot under the Law, by Grace Livingston Hill [Lippincott] 
he Guermantes Way, by Marcel Proust, trans. by C. K 
Moncrieff, 2 vols. [Seltzer] 
nveiled, by Beatrice Kean Seymour [Seltzer 
rie Fires, by Lorna Doone Beers [Dutton] 
vestiny, by Rupert Hughes [Harper 
M Bishee’s Princess, and Other Stories, by 
Doubleday } 
he Peasants: 1V, Autumn, by Ladislas Reymont [ Knopf 
e Best Love Stories of 1924, ed. by Muriel Miller Humphrey 
Small}. 
Mrs. Dalloway, by Virginia Woolf [Harcourt 
Fame, by Micheline Keating [Putnam 
he Old Woman of the Movies, and Other Stories, by Vicente 
Blasco Ibdfiez [Dutton] 
(hus Far, by J. C. Snaith [Appleton 
Mawr, by D. H. Lawrence [Knopf]. 
Vay Fair, by Michael Arlen [Doran} 
Cruel Fellowship, by Cyril Hume [Doran] 
Serena Blandish, or The Difficulty of Getting Married, by A Lady 
of Quality [Doran]. 
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by Dan Poling [Doran 
Albert Payson Terhune [Doran 


The Furnace, 

Wolf, by 

Helen, by Edward Lucas Whit« 

Great Pirate Stories, Second Series, ed 
Brentano 

Great Sea Stor 
Brentano 

The Door to the Moor, by Millie Bird Vandeburg [ Dorrance 

1 Son of the Cincinnati, by Montague Brisard [Small 

That Nice Young Couple, by Francis Hackett [Liveright 

Vorth Star, A Dog Story of the Canadian Northwest, by Rufus 


Doran 
by Joseph Lewis French 


Segond Series, ed. by Joseph Lewis French 


y [Watt 

Vv Fuller, by Marguerite Bryant [Duffield 
Red Hair and Blue Sea, by Stanley R. Osborn 

Sun Brothers, by Henry Williamson [Dutton 

Ethan Quest, His Saga, by Harry Hervey [Cosmopolitan] 
The rrat s, by George Looms [ Doubleday 

1 Cu 10 in the Nest, by Ben Travers [ Doubleday 

What of It? by Ring W. Lardner [Scribner 


Scribner 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Pilarimage of Henry James, by Van Wyck Brooks 

Voon, by Kathleen Norris [ Doubleday 

Robert E. Lee, The Soldier, by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice 

Houghton 

The Life, Diplomatic Carer and Literary Activities of Nicolas 
Germain Léonard, by William) Moseley Kerby (Paris: Cham- 

non 

Set} low, by Benjamin R. C, Low [Putnam] 

William Austin, The Creator of Peter Rugg, Being a Biograph- 
ical Sketch of William Austin, together with the Best of His 
Short Stories, ed. by his grandson Walter Austin [Marshall 
Jones 

Washington Irvir 
World to the ¢ 

4 Player under 7 
Little 

Henry Cabot 
rence, Bish 


[Dutton 


Esquire, Ambassador at Large from the New 
1, by George S. Hellman [Knopf] 


ree Reigns, by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 


Low 


Lodge, A Biographical Sketch, by William Law- 
yp of Massachusetts 


Houghton 


Drama 


The Mandarin Coat, and Five Other One 
rheatres, by Alice C. D. Riley [ 

Desire under the Elms, by Eugene O' Neill [Liveright Province- 
town-Greenwich Plays ] 

Mister Pitt, by Zona Gale [Appletgn 

Twenty Years on Broadway, and the Year 
by George M. Cohan (Harper 

What'll You Have? by Oliver Herford and Karl Schmidt [Holt 

The Farce of the Worthy Master Pierre Patelin, trans. by Moritz 
Jagendorf (Version Used by the Washington Square Players 

Appleton 
’roduced Under the Stage D 


Act Plays for the Littl 


srentan 


s It Took ti 


Get There, 


Play M n of David Belasco [pub 
in N. ¥ 
1 List of Music for Plays and Pageants, with P 
t s, by Roland Holt [Appleton 

{nr Little Affair, A Three Act Comedy, by Harry Osborne 


French 


iclical Sugges- 





WE DELIVER ANYWHERE 
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advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C, O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 
“BOOKS OF THE MONTH" maga- 
zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. B e . New York 
























AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


OETRY is replete with religion. The 

subject may not be religious, but there is 
little poetry of merit which does not breathe 
the spiritual. Arthur S. Hoyt has brought 
together in ‘‘ The Spiritual Message of Mod- 
ern Poetry’’ (Macmillan) a choice selection 
of verse by a score of poets, interwoven with 
fascinating and illuminating comment. He 
does not present a literary criticism. His ef- 
fort is rather to show ‘“‘the relation of modern 
English poetry to the higher thought and 
impulse of the race’’. 


The reader interested in the psychic will 
find helpful chapters in ‘‘ The Coming Light”’ 
(Dodd, Mead) by Mary Bruce Wallace. 
The book is a sequel to ‘‘ The Thinning of the 





W hat people are saying 
about 


FOSDICK— 


“Not since the visit of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher has any American so 
touched the imagination of England.” 

(Yorkshire Observer) 


“He is the greatest preacher I have 
ever heard.” 
(Dr. John H. Finley, New York Times) 


Dr. Fosdick belongs to that small 
company of notable speakers who 
write as vividly and interestingly 
as they talk. Let us send you a de- 
scriptive folder listing all his books. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS (=== 
PURPOSE 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


V 


Veil’’ in the ‘‘ Deeper Issues Series’’. It is 
not profound, but is simply and sincerely 
written and will appeal to that considerable 
audience already sympathetic with its sub- 
ject. 


‘*What I Believe”’ (Dutton) by the Honor- 
able Bertrand Russell, F.R.S., author of 
“The A. B. C. of Atoms’’, ‘‘Icarus’’, and 
other books, is a confession of faith in which 
the author discusses the need for a revalua- 
tion of accepted ideas in morals, ethics, 
and philosophy. Chapters on ‘‘ Nature and 
Man”; ‘“‘The Good Life’’; ‘‘ Moral Rules”; 
‘Salvation: Individual and Social’”’; ‘‘ Science 
and Happiness’’, form the divisions of this 
book by an author too well known to be 
passed aside, even in this day of many 
profitable books. 


In the opinion of ‘‘The British Weekly”, 
the Baird Lectures of 1924 delivered by 
Reverend R. H. Fisher, D.D., ‘‘ will stand as 
the most interesting event of recent years”’. 
These notable lectures are brought to- 
gether in ‘‘ Religious Experience”’ (Doran 
There is certainly much spiritual refreshment 
in the 300 pages of this book of analysis of 
human experience. 


“The Wisdom of the Hebrews” (Brentano 
by Brian Brown should have a very genera! 
appeal in its wealth of material from the 
sources of writings which have enriched the 
Old Testament. Its nearly thirty chapters 
cover a wide range of accumulated wisdom. 


World problems are today in the forefront 
of the sober minded. There are many at- 
tempts at Christian solution, but there is 
room for the practical chapters of ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and World Problems” (Doran) by 
Reverend W. E. Orchard, D.D., author of 
‘*Foundations of Faith’’ and other volumes. 
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Dr. Orchard is one of England’s greatest 
preachers and is ‘‘a close student of practical 
affairs and the tendencies of modern life and 
thought’”’. 


A unique but exceedingly welcome book is 
‘“‘Who’s Who in the Bible’? (Putnam) by 
Reverend E. Fletcher Allen, M.A. It is a 
collection of brief biographies of those 
biblical characters who merit a place in a 
book of this title. 


In these days of tremendous activities, 
such a book as ‘‘A Way to Peace, Health and 
Power” (Scribner) by Bertha Conde is 
doubly welcome. The book is a series of 
“Studies for the Inner Life, covering fifty 
two weeks and dealing with the laws of 
human life and the teachings of Jesus’’. 
It does not pretend to be a mental ‘“‘patent 
medicine”’ for all the ills of humanity, but a 
stimulating help to discovery of methods by 
which mind, body, and spirit can find the 
way to peace, health, and power. 


A layman’s book of philosophy, based on 
wide general scientific reading and observa- 
tion, is apt to be invigorating even if it can- 
not be accepted as ‘‘gospel’’. There is a 
freshness of approach and statement in 
“Credo” (Doubleday, Page) by Stewart 
Edward White which is a boon to the tired 
reader. The author has been a wide traveler, 
a successful writer, an acknowledged thinker. 
In all the maze of disturbed faiths and hopes 
he decided to ‘‘think it out’. He did — and 
has written it. 


‘More Psychology and the Christian 
Life’? (Doran) by T. W. Pym, D.S.O., M.A., 
head of Cambridge House and Chaplain to 
the King, will be welcomed by the readers of 
his former greatly appreciated book ‘‘ Psy- 


chology and the Christian Life”. Its simple 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 





A “Life of Christ” from a 
business point of view that is 
now helping thousands in 
the business world. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $3.50 net. Postage | 5c 
THE MAESTRO CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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EMPTY CHURCHES 


By Charles Josiah Galpin 


of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


N { ORE than four million farm children in 
. America are virtual pagans, children 
without knowledge of God. Their story 
is one of ignorance and depravity. 


What will happen to them when they come 
to our cities? What will be their con- 
tribution to the life of the city ? 


Mr. Galpin makes an analysis of the forces 
which are emptying our country churches 
and of the remedies which will fill them 
again, 

A rare spiritual earnestness pervades the 
book which is written from a scientific and 
sympathetic point of view. 


At All Bookstores. 150 Pages 
Price $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 








The Man Christ Jesus 
By W. J. Dawson, D.D. 


HE aim of Dr. Dawson is to reconsti- 

tute the portrait of the Man Christ 
Jesus, who never thought in terms of dog- 
matic Christianity, towards which His 
probable attitude would not have differed 
from His attitude towards the scholastic 
and infertile Pharisaism which He detested. 


Glenn Frank, Editor of The Century 
Magazine says of it, ‘‘Jesus emerges from 
this book the practical mystic and spiritual 
reformer that He was. In Dr. Dawson’s 
biography of Jesus, sound scholarship and 
spiritual insight have met and merged. He 
has effectively dramatized the religion of 


’ 


Jesus.’ 
At All Bookstores. 452 Pages 


Illustrated. Price $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 












THE FURNACE 


By DAN POLING 


(Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Litt.D., LL.D., Minister 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York) 


Love, Steel and War are the key-words of this great 


story, involving the dramatic scenes of the greatest in- 
dustrial conflict of the decade. Charles M. Sheldon 
says: “The Furnace is an astonishing story—an epic. IL 
Gat up all night reading it.” 


Jacket illustrated in colors. Net, $2.00 


TODAY'S SUPREME 'CHAL- 
LENCE TO AMERICA 


Rev. James Franklin Love, D.D., author of 
“‘Missionary Messages,’ etc. 


_ Aciarion call to America to use her vast resources in reliev- 
ing the world’s Spiritual and material distress. Net, 81.25 


MORE PSYCHOLOCY AND 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


T. W. Pym, D.S.O., author of “Psychology and 
the Christian Life,’’ etc. 


The large number who profited by Mr. Pym’'s former book 
will heartily weicome this second study of the importance of 
psychology in daily Christian living. Net. £1.60 


TEACHING THE YOUTH OF 
THE CHURCH 


Cynthia Pearl Maus. 


An authoritative and suggestive analysis of the teaching 
process specifically applied to lesson development iu religious 
education. Net, 81.75 








CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS. 


Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D., author of “‘Founda- 
tions of Faith,’’ etc. 


A challenging appeal from one of England's greatest preach- 
ers for the practica) application of Christ’s teachings to world 
needs. Net, $1.75 


THE SPIRITUAL PILCRIM- 
ACE OF JESUS. The Bruce 
Lectures, 1917 


Rev. James Alex. Robertson, D.D., author of 
*‘Concerning the Soul,’’ etc. 


The late Principal Alexander Whyte said: “TI have been 
entaralled by *The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus.’ It has 
Lardly been out of my hands since I first opened it.” 

Net, 32.00 


CREATIVE PRAYER 


E. Herman, author of ‘‘The Secret Garden of 
the Soul,’’ etc. 


A remarkable revelation of the unrealized power of prayer 
in Christian experience, Net, 82.00 


THE FAITH OF ST. PAUL 


Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D. 

A study of St. Paul as the interpreter of Jesus. The Method- 
ist Times says: “One of the best of the modern expositions of 
the teachings of the great Apostle.” Net, 22.00 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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aim is ‘‘to help people in the difficult art of 
daily life’’ through its chapters on ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion’’; ‘‘Imagination and Belief’’; ‘‘ Use and 
Misuse of Imagination’’; ‘‘Faith and Sug- 
gestion’’; ‘‘The Will and the Imagination”’, 
and other chapters. 


On the final pages of ‘‘ The Curriculum of 
Religious Education” (Scribner) by William 
Clayton Bower, appear these uplifting state- 
ments concerning religious education: ‘‘In 
religion, society possesses a resource of the 
highest value for the making of human life 
effective. The religious educator can rise 
to no higher conception of his task than the 
organization of religious experience as a 
factor for the enrichment and advancement 
of human life. To come to a clear under- 
standing of what the function of religion is 
and then intelligently to organize it for these 
ends lifts the function of the religious educa- 
tor to the level of spiritual engineering.” 
The various chapters on the curriculum, ex- 
perience, knowledge, continuity, method, 
religious education through social participa- 
tion, adaptation, make possible the climax of 
challenge quoted above. 


“The Historical Development of Chris- 
tianity’’ (Scribner) by Oscar L. Joseph, 
Litt.D., is a most important little volume, 
tracing the progress of Christianity and the 
contribution of each age. Such information 
as is told here in clear, concise form should be 
part of the historical knowledge of every 
Christian thinker’s equipment. 


Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. LL.D., pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle of New York, 
has presented a book of ‘‘ Nature Sermons’”’ 
(Revell). To quote Dr. Jefferson: ‘I 
writing a Nature Sermon, the preacher locks 
his library door and takes a stroll through 
God’s Out-of-Doors. He endeavors to get 
near to Nature’s heart. She supplies him 
with hints and suggestions, ideas and illustra- 
tions, and becomes to him a medium ol 
revelation of the mind of God.’’ In this 
volume the author draws his lessons from 
rainbows, deserts, birds, sunsets, storms, 
shadows, sounds, mists, spring, landscape, 
and lakes. 

—W.J.C. 
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then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. f 
Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 
for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special depart- 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street aj ‘ de aif 
New York City 
SEND TODAY (25: 20's copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled with 
practical article by leading writers. Will help you 
write and sell stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 
718 Butler Building CINCINNATI 
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CLAYTON SCHLEGEL 
1617 Sth Street ; Rock Island, Ill. 
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copy. Return postage paid. 


DOROTHY M. YOUNG 
1022 Commercial Street Emporia, Kansas 
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Manuscripts criticized, revised, typed, marketed. Fifteen years’ ex- 
rience as editor and consultant adviser to successful authors and 
eading publications. Prompt, careful work. 


PETERS WORKSHOP 31 Landscape Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


You 


will find it profitable to advertise on this page 
if you have any product or service that will aid 
writers. Rates and full information will be sent 
upon request. 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Ave., New York 


Make your manuscripts pay by hav- 
ing us type, revise, criticise and 
market them. Professional authors’ 


AUTHORS 


typist. Competent service. Reasonable rates. Write us. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, Pa. 





AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 
experience as author and editor, and active contact 
with publishers at your service. (See ‘‘Who’s Who.”’) 


J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail fom DR. RICHARD BURTON. His students 

making big money. Individual personal correction of 

your lessons. A real course of training — not a cut and 

dried affair. Also Special Criticism Service on your 

stories by Dr. Burton personally. Ask for FREE BOOK 

Dr. Richard — ‘‘Short-Story Writing,” special low rate, and Profit 
Burton Sharing Plan 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


HE great sale of the present year was 

that at the American Art Galleries of the 
Hardy, Kipling, and Stevenson collections 
made by the novelist, George Barr McCut- 
cheon. Mr. McCutcheon is an indefatigable 
collector; upon hearing of a unique item by 
one of these writers he has never rested until 
he ran it down and procured it or found that 
it was unprocurable. The McCutcheon sale 
abounded in new records for the writings of 
these authors. The first edition of Hardy’s 
first book, ‘‘ Desperate Remedies’’, London, 
1871, with two autograph letters of the 
author, brought $2,100, and this first item of 
the sale seemed to set the pace for the com- 
petition which followed. ‘‘The Dynasts”’, 
in three volumes, the first of which was an 
autograph presentation copy from Hardy to 
Swinburne, brought the same price. Of the 
Kipling material the rarest item was a copy 
of ‘The Smith Administration’’, published 
at Allahabad by A. H. Wheeler and Company, 
1891. Onlysix copies of this work are known, 
of which the four in this country were owned 
by Mr. McCutcheon, J. A. Spoor, C. T. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 


ditiously. We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 

completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 

town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 

supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Descriptive circulars free on request. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


Crocker, and P. A. Valentine. This copy 
brought $4,100. On the flyleaf was this 
interesting note by E. W. Bulkeley, general 
manager of the Pioneer Press, relating to the 
suppression of this work: 

Of this book an edition of 3,000 copies were 
printed and bound ready for sale for Messrs 
Wheeler of Allahabad, but owing to a difference 
of opinion as to copyrights between Rudyard 
Kipling and the Proprietors of the Pioneer and 
Civil & Military Gazette (in which the stories 
first appeared) the complete edition was cancelled 
and destroyed with the exception of three copies. 
E. W. Bulkeley, General Manager, Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad, 1894, Nov. 2. 


Henceforth it may be that English authors 
visiting our shores for lecture purposes will 
be canny enough to bring along an armful of 
their own works, in limited editions and prop- 
erly autographed, to be sold in the New York 
auction rooms at sales of modern first edi- 
tions. The experience of James Stephens, 
who unexpectedly arrived at the American 
Art Galleries at the sale of the Chandler, 
Lambert, and other collections of ‘‘modern 
firsts’, is enough to warrant them in doing 
so. On the evening of the very day in which 
he landed, Mr. Stephens saw his own works 
sold at prices far beyond those which they 
had ever reached at previous sales. The 
first edition of ‘‘Insurrections’’, Dublin, 
brought $65, the former high price being 
$23; ‘‘The Crock of Gold’’, London, 1912, 
went for $100, the former high price being 
$40, and the ‘‘ Twelve New Poems’’, West- 
minster, 1913, one of twelve copies on large 
paper, fetched $250, the record price for the 
ordinary edition being $5. For autographed 
copies of ‘‘Here Are Ladies’’, 1913, ‘‘Songs 
from the Clay’”’, 1915 and “‘ Reincarnations’”’ 
1918, prices of $50 and $55 were paid. 
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| family to enter the field of literature. 


NY attempt to list the books to be pub- 
d lished during August must be made 
with the realization that many important 
titles that should be included will be omitted 
through inadvertence, through the insuffi- 
ciency of available data, or through un- 
expected changes in publishers’ schedules. 
Although at this writing most publishing 
houses are well along with their fall plans, 
publication dates are still somewhat un- 
certain; it may, therefore, happen that some 
of the titles listed in these pages will be held 
over until early September. In a somewhat 
similar situation, certain commercial firms 
add to all statements of account a symbolic 
“E. & O. E.”’ or, unabbreviated, ‘‘errors 
and excepted’. The lists that 
follow are offered with the same convenient 
reservation. 


omissions 


Fiction lists appear to be shorter than in 
former years with, perhaps, a smaller num- 
ber of ‘“‘new”’ authors represented. One 
new author who makes an auspicious be- 
ginning is Anthony Gibbs, son of Sir Philip, 
the fourth member of the famous Gibbs 
His 
first novel ‘‘Peter Vacuum”’ (Dial Press) is 
an amusing story of a delightful though rich 
young American, of a greatly impoverished 
Earl and his charming young daughter, with 


; an English fast set background. 


Another Anglo-American romance is the 
subject of Alice Duer Miller’s ‘‘The Re- 
luetant Duchess’ (Dodd, Mead), the 
sprightly story of Jacqueline, an American 
heiress, and the Duke of Dormier, an im- 
pecunious British nobleman imported for 


} matrimonial purposes by a socially ambitious 


stepmother. Unlike the usual novel of this 


type, Mrs. Miller’s amusing little yarn is 
unique in its lack of a villain. 

The first book of a new recruit to the ranks 
of publishers is almost always of interest. 
The Viking Press has chosen as its initial 
publication a first novel, ‘‘ Prairie’ by Walter 


Muilenburg. It is a vivid picture of pio- 
neer effort to wrest a livelihood from virgin 
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prairie. It tells of the struggle of a man and 
woman against storms, snow, and prairie 
fire-—— finally against the revolt of their ne’er- 
do-well son. 

Though they deserve better mention, only 
a few lines can be devoted to these other 
novels on the August lists: 


TABOO. Wilbur Daniel Steele. Harcourt, Brace. 

THE KENWORTHYS. Margaret Wilson. Harper. 

MAD MARRIAGE. George Gibbs. Appleton. 

JUSTICE WALK. Constance Smedley. Dial Press. 

SYCAMORE BEND: POPULATION 1300. Frazier 
Hunt. Harcourt, Brace. 

TALES OF INTRIGUE AND REVENGE. Stephen 
McKenna. Little, Brown. 


WILLIAM. E.H. Young. Harcourt, Brace. 

WANDERINGS. E. H. Young. Harcourt, Brace. 

CAPTAIN SALVATION. Frederick William Wallace. 
Minton, Balch. 

KUNALA. Arpad Ferenczy. Harcourt, Brace. 

THURSDAY'S CHILD. Mary Wiltshire. Dodd, Mead. 


Among the most popular of the season’s 
books will unquestionably be ‘‘The Keeper 
of the Bees’’ by Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Completed by Mrs. Porter just before he 
tragic death last winter, it describes tk 
romance of a war torn soldier who becom 
a bee-keeper, and a mysterious veiled bri 
who departs five minutes after the weddin, 
ceremony. 


Four other romances must be briefly 
described: 
CHICKEN WAGON FAMILY. Barry Benefield. 
Century. Sentimental but convincing; abounds 


with interesting characters. 

STAND By. Caroline Cox. Harper. A mod- 
ernized old-fashioned romance; Rosemary Lee 
slips her photograph into a sock which was to go 
to an unknown soldier. 


St. Hetios. Anna Robeson Burr. Duffield. 
Another Anglo-American romance. 
THE GREAT PANDOLFO. William J. Locke. 


Dodd, Mead. A narrative in Locke's best man- 
ner in which the irresistible Victor Pandolfo 
meets the immovable Paula. 


Michael Sadlier hails ‘“‘The Unhurrying 
Chase”’ by H. F. M. Prescott (Dodd, Mead) 
as sure ‘‘to be recognized as one of the out- 
standing historical novels of the last hundred 
years’. It is a novel of France in the ro- 
mantic twelfth century. 

Another story with something of an his- 
torical background is ‘‘ Rosalie’ by Charles 
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Major (Maemillan). Mr. Major’s *‘ Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall’ and ‘‘ When 
Knighthood was in Flower”’ are outstanding 
examples of the successful historical romance. 
The present novel is about a homeopathic 
physician of a century ago. Hounded by 
a quack whom he has exposed, he is unjustly 
condemned to death. Scenes such as his 
escape, his shipwreck with Rosalie, their 
life in Canada, fill this story with excitement. 


Noteworthy among the humorous stories 
to be published during August is Hilaire 
Belloc’s ‘‘Mr. Petre’? (McBride). This 
merry tale of an English gentleman’s lapse 
of memory and the fortune that thereby be- 
fell him is somewhat on the order of Belloc’s 
earlier story, ‘‘The Green Overcoat.’ 
Twenty-two illustrations by G. K. Chester- 
ton add to its interest. 

Three other humorous 
notice: 


stories deserve 


MISCHIEF. Ben Travers. Doubleday, Page. 

JOHN MACNAB: A COMEDY FOR POACHERS. 
Buchan. Houghton Mifflin. 

AN OcTAVE. Jeffery E. Jeffery. 


John 


Little, Brown. 


The list of mystery and detective stories 
to be published during August is truly im- 
posing. Of prime importance is ‘‘The Red 
Lamp” by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Doran). 
This is Mrs. Rinehart’s first mystery story 
in fourteen years. 

Then follow ten others: 


THE GREAT VAN SuTTART MysTERY. George 
Agnew Chamberlain. Putnam. 

THE Rasp. Philip Macdonald. Dial Press. 

THE BLACK MAGICIAN. R.T.M.Scott. Dutton. 

THE ANNAM JEWEL. Patricia Wentworth. Small, 
Maynard. 

THAT ROYLE 
Mead. 

THE CHARTERIS MYSTERY. 

NOMADS OF THE NIGHT. 
caulay. 

THE RETURN OF ANTHONY TRENT. 
Martyn. Barse and Hopkins. 
THE SECRET ROAD. John Ferguson. Dodd, Mead. 
OCTAGON House. Gertrude Knevels. Dodd, Mead. 


GIRL. Edwin Balmer. Dodd, 


A. Fielding. 
Gaston Leroux. 


Knopf. 


Ma- 


Wyndham 


Plenty of fighting and thrills, a romance to 
offset the moments of danger, and an inter- 
esting struggle of wits are in ‘‘Spanish Acres”’ 
by Hal G. Evarts (Little, Brown) a story of 
a Western ranch. 

Five other unusually good Western novels 
are: 
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TROUBLED WATERS. William Macleod Rair 
Doubleday, Page. 

SOMEWHERE SOUTH IN SONORA. 
Comfort. Houghton Mifflin. 

CANYON GOLD. Arthur Prescott Hankins. M 
caulay. 

THE FOREMAN 
Robertson. 


WILD HARVEST. 


Will Levingt 


OF THE Forty-Bar. Frank ( 


Barse and Hopkins. 
John M. Oskison. 


Appleton 
Boni and Liveright predict for Gertrude 
Atherton’s ‘‘The Crystal Cup” the greatest 
success of her career. The story is about the 
transformation of a woman with a frozen 
heart into a woman who can know love and 
passion. Two books presenting psycho- 
pathic studies are also on their list: ‘‘ Across 
the Moon”’ by Hamish Macleod and Harold 
Loeb’s ‘‘Doodab’’. The first is about a man 
who could not withstand the horrors of 
war and finally, in losing his mind, finds a 
land of beauty and wonder; the second is of 
a man futile in actual life who builds for 
himself a world of dreams in which he is 


supreme. 

Carl Van Vechten’s novel “Firecrackers” 
(Knopf) takes its title and theme as follows: 
think of a group of people in terms of 


sé 


a packet of firecrackers. You ignite the 
first cracker and the flash fires the fuse of the 
second, and so on, until after a series of 
cracking detonations, the whole bunch has 
exploded and nothing survives but a few 
torn and scattered bits of paper, blackened 
with powder’’. 

Six other titles may be included in this 
group: 


Kept. Alec Waugh. A. andC. Boni. A stor) 
of post-war London, of night clubs, of fragil 
women and their attendant or errant lovers. 

A LaDy OF NEW ORLEANS. Edwina Levin Ma 
Donald. Macaulay. From New Orleans a 
‘“‘lost’’ lady wanders across the world with he 
unworthy lover but is, of course, restored 
happiness and virtue at the end. 

THE HAppy FAILURE. Solita Solano. Putna 
Youth’s rebellion against the conventional. 

THE HEART OF SALOME. Allen Raymor 
Small, Maynard. A notorious but virtuou 
heroine “‘moves with sensuous grace and s 
phisticated beauty” against a Parisian bac 
ground; ‘“‘swift action . throbbing ‘pa 
sion’”’. 

ELLEN ADAIR. Frederick Niven. Boni, Li 
right. A picture of a Scotch middle-class fam 
and their ‘“‘unmoral not immoral’ daughter. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE GOAT AND COMPASSI 
Martin Armstrong. Harper. The read 
Godlike, surveys and understands the bli: 
gropings of four men and four women. 
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Three translations of the work of foreign 
novelists will be published during August. 
Jean Cocteau’s “‘The Grand Ecart” deals 
with the adventures, amorous and other- 

ise, of a sentimental, rather raw young 
man in Paris. Paul Morand’s ‘‘Lewis & 
Irene’ (Boni, Liveright) is a highly spiced, 
ironical novel of post-war European capitals. 
“Life Begins To-Morrow”’ is by Guido da 
Verona, the celebrated Italian novelist 

Dutton). 

Continuing a development of recent years, 
biographies are largely to the fore. What- 
ever the cause, and many reasons have been 
given, the general public is now showing 
greater interest in books of this kind than 
ever before. 

The record of forty five years at sea is 
graphically unfolded in Sir Bertram Hayes’ 
“Hull Down: Reminiscences of Wind-jam- 
mers, Troops, and Travellers’’ (Macmillan). 
It is the story of a life full of incident and 
action: first on sailing vessels voyaging to 
Caleutta, Australia, and across the Pacific; 
then in command of a transport during the 
Boer War; of great Atlantic liners; of the 
Olympic during the memorable days of the 
World War, including the ramming of a 
German submarine; and his last command, 
the German monster Bismarck — re-chris- 
tened the Majestic. 


J. Lueas-Dubreton’s “Samuel Pepys, A 
Portrait in Miniature”’ translated from the 
French by H. J. Stenning (Putnam) is done 
in the modern biographical manner. To 
who have failed to make the ac- 
quaintance of the fascinating Pepys because 
they have been daunted by the vast bulk of 
his famous “‘ Diary’’, this book will serve to 
ntroduce one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of all time. And in it those who 
already know their Pepys will find fresh en- 
joyment. Pepys — the scandalous, human 
Pepys lives again in its pages. 

Five other biographies are on the August 


Sts: 


those 


LEWIS MILLER, A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. Ellwood 
Hendrick. Putnam. 

ROBERT OWEN. G. D. H. Cole. Little, Brown. 

ENCHANTERS OF MEN: BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
OF FAMOUS WOMEN. Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
Putnam. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM SAVERY, OF 
1750-1804. Francis R. Taylor. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_ CROOK. 
Lucas. Dial Press. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Macmillan. 
Netley 


Innumerable manuals have been prepared 
for new babies and new mothers, Fairfax 
Downey’s thoughtful work, ‘‘Father’s First 
Two Years” (Minton, Balch), will now offer 
a helpful guide to new fathers. It supplies 
detailed information on the preparations 
necessary for fatherhood, in his finances, in 
his state of mind, and in his wardrobe and 
personal habits. Particularly useful will be 
found the suggestions on the care of the child, 
on traveling with young (on trains or with 
perambulators) and on their entertainment. 
Even the veteran father will find much of 
practical value in the pages of this pioneer 
volume. 


Joan Parkes has done an admirable piece 
of work in bringing together the material for 
her extremely interesting ‘‘ Travel in England 
in the Seventeenth Century”’ (Oxford). 
It is patently the result of endless labor: 
that one hundred and ninety eight authors 


were consulted in its preparation is just one 


example. Fifty illustrations provide a color- 
ful contrast with travel conditions of today. 

Eight other travel books, but of modern 
days: 


FROM MELBOURNE TO Moscow. G. C. Dixon. 
Little, Brown. 
THE ROMANCE OF MONTE 
Kingston. Dodd, Mead. 
GREEN ISLANDS IN GLITTERING SEAS. 
lin Puxley. Dodd, Mead. 

ACROSS EUROPE WITH SATANELLA. 
dan. Dodd, Mead. 

THE JOURNAL OF A JEWISH TRAVELLER. 
Cohen. Dodd, Mead. 

WALKS IN RoME. J.C. Hare. Dutton. 
NEW YORK IN SEVEN Days. Helena Smith Day- 
ton and Louise Bascom Barratt. McBride. 
THE VAST SuDAN. A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 

Stokes. 


CARLO. Charles 


W. Laval- 
Clare Sheri- 


Israel 


‘‘The Book of Earth’’ (Stokes), the second 
volume of Alfred Noyes’ triology, ‘‘The 
Torch Bearers’’, tells in narrative verse the 
progress of scientific discovery through the 
ages. 

SELECTED POEMS OF CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
Appleton. Several new pieces have been added 
to a selection of the poetry which Mr. Towne 
wished to preserve from his previous books. 

AZUNCENA. M.de Gracia Concepci6én. Putnam. 
Poems in English by a young Filipino. 
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STARSHINE AND CANDLELIGHT. Sister 
Angelita. Appleton. A _ collection of 
verse by a Catholic nun. 

MORE IN AMERICAN. John V. A. Weaver. 
Knopf. Of plain people, done in their own 
American vernacular. 


Anything written by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, the ‘‘Q”’ of many famous novels of 
thirty-odd years ago and now the King Ed- 
ward VII Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge, is certain to be 
both interesting and informative. ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens and Other Victorians’’ (Putnam) is 
a volume that will appeal to all who enjoy 
exquisite critical perception combined with 
distinguished style. Sir Arthur writes at 
length of Dickens and Thackeray. Briefer 
essays discuss ‘‘ The Victorian Background,”’ 
Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell, and Anthony Trollope. 
Four other volumes of literary criticism 
should also prove of particular interest to 
many BOOKMAN readers: 

‘*‘ Lacon.” 


LECTURES TO LIVING AUTHORS. 


Houghton Mifflin. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE POET SHELLEY. 
ward Carpenter and George Barnefield. 
ton. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL. 
Knopf. 


Ed- 
Dut- 


Llewellyn Jones. Knopf. 
Abel Chevalley. 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, ex- 
amines cults and fads, through which human 
ills are capitalized by quacks and pseudo- 
scientists, in ‘‘The Medical Follies’ (Boni, 
Liveright). ‘‘New Cancer Facts” by David 
Masters (Dodd, Mead) sets forth in popular 
and intelligible form for the layman the 
results of the very latest cancer research. 
‘Eating and Health’? by Dr. James J. 
Walsh (Stratford) presents a new viewpoint 
on an old question. 


Among the many re-issues and new edi- 
tions scheduled for publication this month, 
two that are particularly important are the 
work of Louis Becke: ‘“‘ Under Tropic Skies’”’ 


“The Strange Adventures of James 
Shervington”’ (Lippincott). Pirate, slave- 
trader, adventurer, Becke knew the real 
South Seas of the romantic past. Today 
these books should appeal to a far wider 


and 


audience than when first published about 
twenty years ago. 


Dodd, Mead are adding five volumes of 
Anatole France in pocket-size: “Mother of 
Pearl’, ‘‘My Friend’s Book’’, ‘‘ Crainque- 
bille’’, ‘‘The Bride of Corinth’’, ‘‘ Pierre 
Noziére’’. An unusual limited edition of 
Parkman’s ‘‘The Oregon Trail” is being 
issued by Little, Brown. It contains five 
reproductions in photogravure of drawings 
made by Frederic Remington in 1892, and 
five plates in color from paintings recently 
completed by N. C. Wyeth. 

Eleven other titles on this list of re-issues 
are: 


FORTY YEARS OF IT. Brand Whitlock. Apple- 
ton. 

CREATIVE CRITICISM. 
Brace. 

THE LOG OF 
Macemillan. 

COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE. 
Mead. 

YESTERDAY’S WITH FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
Fields. Houghton Mifflin. 
THE MIND IN THE MAKING. 

Robinson. Harper. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THEATRE. 
dike. Macmillan. 
THE FAIR REWARDS. Thomas Beer. Knopf. 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE. Stephen Crane 
Appleton. 

EARLY POEMS AND 
Yeats. Macmillan. 
LADY SUSAN. Jane Austen. 


J.E.Spingarn. Harcourt, 


THE SNARK. Charmion Londo: 


Dodd, 
James T 


James Harvey 


Ashley H. Thorn- 


STORIES. William Butler 


Oxford. 


An important addition to the American 
Library is “Jesuit Relations’ edited by 
Edna Kenton (A. and C. Boni). In 
convenient volume, edited out of seventy 
three, these chronicles of Jesuit pioneers 
furnish a most interesting picture of the 
French regime in America. 


one 


Angelo Patri has an established reputation 
as an authority on the problems of childhood. 
Both parents and teachers will be helped 
to a better understanding of their jobs by 
his ‘‘School and Home”’ (Appleton). Mr. 
Patri’s keen insight into child psychology is 
reflected on every page. Friction between 
child and teacher is usually the direct result 
of lack of co-operation by parent with 
teacher; the author’s aim is to point ways for 
this co-operation in the interest of the child. 


—E.G.S. 
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THE CONTRIBU 


y° BOSE HEYWARD, with his wife, 
| Dorothy, is spending the summer at 
Peterboro, New 
There he is at work on a new 


Colony, 
Hampshire. 
novel to follow, next year, the publication of 
this autumn. A new long poem 
his Negro life will soon appear in 
The American Mercury’’. RUTH GUTHRIE 
HARDING is the wife of a prominent lawyer. 
A poet 


Porgy ” 
on 


She lives in Englewood, New Jersey. 
ind essayist who learned her craft under Mr. 
Bierce, she was finally persuaded after years 
f silence to write of this curiously withdrawn 
figure in American letters. HAL BORLAND is 
the author of tocky 


Mountain Tepee 
’, and of several short stories. 


He isa 
former cowboy, now living in New York City 
th his wife, and determined to write in- 


1 aieS 


stead of throwing the lariat. 

GRANT OVERTON, fiction editor of ‘‘Col- 
er’s”’, has appeared in these columns with 
such frequency that it is difficult to think of 
He 
follows current fiction more religiously than 


ce praiseworthy anecdotes about him. 


iny other man we know, and writes a lot be- 
KENNETH LAUuB, of the Detroit 
‘News”’, styles himself as a loyal European 
f American nativity. Born in Washington, 
D. C.; contributes generously to the support 


sides 


1 fond family of a wife and three children; 

d rather win the national amateur golf 
mpionship than the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
ture; and considers his chances of win- 
ng either remote. LIZETTE WOODWORTH 


REESE, of Baltimore, Maryland, is one of 


\merica’s best known and most loved poets. 
Her years of school teaching have given her a 
gentleness rather than astringency, and she is 
one of the gayest and wisest of our literary 
10 ANNE CARROLL MOORE that 
York City is the best place in the world to 


Savs 


d the summer and has carried out her 
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belief this year. She is at work on a book on 
George Washington, and her department in 
the ‘‘Herald-Tribune”’, ‘‘The Three Owls”’, 
continues to please. 

MERIDA WILDE is a teacher in the middle 
west who has paragraphs accepted for a col- 
umn in a local newspaper, and who takes 
hiking and camping trips with her car for 
diversion. CARL LAMSON CARMER is a pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Ala- 
bama. He was graduated from Hamilton 
College in the same class as John V. A. 
Weaver, and has taught at various colleges. 
For the past three years he has been conduct- 
ing an interesting course in the writing of 
verse at Alabama, and those who have ob- 
served it tell us that the results are excellent. 

ELIOT FITCH BARTLETT is the small son of 
a mother who finds time amid her domestic 
duties for the writing of poetry. ARNOLD 
PATRICK posteards us from Algiers that he 
has interviewed several foreign his writing 
is so poor that we can’t make out whether it 
RUTH LAMBERT 
JONES of Haverhill, Massachusetts, reports 
that her chief interest during the summer 
months has been tinkering with hercar. DR. 
JUNE E. DOWNEY is an eminent psychologist. 
She attained a great reputation with her 
‘*Will Temperament Test’’, when it was pub- 
lished, and has recently been selected by the 
National Research Council to do an impor- 
tant investigation. ELIZABETH 
LEITZBACH writer who has 
only recently LOUIS 
BROMFIELD, author of Bay 
and of a 
spend next year in Europe, where all success- 
ful young American authors go. 

MABLE HOLMES PARSONS, of Portland, 
Oregon, has worked with the American In- 
dians for years, and numbers many of them 


is poets or potentates. 


piece of 
is a short 
turned to poetry. 

“The Green 
novel, will probably 


story 


Tree”’, new 
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among her intimate friends. She was born 
in Saginaw, Michigan, and is a member of the 
English faculty of the University of Oregon 
Portland Centre). She has written short 
stories and verse for various magazines, and 
last summer went to England to work upon 
a most interesting book of an archeological 
nature. GRACE Z. BROWN, who says that 
she prefers to be known as a resident of Coro- 
nado, Colorado, was for a time editor of the 
Woman’s Page of the Akron, Ohio, ‘‘ Times’”’. 
She is the author of a published one act play 
of entertaining qualities called ‘‘ The Society 
Editor”. She writes that she will wear her 
hair bobbed if she lives to be ninety, and says 
further: ‘‘My observation has taught me 
that a man’s love for radio is comparable 
only to that of a freshman under domination 
of his first love.”’ 

LAWRENCE LEE, who has deserted Virginia 
for New York City, has published verse in 
various periodicals and is on the staff of a 
local magazine. WILLIAM ROSE BENET is 
associate editor of ‘‘The Saturday Review”’, 
and, with occasional ventures in poetry, is 


COLUMN 


devoting his time now to the writing of 

children’s book. JOSEPH COLLINS, author of 
“Taking the Literary Pulse’’, has recently 
sailed for after completing the 
manuscript of his “‘The Doctor Looks at 
Biography’’. WINIFRED KATZIN, a young 
Russian girl living in America, was the trans- 
lator of the plays of Lenormand, recently) 
published, one of which, “‘The Failures”’ 
New York by the Theatre 


London, 


was given in 
Guild. 

LouIs UNTERMEYER, the American poetry 
critic and poet, after a year in Germany, is 
devoting himself entirely to his writing and 
editing. He is living in New York City and 
is about to see published a revised and en- 
larged edition of his ‘‘Modern British 
Poetry’’. GAMALIEL BRADFORD will have a 
new book, ‘“‘Wives’’, on the autumn lists. 
He is at work in his home at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, on a full length biography of 
great importance. T. R. COWARD, squash 
champion and litterateur, is, at present writ- 
ing, a New York representative for the 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 
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THE MONTH ON MURRAY HILL 


‘T° HROUGH the city now come the great 

| of the world of print on their various 
ways to vacation, heralded by the news- 
papers with notice according to their rank, 
and pointed to whatever part of the world 
contains their hobby. Sometimes the very 
great slip in and out of New York with the 
quiet assurance of princes incognito; stop- 
ping to chat with their publishers and to men- 
tion casually plans for a month here and a 
month there, and perhaps an interpolated 
jaunt to Siberia. Then the aforesaid pub- 
lishers sigh, saying that they have always 
wanted to go just there (or anywhere), but 
that publishing is after all a fascinating busi- 
The two weeks will be spent some- 
where nearby, so that train travel will not 
take all their time, and where there will be 
crude unlettered persons to talk to, and not a 
book to read in bed. 


ness. 


Many writers are going abroad, perhaps 
to paraphrase Michael Arlen’s remark) to 


see some of their American friends. It is 
curious to notice how many of the younger 
men have adopted the Continent as their 
workshop, returning only to attend to their 
marketing or to marry. But a writer has 
his tools with him, especially now that the 
standard makes of typewriter are every- 
where, and he loses no time in commuting 
from the office to his home. A man who had 
known Richard Harding Davis in Mexico 
told me that he invariably, perhaps even a 
trifle ostentatiously, sat down to his work at 
ten-thirty in camp, hotel or aboard ship. It 
has a tempting sound; for his publishers no 
doubt sat down as regularly at nine, and no 
mention is made of that in the most meticu- 
lous history. 


| IS from Italy that Margaret Pedler 
writes, a lady whom I have never met 
whose books I know well. THE VISION 
DESIRE, THE BARBARIAN LOVER, THE 
SPLENDID FOLLY, THE HERMIT OF FAR END 
hese successful titles are to be followed 
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f George H. D 
by RED ASHEs this month; it will have ap- 
peared on the stands almost simultaneously 
with this issue of ‘‘The Bookman’’. RED 
ASHES one of the books whose manu- 
scripts arrive like an answer to prayer, for 
unless there occurs an event such as listed 
under ‘‘Acts of Providence”’ on the freight 
lading-bills, it is assured of a fine and im- 
mediate popularity. Indeed, the recent 
earthquakes, which would free any freight 
company of all liability, have had no effect 
whatever on the advance sales. Apparently 
the title will take a place on the best-seller 
lists almost at once. 

Yet for all her fame as a writer, little 
seems to be known in America about Mrs. 
Pedler, the person. Partly that is due to 
her reticence and partly to her foreign resi- 
dence; for she is in Italy or traveling on the 
Continent much of the time, and in England 
stays hidden deep in Devonshire. She is a 
sportswoman, is fonder of dancing and tennis 
and music than most Americans are of any- 
thing, and according to Arnold Patrick col- 
lects earrings for a hobby. As a girl she 
studied for opera, but gave up the plan of a 
professional career when her stories began to 
make their way. But music is still her sec- 
ond interest, and she has composed a number 
of things. 

For a thumbnail sketch that must do; and 
for all its being only a small picture, it would 
seem to represent a wonderfully interesting 
life to lead. Few people possess more than 
half these activities and yet have no spare 
time. I believe that Mrs. Pedler wrote this 
most recent letter partly as an apology for 
not coming to America this year; perhaps 
next year, she says; but now she is settled 
for a little while at Cernobbie on Lake Como, 
where the sky is very blue. 

RED ASHES is a story with a curiously at- 
tractive quality. Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
novels have that same quality, which people 
describe with one adjective or another, 
floundering about until they end lamely on 


is 


sé 
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Just as I 
am floundering that 
quality may be, it is close to genius. There 
is no doubt that the ability to please so many 
readers is a special genius of itself, although 
this has been denied by many adroit critics. 
will bring us 


or some such word. 
whatever 


‘*humanness”’ 
now; but 


this 
squarely up against a definition of literature 
Which is not for pub- 


However, speculation 
in a moment or two. 
lishers to do. 

I have asked a number of friends 
they thought of RED ASHES, sending them 
advance and galleys and proofs. 
Practically all of them agreed that the most 
remarkable feature of Mrs. Pedler’s work 
was her ability to present a situation which 


what 


copies 


might well characters 
which might well be ourselves. Then, in the 
direct course of the narrative, the adventures 
and romances of her characters might con- 
ceivably be our own. And we are left at the 
end satisfied with ourselves and the world. 

This would seem perhaps a small point, an 
unenthusiastie criticism. Yet I think that 
if one considers, he will find this a major ele- 
ment in successful writing. Wasit Woodrow 
Wilson who said that after surviving the ad- 
ventures in a detective story, his own trou- 
Prob- 


occur, peopled by 


bles seemed small when he emerged? 
ably it was someone else; former Secretary 
Hughes is a devourer of mysteries and it may 
have been he. Yet the fact remains, there 
is a vital quality to RED ASHES; it possesses 
a story too good to be recast here; and it is 
written well. 

MONG THE most interesting events in 
d a publishing house is the preparation of 
a big campaign. This that we are getting 
ready for THE RED LAMP, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, is one of the most striking that we 
have ever done. The book is to be released 
on the fourteenth of August. 

First, a hundred thousand copies of the 
book will be made. Meanwhile the 
force is out selling it from dummies 
replicas of the binding and jacket containing 
Here in the office advertise- 


sales 
thin 


a few pages. 
ments are being prepared for newspapers 
and magazines the country over, and 
photographs of the author, news stories, in- 
terviews, material for the critics, are all being 


HILL 


made up and printed. Window display 
consisting of various objects involved in the 
mystery, are under preparation. And “ Th: 
Murray Hill Gazette’, the private nev 
paper of the 
space to a RED LAMP issue, in readiness to ¢ 
to its circulation of six thousar 
unpaid 

Any novel by 


house, is devoting its entirs 
entire 


Mrs. Rinehart is certain 
be a best-seller at once. Curiously, she 
known all the the 
pre-eminent of mystery novels, yet she | 

THE C 

CULAR STAIRCASE, THE MAN IN LOWER TE? 
THE AFTER HOUSE, all were before 1914. Ot 
course THE BAT came after the war, but that 
It is running yet, somewhers 


over country as writer 


not written one for eleven years. 


was a play. 

The most remarkable feature of THE RED 
LAMP is the style in which it is written. Al] 
of it is in the words of one William A. Porter 


a professor of English literature and a gentle- 


man of considerable culture and poise. Ar 


after reading a few pages one becomes in 
mersed in this delightful personality, tl 
man of quiet taste and whimsy who finds 
himself involved suddenly in an extraordi- 
nary adventure. Reading the book throug} 
I found not one single word or phrase that 
would not satisfy a purist, nor any deviatior 
from the integrity of the character. It 


amazing to know that it was written by 
woman. 
But with THE RED LAMP we 


Hill played a very tantalizing trick: a coy 


on Murra 
was sent to every member of the book trad 
an advance copy complete save for the 
chapter, and prizes were offered for the bh: 
solution of the mystery. Many conjectur 
have come in, some good and some wild, a! 
not a few frantic appeals for the remai! 
pages. But as far as I know, no one has | 
it exactly correct, nor will anyone, proba! 
unless he is clairvoyant. We have kept 
secret well. 

TEWS COMES from England that BR 
i N Eartu, by Alfred Tresidder Sheppa: 
is creating a sensation there. The beaut; 
the writing and the historical accuracy of t 
scenes has marked it as at least an importa 
item in the stabler literature of the tim: 
Already a new edition is under way. 
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Sheppard, in a recent letter, writes an 
amusing account of himself. His ancestors 
ncluded a prince, cousin of an Austrian Em- 
peror of an early day, and a New England 
Sears. This latter was supposed to have ar- 
rived on these shores in the Mayflower, but 
‘I don’t think there was room for him in the 
Mayflower, which cannot have had the capac- 

y of Noah’s Ark,” writes Sheppard. 

He has done seven novels, among the bet- 
ter known of which are THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF JUDAS ISCARIOT, RUNNING HORSE 
JiM, THE RED CRAVAT, and THE RISE OF 
LEDGAR DUNSTAN. The second of these 

as heralded widely when it appeared nine- 
teen years ago, and the critics awaited an- 
other novel with considerable interest. But 
1 breakdown in health forced a ten years’ 
inaction; for thirteen years he 
insurance office ‘‘like Eden 
Philpotts’’, he says. 

As to the man: ‘‘I went in for everything 
years ago, and all pretty badly. Smashed 
ip a van in Regent’s Park while riding and 

as run away within Madeira. Mobbed by 
Moors while taking photographs in Tangier. 
Nearly blew a man’s ear off while firing in 
Nearly drowned while bathing.’’ 
all, a modest man and a brilliant 


period of 
orked in an 


Kent. 
All in 
iter. 


pons cig SWINNERTON, making THE 

ELDER SISTER ready for autumn, has had 
to postpone his visit to America until spring. 
James Montgomery Flagg, the artist, is on 
his way to Maine, reading proofs of his jour- 
BOULEVARDS 


of a motor trip as he rides. 
THE WAY MAYBE! is the gay title, 
hile the story is the hilarious adventure of 
bride and himself as they went to the 
Coast last summer. Will Crawford, another 
irtist, came in from his lonely cabin in the 
ds of New Jersey to present his illustra- 
ns for SKUNNY WUNDY AND OTHER INDIAN 
FoLK TALES, a book for children by an 
dopted Indian, Arthur C. Parker. The 
icket is designed on real birch-bark, which 
be photographed onto paper. 
homas Burke in England, author of 
LIMEHOUSE NIGHTS and of that exquisite 
tobiography, THE WIND AND THE RAIN, is 
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at work on the longest novel he has yet un- 
dertaken. Mrs. Jessica G. Cosgrave, famous 
head of the Finch School in New York, is on 
her way abroad after finishing MOTHERS AND 
DAUGHTERS, a brilliant study of modern 
girls, for autumn publication. Her book of 
small gardens for amateurs is already in 
manufacture. Cyril Hume, whose CRUEL 
FELLOWSHIP is now so talked of, has returned 
from his Italian home following the tragic 
death of his young wife. And the first third 
of what promises to be a very fine novel has 
come from Raymond Weaver, author of that 
astonishing book, HERMAN MELVILLE, MAR- 
INER AND Mystic. The title of the new one 
is probably to be THE LOST APHRODITE; its 
setting, Japan. 

Dr. Joseph Collins is abroad while the 
finishing touches are being put to THE Doc- 
TOR LOOKS AT BIOGRAPHY. Having looked 
at literature and taken the literary pulse, he 
has turned to a field even more popular, the 
mental peculiarities of great men and women 
as diagnosed from their lives. 


QUOTE here from the biographical ar- 
ticle sent me by Corey Ford, author of 
the ‘Rover parodies running in 
“Life.”’ These articles, together with a 
series of literary adventures which will take 
the famous Boys into THE BOOKMAN, will be 
published in the autumn under the title 
THREE ROUSING CHEERS. This fragment of 
biography appears at the end of the article: 
‘“Three cheers for Corey Ford!”’ cried the 
Rollo Boys, tossing the newcomer in the air 
and shouting lustily. Owing to the fact 
that Mr. Ford was writing the article, the 
cheers were given with a will; but the con- 
tents of that will, and how it affected the 
fortunes not only of Mr. Ford, but also of his 
publishers, will not be related until the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Ford’s new book in the fall, 
to be entitled: THREE ROUSING CHEERS FOR 
THE ROLLO Boys; or, The Parody Adven- 
ture of our Boyhood Heroes. 
‘And here, while we still have a chance, 
let us say Good-By. 
‘“*Good-By.”’ 
ALAN RINEHART. 
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HERE IS one thing which we must say 

for John T. Scopes and Dayton, Ten- 
nessee. They have certainly stimulated the 
reading of books dealing with evolution and 
religion. People are starting toward libra- 
ries and book stores, asking, ‘‘ What is this all 
about anyway.’’ And if they choose their 
books wisely the hours of their summer read- 
ing on the subject will be very profitable. 

They will find that they can put the books 
under three general heads. First are the 
books which are born out of the controversy. 
They represent one side or the other of the 
disputed question. Some times they will 
present both sides as is the case in the Strat- 
on-Potter debates. Then there are the 
books which deal with the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis and its relation to the human race. 
A splendid book of this type is MAN AND THE 
ATTAINMENT OF IMMORTALITY by James Y. 
Simpson. This book is accurate encugh to 
be a text in the class room and yet written 
in a style which commends itself for popular 
reading. It has many illustrations which 
show the results of modern research in the 
history of man. The studies of this scholar 
have led him to a belief in God and human 
immortality. 

There is a third class of books which I 
think that we will see in increasing numbers 
in the future. They have a valuable contri- 
bution to make to the progress and unity of 
the church. In this class belongs EVOLUTION 
AND REDEMPTION by Rev. John Gardner, 
D. D. It is not a book of controversy. It 
considers topics as old as Christian theology. 
It is positive and constructive. And yet it 
assumes the entire scientific background. 
The author takes the searchings of scientist 
and uses them to bring conviction as he dis- 
cusses sin, salvation, the atonement, the 
soul and immortality. It is books such as 
this which will help thinking men to adjust 
themselves between the traditions of the past 
and the thinking of the present. 


* : » * 


] HAVE just been reading THE MASTER 
LIFE by W. P. Livingstone which this 


house will publish. The author is the mas- 
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ter of fascinating biography. ‘‘ Mary Slessor 
of Calabar,’ ‘‘A Galilee Doctor’’, and 
‘*Robert Laws of Livingstonia’’ are mission- 
ary classics. I wondered if he could do as 
much with his life of Christ. The reading 
revelation. Using the gospels as 
source of material he has created a fascinat- 
ing story. He knows the art of using the 
dramatic incidents. 

Here is the way a simple Bible account 
develops under his pen. The deletions are 
ours. 


Was a 


He looked at her with mingled com- 
passion and kindness. 

““*Go,’ he said gently, ‘and call your hus- 
band and come again.’ 

“She started, shrank back and laughed 
foolishly. 

“*<¢Sir I have no husband.’ 

‘“**True,’ the calm voice replied, ‘for you 
have had five, and the man you have no\ 
espoused is not your husband.’ 

‘Speechless, she gazed at him. 
this who knew her stormy past? 

‘“**T see,’ she stammered at last, ‘that you 
are a prophet.’”’ 


Who was 


* x * 


I R. WILLIAM L. STIDGER 

name has been associated for 
years past with St. Mark’s Church, Detroit, 
will, in the fall, become the minister of the 
Linwood boulevard Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Kansas City, Mo. This will give 
Dr. Stidger one of the really great churches of 
Methodism. About the time that the trans- 
fer is made his newest book FINDING GOD IN 
BoOoKS will be published. This is a further 
development of the idea of book sermons 
used in one of his previous volumes. 


whose 


some 
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oe GROWING interest in the mystical 
side of religious experience in America 
reflected in the popularity of books dealing 
with the subject. There is an even growing 
demand for the books by Mrs. Herm: 
The latest title by this author to be added t 
the Doran list is THE MEANING AND VAI 
OF MYSTICISM. 

WILLIAM H. LEAC! 
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ission- THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 

do 

-ading 

} aS a Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
cinat- tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together representative com- 


mittees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 
see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923); II. Contemporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924); 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought in America, 
so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, one of the editors of ‘‘The Century”; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide”’ of *‘ The 
Saturday Review’’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Berry, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club. Such questions should be 
addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service”’ 
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ns are 
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Short Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsay. 


BookK- 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


ninth instalment of THE 


i hee 
MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 


rary American short story treats of seven References 


more writers of ‘Humorous Stories’. For The 

such of them as have published collections Frederick Lewis Pattee. 

some of Our Short Story Writers. 

: liams. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessup 
and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 

The Advance of the American Short Story. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien. Dopp, MEAD. 

The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel Canby. 
HOLT. 

Short Story Writing for 
SMALL, MAYNARD. 

Short Story Writing. 

How to Write Stories. 
COURT, BRACE. 

Narrative Technique. 
BRACE. 


Development of the American Short Story. 
whose HARPER. 

: a Blanche Colton Wil- 
stories we have indicated one or more 
troit, representative works. 


As a general reference list we suggest: 


Inde res 


Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. Profit. M. 


Index to Short Stories. Joseph. 


} H. W. WILSON. 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years). 
Edward J. O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 


N. B. Fagin. SELTZER. 
Walter B. Pitkin. HaAr- 


T. H. Uzzell. HARcourt, 


Anthologies 


Representative American Short Stories. Alexander 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. 

The Best Short Stories of 1924, etc. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. 

0. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1924, 

_ ete. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. 

Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton 
Dopp, MEAD. 

Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. 

The Stories Editors Buy and Why. 
MALL, MAYNARD. 
Modern Short Stories. 
ENTURY. 
lemporary 
‘obinson. 


Edward J. 


Williams. 
Raymond 
Jean Wick. 


Frederick Houk Law. 


Short Stories. Kenneth Allan 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


A Handbook on Story Writing. Blanche Colton 
Williams. Dopp, MEAD. 

A Manual of the Short Story Art. G. 
MACMILLAN. 

The Art and the Business of Story Writing. 
ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. 
vant Hoffman. BOoBBS-MERRILL. 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBBS-MERRILL. 

Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W. Neal. 
OXFORD. 

Short Stories in the 
OXFORD. 

Writing the Short Story. 
HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 

Authors of the Day. 


Clark. 
Wal- 


Arthur Sulli- 


Making. R. W. Neal. 


J.B. Esenwein. HINDs, 


Grant Overton. DORAN. 
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CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 


WALLACI 


Letter of a Japanese Schoolboy. 
PAGE. 1909 


IR 


DOUBLEDAY, 


The creator of Hashimura Togo comes from 
Oneida, New York, where he was born March 15, 
1876. Wallace Irwin is a graduate of the Denver 
High School and attended Stanford University. 
While he was in the west he was a special! writer on 
the San Francisco ‘‘ Examiner” and editor of 
‘The Overland Monthly’. He also became a 
burlesque writer for the Republican Theatre in 
San Francisco. About 1905 he came east and 
contributed topical verse to the New York 
**Globe’’. From 1906-7 he was on the staff of 
‘Collier’s’”.. Mr. Irwin’s home is in New York 
City, and his humorous stories are to be 
found in “The Saturday Evening Post” and 
**Collier’s”’ 


short 


OWEN JOHNSON 


1910. 


Johnson was born at New 
27,1878. His father is Robert 
Underwood Johnson, the author and editor. He 
was educated at Lawrenceville and at Yale 
University, from which institution he was gradu- 


The Varmi BAKER, TAYLOR. 


Owen (McMahon 
York City, August 27 


Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 


of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large mumber of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for E urope and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 
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ated in 1900. He is married and lives in Ne 
York City. He is a member of the Natior 
Institute of Arts and Letters and a Chevalier 
the French Legion of Honor. He is best knov 
for his stories of college life. Much of his wo 
appears in ‘“‘ The Delineator’”’. 
REFERENCES: 
The Literary Spotlight. Anonymous. DORA 
The Men Who Make Our Novels. Charles ( 
Baldwin, Dopp, MEAD. 


B. KYNEI 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
fer. COSMOPOLITAN. 


192? 


1921. 

This Irish-American was born in San Francis 
California, 12, 1880. He received 
education public schools and at busine 
college his clerk 
store, became 

He is a \ 
the Spani 
After vari 
turned to wi 


( appy Rick 
The Go-Get 


‘toper 


He 


mer< 


career as a 
and later 
lumberman and a newspaper man. 
eran of the Philippine Rebellion, 
American War, and the World War. 
failures in the business world, he 
ing, for which he had had vague yearnings w 
a boy. He is now among the authors whose bo: 
100,000 copie He has contributed stori 
‘Sur 


ver re 
general 
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sell 
to and 


appear 


: lay Evening Post”’ 
Magazine’’, a his short 
almost exclu ly in ‘‘ Cosmopolitar 
REFERENCES: 


Getting 


stories 


Six Figures. Arnold 
BOOKMAN, March, 1925. 
The Men Who Make Our Nove 


Baldwin. Dopp, MEAD. 


into 
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RING W. LARDNER 


Hou 


Another newspaper man and short story wr 
is Ring W. Lardner, the author of the fam 
“You Know Me Al” stories. He was bor: 
Niles, Michigan, March 6, He atte 
the Armour Institute of Technology in Chicag 
became a reporter on the South Bend ‘* Time 
in Indiana, and then followed a career as sport 
writer on the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’, editor 
g News” in St. Louis, and sport 
Boston ‘‘American’’, the Chi 
the Chicago “‘ Examiner’’, and 
He has since been writ 
ndicate, and is well known t« 
readers of ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post”’ for 
and the characters 
His home is in Great N 


to Write Short Stories. SCRIBNER. 1924 


1885. 


‘Sportir 
writer on the 
** American”’ 
Chicago 


for the Bell Sy 


ripune . 


stories 


about sports 


participate in them. 
Long Island. 
REFERENCE: 
Ring W. Lardner Gilbert Seldes. 
FaIR. July, 1925. 
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CHRISTOPHER 


Parnassus on Wheels. 
T he Haunted 
1917 


Christopher Morley, born in Haverford, P 
sylvania, in 1890, is a combination 
poet, playwright, short story writer, and c 
nist. He was graduated from Haverford C: 
in 1910 and was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
1910 to 1913. He has done editorial wor 
Doubleday, Page and Company, for ‘‘ The L: 
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THE BOOKMAN 


Home Journal’, The Philadelphia ‘“‘ Evening 
Public Ledger’, and began his column, ‘The 
Bowling Green” in the New York “Evening 
Post”? in 1920. At present he is contributing 
editor to “‘The Saturday Review’’. He has 
ublished stories in THE Bookman. Mr. Morley 
ves with his family in Roslyn Heights, Long 
Island. 
REFERENCES: 
Authors of the Day. 
Christopher Morle y: A 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 


Biographical Sketch. 


HARRY LEON WILSON 


Who does not know Merton of the Movies? Its 
ithor was born in Oregon, Illinois, in 1867, and 
now living in Monterey, California, with his 
wife and several children. He was editor of 
Puck” from 1896 to 1902, is a member of the 
National Institute Arts and Letters. He has 
written about ten novels and writes short stories 
‘The Saturday Evening Post 
REFERENCES: 
The Men Who Make Our Novels. 
Baldwin. Dopp, MEAD. 
Literary Club Service, 


Charles C. 


The Bookman’s October 


1999 
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H. C. WITWER 


Leather Pushers. PUTNAM. 1921. 


C. Witwer is the author of 300 short stories 

d articles contributed to ‘‘The Saturday Eve- 
ng Post **Collier’s’”’, ‘‘Cosmopolitan’’, ‘‘ The 
American Magazine’’, and ‘“‘McClure’s”. Mr. 
Witwer was born in Athens, Pennsylvania, in 1890. 
He was graduated from St. Joseph’s College in 
*hiladelphia in 1906. His career has been varied. 
He began as an errand boy in a butcher shop, 
ted as a bellboy, was manager for various prize 
ghters, and reporter on the St. Cloud “ Tribune”’, 
e New York ‘American’, the Brooklyn 
“Eagle’’, the Elizabeth ‘‘ Times’’, the New York 
‘Mail’’, the Atlanta ‘‘Georgian’’, the Newark 
‘News’’, and the New York “‘Sun’’. In 1917 he 
was war correspondent for “Collier’s Weekly” 
d has recently contributed his short stories 
most exclusively to that periodical. He is 
ng in Los Angeles, California, and‘has had 

motion pictures produced. 
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EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


GOATS-OF-ARMS 


PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 
PENN DE BARTHE. 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


THE ORDER OF ‘BOOKFELLOWS 
An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded person. 
Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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The Safe Road to 


Investments 
B FORE investing vour surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 


} 


seeking the expert and conservative 


investment banker who 


advi 
ot your low il or 


will gladly serve you 


Guard Against Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
ire, Investigation 
rrofitable channels for 


predomir 

will reveal safe 

your surplus funds 
The Financial Article that appears 
in the August issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 

Form the habit of reading the financial 

article in every issu You will find them 

profitabl All refully 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
your city. These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 


rant your patronage. 


The friendliest bookshop in Western New York is 


NORAH BINNS’ BOX OF BOOKS 
(THE ALFRED COLLEGE BOOKSHOP) 
Mazi orders a specialty 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WALTER LANDOR 
Complete Modern Bookshops 
Latest Books First Editions Fine and Rare Books 


2807 Boardwalk 1709 Boardwalk 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FRENCH 


Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF’ 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 


SPANISH GERMAN 


| Book Shop 





Books of All Publishers 
Service of Public Libraries Our Specialty 
HALL’S BOOK SHOP 


Boylston Street, Back Bay, BOSTON 


Magazine Subscriptions Fine Stationery Books 


MARY KNOWLES GIFT SHOP 
8% Newkirk Plaza BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 


BRENTANO’S INc. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
All books reviewed and advertised in 
THE BOOKMAN on sale at 


STEWART KIDD 
Booksellers Stationers 
19-23 East 4th Street 


Engravers 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


One of the South's Largest Bookstores 
THE JAMES & LAW COMPANY 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
Our service includes getting, on special order without extra 
charge, any book not in stock when desired. 
Visitors and correspondents invited. 


19 East 47th Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


| DETROIT, MICH. 


Books of All Publishers ‘ 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


| FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Ella Cole Bohr 


THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Lending Library 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


Let us send you our monthly list of new books 
“AGNEW’S”’ 


Booksellers and Stationers 


47 Main Street HEMPSTEAD, N. Y 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
Hudson Terminal NEW YORK 


30 Church St. 





Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 

and bought for customers. Catalogue on 

THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


request 





M. J. WHALEY, INc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Street NEW YORK 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 
NEW YORI 
First Editi 


Rare Books 
Catalogue on Request 


New Books 





Find the 
SUNWISE TURN 
at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 


We Secure Any Book in Print at the Lowest Market Price 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 
If interested in the latest publications, write for our mont 
list. Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 
your city. These booksellers, by 
the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sonnets of a Simpleton, and Other Poems, by A. M. Sullivan 
(Newark: D. 8. Colyer] 
The Venture, by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie [Houghton] 
THE: LOCUST STREET BOOK SHOP The Wandering Eros, by Martha Dickinson Bianchi [Hough- 
1527 Locust Street Telephone, Spruce 3731! _ton . 
“he be book New Poems, by John Drinkwater [Houghtor 
; The best current books 1 Lover of the Land, and Other Poems, by Frederick Niven 
We study your taste and fit your need [Liveright 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, by Dorothy Dow [Liveright] 
Dionysus in Doubt, by Edwin Arlington Robinson [Macmillan] 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Dark Tower, by Albert Brush [N. Y.: Egmont H. Arens 
Mirrors, by Margaret Tod Ritter [Macmillan 
Books of all publishers We mail everywhere Profiles from Home, Sketches in Free Verse of People and Things 
. Seen in the United States, by Eunice Tietjens [Knopf 
THE FRIENDLY BOOKSHOP rst Poems, by Edwin Muir [Huebsch] 
30 Vernon St., Springfield, Mass. 


I 

The Thirteenth Cesar, and Other Poems, by Sacheverell Sit- 
. . _ well [Doran 
Stationery Fountain Pens Engraving 


Out of the Flame, by Osbert Sitwell [Doran] 

Little Poems from the Japanese, rendered into English verse by 
. - — Laurence Binyon [Leeds: Swan Press 

Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding Ohio Valley Verse, Vol. I] (Cincinnati: Ohio Valley Poetry Sox 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Ask for Massachusetts 1000. tr Willen Watees 


Bargain Lists— Juvenile Catalogs, etc. oollen, ed. from his orig. mas., by Paul L. Haworth [Cleve- 
jland: Arthur H. Clark Co 
Unknown Tribes, Uncharted Seas, by Lady Richmond Brown 
, [Appleton] 
Essays, ind Literary Studies The Adventure of Wrangel Island, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
é ves. by Grant C. Knight [Knopf with the collaboration of John Irvine Knight, upon the diary 
Vovelty nad Seeeaianaa A St ry “aig ae a ee ee of whose son, Errol Lorne Knight, the narrative is mainly 
ntrod. by Randolph Edgar [Brimmer bases LSEeD Ciacci Wie Pitta 
he Conflict Between Liberty and Equality, by Siz Years in the Malay Jungle, by Carveth Wells oubleday ] 
edinn Tinashtnn’ 4 “a ws The Arctic Forests, by Michael Mason, F.R.GS., F.G5., 
The Newer Spirit, A Sociological Criticism of Literature, by H A _ Doran}, ‘ esourt P ‘ ind Attrac 
V. F. Calverton, introd. by Ernest Boyd [Liveright cant ta Wee _ Greely, U. 8. A., third ed. [Secrib- 
nciples of Literary Criticism, by I. A. Richards [ Har Ya4, DY Mi n srecly, S , thi Lt 1 
ies from Ten Literatures, by Ernest Boyd [Scribner Th, = Betas a Narraties Account of the Authars Ee 


] , . > r] = Vases, 7a, rra unt o 
ine Promenades, A Potpourri, by J. Brooks Atkinson rations into the More Remote Parts of the Libyan Desert and 


Knopf ; * Ne iene QT 1 Oa ing i eeeieien, Ee 
nard Shaw, by Edward Shanks [Holt—Writers of the Day] oe eres a Ee eee Geen, bey 2. OS, ee 
é oe S mbassadors, and Other Essays, by J. J. Jusse- A ser S France, by Louis Wright Simpson [Buffalo: Otto 
ttle . f adel . , . F Q . ibrich 0.) : 
| 7. dg ab Friendship, ed. by Jose ph Morris and 8t. Clair So You're Going to Italy! Ar d If I Were Going . ith Tou The ‘ 
4 Susser Parish, by Thomas Geering, with an introd. by Are the Things I'd Invite You to Do, by Clara E, Laughlin 
Arthur Beckett [Houghton] [Houghton] 
Table-Talk of G. B. S., Conversations on Things in General 17 
etween George Bernard Shaw and His Biographer, by Archi nal 
tld Henderson (Harper ] The Bolshevik Myth (Diary 1920-1922), by Alexander Berkman 
ew Presentation of the Prometheus Bound of Aischylos, uere- Liveright ] 
is Set Forth the Hidden Meaning of the Myth, by James The Anti-Climar, The Concluding Chapter of My Russian Diary 
Morgan Pryse [pub. in Los Ange les} ‘The Bolshevik Myth’’, by Alexander Berkman [N y M.I 
] Common Reader, by Virginia Woolf [Harcourt] Fitzgerald] 
Edith Wharton, by Robert Morss Lovett [McBride Modern Gallipoli, by John Masefield, illus., with a new preface [Mac- 
\merican Writers] millan]. 
ing the Anchor, by William McFee [Doubleday] The Speckled Domes, Episodes of an Englishm in's Life in Russia, 
Defense of the Child by French Novelists, by Clifford Stetson by Gerard Shelley [Scribner 
rker, Ph.D. [Menasha, Wis.: Geo. Banta] : 
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Women of the Caesars, by Guglielmo Ferrero [Putnam] ) DELI ER ANYWHERE 
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any book in print, supplied at book- 
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Poetry Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
fe ‘ ; filled promptly. Send for free copy 
- Yo +; An American Anthology, compiled by Williar “BOOKS OF THE MONTH" maga- 
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el and Other Poems, by Robert Gilbert Welsh, preface by AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


( NE always wonders if there is any good 

reason Christ. As 
hey appear, like all books, some are marked 
with the tag of useless or indifferent, but 
others earn their right to existence not so 
much by new facts disclosed as by a method 
of treatment which wins its peculiar circle of 
readers and claims new students of the life of 
the Master. ‘“‘The Man Christ 
Century) will command wide attention and 
win its range of followers. Dr. W. J. Daw- 
author of ‘“‘The Autobiography of a 
Mind”’, has written a life of Christ in terms 
It is not a theological 
study, but ‘‘a portrait drawn from the 
Scriptures, and enriched by the Author’s 
travels in the Holy Land. It will thrillthe 


for another life of 


Jesus”’ 


son, 


of the modern mind. 


en 
A ‘‘find”’ for anyone seek- 


ing a new approach to the 


gospel story. 


THE STORY 
OF JESUS 


Thomas W. Graham, Editor 





A composite gospel — the complete 
record of Matthew, Mark and Luke 


woven into a single story. Dr. 





Moffatt’s popular translation has 
been used. 
Cloth, $1.50 
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man secure in his belief, and is a direct of- 
fering to the spiritually hungry.’’ The book 
is brilliantly written, but most human in its 
spirit of understanding, and sympathetic i: 
It can hard] 
fail to fascinate its readers. Naturally ther 
will be those to differ with it, but there wi 
be more to be greatly helped by it. The 
book is fully illustrated with reproductions 
from the masters, the originals of which hang 
in Dr. Dawson’s own library. There are 
thirty chapters in the four hundred and 
fifty pages of this ‘‘vivid portrait of the 


its grasp and interpretation. 


Savior’’. 


Rarely does the reviewer choose to crib the 
publisher’s jacket comment 
pride, and there is seldom the slant whic! 
conveys the impression but 
‘‘Next Year in Jerusalem”’ (Boni, Liveright 
proves the exception. The book was written 
by Jerome and Jean Tharaud, translated by) 
Madeleine Boyd. The jacket reads: ‘‘ This 
book begins with three impressions of current 
religious beliefs in Jerusalem. The first is 
that of orthodox Catholics around the tomb 
of Jesus; the second is the Jews around the 
foundations and ‘wall’ of Solomon’s Tempk 
and the third is around the Mosque of Omar 
In contrast to the ‘wall’ and its immens¢ 
connotations, there is given in the last 
chapter a clear study of a settlement of 
turned Jews. The Zionist Jews are moder! 
and sceptical and look toward a future 
culture and light as against tradition 
ritual. The book is not against Zionism, | 
questions the wisdom of attempting to real 
that ideainthisday. The book is done v 
sympathy and beauty, and it is difficult 
describe in a short paragraph the importa: 
and consequence of this book to the Jew 
world. Itis not propaganda ora tract, it 
book of rare beauty, understanding ar 
interpretation.’’ 


as a matter ol 


reviewer's 
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A very readable book is ‘‘From Over the 
Missionary Education Movement 

It is a study of the Mexicans in the United 
States by Vernon Monroe McCombs, super- 
intendent of the Latin American Mission of 
Methodist Episcopal Church with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. For the past four- 
teen years he has been supervising the work 
his church in the southwest among im- 
migrant Mexicans and other immigrants. 
He has traveled in Mexico and is especially 
qualified to interpret those who have come 
‘‘from over the border’’. In his fore- 
ord the author states that in writing this 
book he had two main purposes: ‘To put 
nto Home Missions the thrill of the great 
adventure such as is rightly felt in the realm 
of foreign missions. These strangers within 
our gates are an unexplored field awaiting the 
Columbus who will ‘Sail on, and on’ to 
he New World of helping these less fortunate 
eighbors to help themselves. Second, to 
stimulate new friends to define action. The 
startling facts of this Home Missionary book 


Border’’ 


to us 


be credited by the reader 

ut the half has not yet been told, either of 
conditions, or of results obtained.’’ It is a 
simply written treatise and for that very rea- 
son it its stirring story with much 
ippeal. 
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Here is indeed a religious book by 
Christian spirit. 
Little, Brown 
eared first last August as an article in “‘ 
lantic Monthly’. It at once stn 
yme and created a demand which has 
lted in the In this modern essay on 
iyer the author states, ‘‘I do not wish the 
thod prayer) here described to be- 
a formula. I offer it rather an 
of and windows through 
may find liberties from 
the things which bind, 
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book. 
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The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis ‘Stocking, E.M- 
and William Wesley Totherch, 
A. 


A book for Christian 
business men that is in- 
spiringthousandsinthe 
business world today. 


Frontispiece, cloth, $3.50 De Luxe, $5.00 Postage | 5c- 
THE MAESTRO COMPANY, Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 
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Some of the Most Important 


RECENT BOOKS 
ON EVOLUTION 


Man and the Attainment 
of Immortality 


JAMES Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Pro- 
fessor Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 

A convincing book which presents the best scientific 
thought on the subject of evolution. A complete study 
of man from his animal ancestry to his vision of God. 

32 Illustrations. Net, $2.25 


= 
Evolution and Redemp- 
7. 
tion 
REV. JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 
Dr. Gardner is interested more 
Christ life than he is in the debate about man 
monkey A fine example of how scientific 


may be used in the preaching of the Gospel. 
Net, $1.60 


The Paths That Lead to 
God 


WILBUR FISK TILLETT, Vanderbilt University. 
Dean Tillett thinks that John Wesley might have 
been an evolutionist had he lived in our day. The 
chapter on Evolution and God is a splendid defense of 


the man who believes in God and evolution. 
Net, 


Scientific Christian 
Thinking 


HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON, Ph.D., D.D. 

Phe ves that the 
may be ethod of carry 
program, but that 
point to epochal creative ac 
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thought 
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$4.00 
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ing forward his creation 
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ts, especially in the creation 
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process 


Net, $1.25 


Evolution at the Bar 


PHILIP MAURO. 
With the 


of evolution 


of the jurist he arraigns the arguments 
at the bar of truth and convicts them 
This is no half-way book. It 
ympromise 


skill 
ists 
honesty. 


of dis recog- 


es no co 


Net, 75 cents 
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REV. LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D., Hamma Divinity 
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At Your Religious Book Store 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


DORAN 
20,8) ©) 


n writing to adv 





AMONG THE 


and expand a bit to meet the ever-ex- 
panding love of God. Let me stand in 
the market place with the physical culturists 
and demand, as they demand, fifteen minutes 
of your time every day for two months. 

You will find yourself in a friendly universe, 
where religion will no longer be a thing to be 
believed or disbelieved, a thing to be worn or 
cast off, but where religion will be a part of 
life as blood is a part of the body.”’ 


‘*Poetry from the Bible”’ (Dial), edited 
by Lincoln MacVeagh, contains ‘‘the most 
beautiful and famous Biblical 
poetry from the Riddle of Lamech and the 
Songs of Moses and Deborah to the Canticles 
of Saint Luke’’. The text followed is, in 
the main, that of the Revised Version. It is 


passages of 


in verse form and is presented in one of 
those convenient little volumes which seem 
to make poetry more intimate 


as it should 
be. 


“The Revelation of Man” (William S. 
Rhode Co.) by Jutta Bell-Ranske is pro- 
duced under the auspices of the Progressive 
Forum. The author in his foreword says, 
‘*It is ignorance of the fundamental laws of 
life that is at the root of allevil . . . through 
careful analysis of his own conditions, man 
shall be forced to realize that his physical 
body is but the medium of an inner self that 
demands an entirely changed attitude of 
life it is consequently essential that he 
should begin to turn his attention to the 
invisible source which is the means of his 
re-enforcement.’’ There are twenty seven 
chapters dealing with ‘‘The New Con- 
sciousness’’, ‘‘The Electrons of the Body”’, 
‘The Nervous System’’, ‘‘Psychology and 
Its Limitations’, ‘‘The Battle Fields of 
Life’’, ‘‘Religion’’, ‘‘ The Meaning of Chris- 
tianity’’, with other chapters leading up to 
“The Revelation of St. John with the 
Key to the Apocalypse”’ 


Further treasures of Jewish literature, 
made available through the Schiff Library of 
Jewish Classics, come to us in the second vol- 
ume of thisseries. In this volume, selections 
of the religious and secular poetry of Jehudah 
Halevi, one of the greatest Jewish poets, have 
been translated by Nina Salaman, a dis- 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


tinguished translator of Hebrew poetry, 
whose previous translations have been done 
under her maiden name of Nina Davis 
‘*Selected Poems of Jehudah Halevi’’ (Jewis! 
Publication Society of America) includes the 
Hebrew text and the translation on oppo- 
site pages. There are four divisions: ‘‘ The 
Journey to Zion’’; ‘‘ Love and Bridal Songs’”’; 
‘Poems of Friendship’’; ‘Devotional 
Poems”’. 


There is startling truth in ‘Empty 
Churches’’ (Century) by Charles Josiah 
Galpin; truth which is not pleasant to read: 
truth about the money spent to keep compet- 
ing churches alive; about the great areas 
without churches; about the changes in rural! 
life affecting church attendance and church 
maintenance; about the pastor’s pittance 
salary; about many things which few of us 
realize but which have great significance for 
this country’s future. ‘‘ More than four mil- 
lion farm children in America are virtual 
pagans. ... In seventh of our rural 
communities there are no churches at all.”’ 
The book is a scientific and sympathetic 
analysis of the forces which are emptying 
our churches and of the remedies which will 
fill them again. It should be read by every- 
body who can buy or borrow a copy and who 
is in any way interested in the America of 
tomorrow. 


one 


A drama in four episodes taken from the 
life of the first translator of the Bible int 
English is ‘‘Tyndale’’ (Century) by Parker 
Hord. The book is dedicated to the four 
hundredth anniversary of the first printing 
of the New Testament in English (152: 
1925). The drama deals with the interest- 
ing characters and events surrounding Wil- 
liam Tyndale and his translation. 


The injunction to ‘‘Cheer up” often 
the opposite effect, but it is not unlikely t! 
“The Patient’s Book”? (Catholic Hosp 
Association) by Edward F. Garesché, S. 
M.A., LL.B., will prove helpful in 
“thoughts of cheer, consolation, encour 
ment and information for the sick especi: 
in hospitals’. It is a small, clear t 
volume, which admirably fits its purpose 


W. J 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Ratee and full information sent upon application 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need help in 


marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 


for books, short stories, articles and 

verses, and I have a special depart- 

ment for plays and motion-pictures. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 

135 East 58 Street a : Ye af 

New York City 

SEND TODAY (3220's copy o 

WRITER'S DIGEST, 

America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled with 

practical article by leading writers. Will help you 

write and sell stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 

718 Butler Building CINCINNATI 
Book, $2.50. How to Writea Short Story, 65c. What 


Books Bock, s2:5 
Editors Want, 25c. Catalogue 30 others. Also per- 
for sonal service in criticism of manuscripts and advice 
. as to markets. Correspondence invited 
Writers *JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau for Writers. (*Former editor of The Editor), Franklin, Ohio 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The Writer's 





Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee — Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue 


Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY > 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 
Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street 





New York, N. Y. 
Club members: 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, s*.::0e". 


preparing special articles, 
papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited 
to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 
AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
$1.00 per Thousand Words 
FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown Pennsylvania 


al a 


Manuscripts Typed—50 Cents 


per thousand words. Prompt and neat work. 


CLAYTON SCHLEGEL 
1617 Sth Street ; Rock Island, III. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed accurately and promptly returned, one carbon 
copy, 50c per 1,000 words, return postage paid. 


LOUELLA D. Lowe, 





926 B Street, S. W., Washington, D. C 


eneneeeeeeneneneeeneceneeeenceeececeeeecencesteceecegeeette 
Professional Training for Writers 


Technique of novel and short story - Psycholog- 
ical analysis of writers’ abilities - Constructive 
criticism of manuscripts - Advice on Marketing. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
SEES ESS EE ESSE eee bese eee eee ee 


Rerecerereeeeseeetete 
Waebeeassdesacecaaas 


- 
< 





WRITERS! 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, typed, marketed. Fifteen years’ ex- 
erience as editor and consultant adviser to successful authors and 
eading publications. Prompt, careful work. 


PETERS WORKSHOP 31 Landscape Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 








You 


will find it profitable to advertise on this page 
if you have any product or service that will aid 
writers. Rates and full information will be sent 
upon request. 


THE BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Ave., New York 





AUTHORS Make your manuscripts pay by hav- 
ing us type, revise, criticise and 
market them. Professional authors’ 

typist. Competent service. Reasonable rates. Write us. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, Pa. 





AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 
experience as author and editor, and active contact 
with publishers at your service. (See ‘“‘Who’s Who.”’) 


J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
15 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail fom DR. RICHARD BURTON. His students 

making big money. Individual personal correction of 

your lessons. A real course of training — not a cut and 

dried affair. Also Special Criticism Service on your 

stories by Dr. Burton personally. Ask for FREE BOOK 

Dr. Richard — ‘Short-Story Writing,” special low rate, and Profit 
Burton Sharing Plan 


Laird Extension Institute, 301 Laird Building, Minneapolis Minn. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 


offered here. 


‘‘Jane Eyre”’, in both the first and second 
editions, is a rare book, and this work of 
Charlotte Bronté’s commands high prices in 
the auction rooms. M. L. Parrish, the well 
known Philadelphia collector, has recently 
discovered that in the second edition there is 
a change from the text correctly printed in 
the first edition. This occurs on page 298 of 
Volume II, where the reading is ‘‘Compare 
these clear eyes’’ in the second edition. In 
all other respects the page is identical with 
that in the first edition. The repetition of 
words gives a “‘point”’ to collectors of first 


or rather second) editions. 


The demand for modern first editions still 
continues among the booksellers, although 
the auction season has closed. It looks as 
though this demand would continue through 
another season, and there is a probability 
that many of the sales of 1925-6 will be 
devoted to the works of contemporaries. 
Nevertheless the demand for rare first edi- 
tions of the Victorian authors is unabated, 
and prices for exceptional items continue to 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED 


of every description thoroughly searched for and found expe- 


We specialize in English editions. Imperfect sets 

completed. First editions supplied. Genealogies, family and 

town histories furnished. Back-numbers of all magazines 

supplied. No charge or obligation for this service. 
Descriptive circulars free on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. B. 


ditiously. 


New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT 
We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors Catalogues free 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed 
FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


Please men 


All these dealers invite correspondence. 


The monthly lists of ‘booksellers’ 
wants”’ in first editions of modern authors 
give James Branch Cabell, Henry James, 
Mark Twain, Gertrude Atherton, and H. G. 
Wells as the five leaders. These positions 
mean little, however, since a collector who 
wants one of Cabell’s works might send his 
list of desiderata to a dozen different dealers, 
each of whom would place an advertisement 
in the ‘‘ Books Wanted”’ lists. 


soar. 


A Kipling first edition is to be published 
this year by the Rowfant Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, that 
lovers which 
which recently celebrated its thirty third 
birthday. No details are available yet, but 
a new Kipling first edition is bound to be 

The Rowfant 
an unpublished 


vigorous organization of book 


owns its own clubhouse and 


eagerly seized by collectors. 
Club has also under way 
Locker manuscript which will be one of the 
season’s publications. 


It will be gratifying to collectors to | 
that the index to the second ten volumes 
‘*Book Auction Records” will be 
within a comparatively short 
publication of the first volume of the inde 


issué 


time. The 


covering the auction records of inglish sales 
for the first ten years of the publication 
this quarterly, dragged along through 
war and was issued about ten years late. 
is possible that in future the cumulated ind 
may be issued at five year periods. It is st 
more gratifying to American collectors 
know that the new volume of ‘‘ Book Pric: 
Current’’, which contains the Americ 
records of prices of books at auction, is abo 
ready for issue, and will be in time for 
during the season of 1925-6. 
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INVISIBLE WOUNDS By Frederick Palmer | 


Author of ‘“‘The Last Shot,’’ “‘The Vagabond,” etc. 


During the war flesh wounds healed but there were wounds of the mind which endured. Here 
is an exquisite love story of a man and woman who found a cure, $2.00 


AZ, 
$ ; ‘ s i i + 
A rousing tale of New Yorke Towne in 1703, of pirates, treasure hunters 
| 4 
H ‘ 


and impassioned lovers, of a lovely and wise lady and a mysterious ‘‘Shadow 
Captain” relentlessly pursuing his course with flashing sword. $2.00 


THE SHADOW CAPTAIN By E. B. and A. A. Knipe } 


SPANISH SUNLIGHT By Anthony Pryde 


Author of ‘‘ Marqueray’s Duel,’ ‘ Nightfall,”’ etc. 


Spain, land of striking contrasts, of utter gaiety and cunning cruelty, of delicate coquetries, and 
violent passions, is poured out upon these pages in a gorgeous flow of color and life. $2.00 


THE DOGS OF WANT By Lucas Malet 
Author of ‘‘The History of Sir Richard Calmady,”’ etc. 


Seven people, accidentally brought together, are plunged into emotional conflicts where con- 
science has little power to right matters. A living study of human joy and pain. $2.00 


LIFE’S LITTLE HOW TO PREPARE 
DAY : 7 : FOR EUROPE 
By Lady A. M. W. Stirling THE CULTURE By H. A. Guerber 


Author of ‘“‘William De Mor- A new edition of the hand- 
gan and His Wife,”’ ‘Coke of OF PERENNIALS book for prospective Euro- 
Norfolk.” etc. pean travelers, completely 
Delightful reminiscences and — and brought ys to 
. ate. 33.00 

anecdotes about continental 
celebrities. $6.50 and INDUSTRIAL PSY- 
OLD PINK ’UN CHOLOGY AND 


DAYS PRACTICAL THE PRODUCTION 

By J. B. Booth OF WEALTH 

Spicy information about un- FLOWER By H. D. Harrison 
. : a : A scientific investigation of 


conventional members of Lon- GARDENING methods of quantity produc- 


don Bohemian life up to the , ~ 
tion. 2.00 


Great War. Illustrated. $6.50 Sn Mittens OD. Chinait 
uy a ertne M-f. oOuc wT? &T! + ‘ 
CENTRAL AMERICA: 


LONDON ALLEYS, These two books on flower cul- N Paths i 
omar ‘ NeW aths in 
BY W AYS AND ture contain the most recent Ancient Lands 
T scientific advice for all flower d < 8 
COU RTS ; By L. E. Elliott, F. R. G. S. 


gardeners. Profusely Illustrated. 
By Alan Stapleton Per volume, $2.50 Valuable information on 
The byways of “Old London” War ent, boand 00 travel and business condi- 
charmingly pictured with 67 nei er a tions and delightful descrip- 
full-page pen and _ pencil tions of scenic beauty in Cen- 
sketches. $5.00 tral America. $5.00 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART 


A popular series of Art Monographs by eminent critics dealing with the work of modern artists. 
The new titles are RENOIR, by Francois Fosca; GAUGUIN, by Robert Rey; CEZANNE, by 
Tristan Klingsor; CLAUDE MONET, by Camille Mauclair. Each volume contains forty 
reproductions of the artist’s work. Per volume, $1.75 


By Dorothy M-P. Cloud 
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tinuitie 


Mr. Benchley continues his sparkling parody series 
Herb Roth 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 








WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQUIRE 


RELIGION FOR THE FAITHLESS 


Another remarkable philosophical essay from Irwin Edman, author of ‘‘Philosoy 





PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS 


James A. Creelman, the scenario writer, tells us more about the construction o 


and derives much entertainment from his own reminiscences 


THE NEW NOTE IN SOUTHERN LITERAT 


Du Bose Heyward, the southern poet, answers Richard Burton’s article on the li 
section of the United States 


GEORGE W. ALGER 


The noted author-lawyer answers Arthur Train, the noted author-lawyer, conc 
byways of gentlemen of the law. 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 





SUNDAY 


A short story by a new author, Fabian Mathey, illustrated by Edith Whitcomb Morrell. 






Published every month by 
Georce H. Doran Company 
PUBLICATION Orrice, 10 Ferry Street, Concorp, N. H 
EprroriaAL AND GENERAL Orrices, 244 Mapison Avenue, New York Crry 
Joun Farrar, Editor GRANT OVERTON, Associate Editor 
Canadian postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879 
Copyright, 1925, by George H. Doran Company, All rights reserved 
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A YOUNG AMERICAN’S FRIENDSHIP WITH ANATOLE FRANCE 


An intimate account of the great novelist by Edward Wassermann 


an American youth who spent 
much time with him 







George S. Hellman has selected anecdotes from his forthcoming biography of the great literary diplo- 
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The Reforging of Russia 


By EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 
Correspondent of the United Press in Russia in 1921 


\ new picture of Russia, taking up the story where most writers have left off. The contrast between this 
description of Russia since 1921 and Professor Sorokin's vivid picture of the preceding years in ‘‘ Leaves 
from a Russian Diary” is a side-light upon the tremendous vitality of the Russian national character. 
A realistic picture of the human aspects ot life in Russia; of how the ‘‘new economic policy” is affecting 
the people; of what constructive forces are at work; of how social institutions new and old have come 
through the Revolution; and, finally, of what evolution is to be looked for in the future. An absorbing 
relation of such facts as Americans need to know about Russia. $3.00 





Secret Societies and Subversive 
Novements 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER 
Author of *‘ The French Revolution,” ‘* The Chevalier de Boufflers,”’ etc. 


Every phase of human progress presents a dual aspect. Alongside of forces working for social and moral 
order, are others deliberately and secretly in opposition, which, gathering strength during centuries, have 
produced such explosions as the French Revolution and the Russian Revolution. So strongly has the 
author sensed this undercurrent of subversive movements that she has been impelled to the study of the 
relation of secret cults to revolutionary movements presented in this book. $7.00 


— 








New Volumes of the Broadway The Concise Etymological 





Translations 


— . 
Martial’s Epigrams 
lranslated by J. A. Pott and F. A. Wright. 
I'welve books of witty scathing criticism 
of the early Roman Empire in all its luxury 
and vice. $5.00 


Laclos’ Dangerous 


Dictionary of Modern English 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY 
A book of riches for the man who wishes to 
know more about the words we use in 
speaking and writing. The author is well- 
known from his ‘“‘Romance of Words,” 
etc. $3.00 


The Churches of Rome 


Acquaintances By ROGER THYNNE 


Iranslated by Richard Aldington. Lytton Of great assistance to those who wish to 
Strachey describes it as ‘‘a witty, scandal- improve their knowledge of these wonderful 
ous and remarkable novel revealing on every repositories of early and mediaval art. 
page a most brilliant and concentrated rhe book is interesting, well-informed and 
art.” $5.00 not in the least hackneyed. $5.00 


— | 











The Collected Essays and Papers of 
George Saintsbury 


Volume IV. Essays in French Literature 


It was an early essay on Baudelaire which first drew attention to Mr. Saintsbury’s fine gift for criticism 
and opened the way to literary success for him as a young man. That essay is in this volume with others 
on Flaubert, Chamfort and his enemy, Rivarol, Saint-Evremond, Renan, Quinet, Gautier and Anatole 
France, besides a group of men less known. Ease of diction, sureness of judgment, and wideness of outlook 
are as characteristic of these charming and valuable essays as they are of Mr. Saintsbury’s other volumes 
of which three are to be had in uniform binding. 4.25 














These books can be bought through any bookstore or direct from 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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New ‘Books —-Amusing and Informative 


The Roar 
of the 
Crowd 


By 
James J. 
Corbett 


“Gentleman Jim,” the 
famous heavyweight 
champion, the most pic- 
turesque and best-loved 
figure in all the history 
of the American prize- 
ring, tells the story of his 
rise and fall, a narrative 
with the thrill 

$2.50 


vibrant 
of living. 


Rocking Moon 


By Barrett Willoughby 


A breathless tale of adventure 
quite outside the commonplace 
by a writer whose work has 
begun to attract nation-wide 
attention. A novel comparable 
to Jack London’s best. $2.00 


Adventures 

in Criticism 
By Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch 


A new series of delightful 
essays by England’s most 
distinguished critic. It is 
uniform with the author’s 
previous works. #2.50 


NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 


and Times 
By Meade Minnigerode 


The author of “* The Fabulous Forties” 
writes of four interesting characters 
of early American History; Stephen 
Jumel, William Eaton, Theodosia 
Burr and Charles Genet. $2.75 


Women 
of the Caesars 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 
Author of “Greatness and Decline of Rome” 


Another new-styled biography des- 
tined to be as popular as “The Life 
and Times of Cleopatra” and “ Marie 
Antoinette.” £5.00 


The Copy Shop 


By Edward Hungerford 
The unusual and often humorous 
adventures of a guileless young 
man who comes to the city to 
make his way and finally breaks 


into the newspaper world. $2.00 


ALL BOOK-SELLERS 
or direct from the 
PUTNAM STORE 


2West45thSt.,N. Y. just West of 5th Ave. 


where the books of all publi shers 
may be bought at retail 


AT 


SONS, Publishers 


W ith Pencil, 
Brush, and 
Chisel 


By 
Emil Fuchs 


An intimate record of the 
artist's experiences with 
famous of 
our day. With many fine 
and unusual illustrations 
such the death bed 
portrait of Queen Victoria 
and week-end parties of 


Edward VII. 


personalities 
as 


$7.50 


Backfurrow 
By G. D. Eaton 


A powerful story of American 
farm life, tragic and beautiful 
in its implications. A rare, ve- 
racious piece of work. 

$2.00 


The Complete 
Limerick Book 
Edited by 
Langford Reed 
An hilarious collection of 
Limericks, classics, 
and a great number of new 
ones by prominent au- 
thors. Illustrated by H 

M. Bateman. 


some 


LONDON 
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THINGS ee 
SHOULDN’T TELL 


The New Book of Gossip by the Author of 
“UNCENSORED RECOLLECTIONS” 


Swinburne unwisely opened his door. Without stood that formidable Amazon, 
Adah Isaacs Menken, wife of a pugilist and chére amie of old Dumas. Now, 
she informed the bashful poet, she had come to Paris to love him. What 
happened is racily told in this startling book. Disraeli in his green velvets, 
Eugene Sue in a bright pink waistcoat, Ismail Pasha (Khedive of Egypt) in 
ght lilac trousers, and other sartorial freaks of the time share the reader’s 
interest with Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Lizt, Chopin, Count Bismarck, 
Lord Beresford and dozens of other celebrities whom the author knew in- 
timately. The stories are brilliantly told. The author rocked England and took America by storm with 
his first Book of Gossip. This second is even more daring. Illustrated with famous cartoons from London 
Vanity Fair and rare contemporary prints. Large octavo. $4.50 


J. M. BARRIE: A Study in Fairies and Mortals LIPPINCOTT’S 
By PATRICK BRA YBROOKE, Author of “Gilbert Keith Chesterton,” “Some Thoughte SOCIOLOGICAL 


1 Hilaire Belloc This sympathetic interpretation by a professed lover of Barrie is 


particularly timely in view of the revival of ‘Peter Pan” on stage and screen. It deals 
with the plays in detail and discusses the Barrie humor and philosophy. $2.50 SERIES 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BUSHONGO Books that apply scien- 


By E. TORDAY. A “‘thrillfull’’ account of adveniures among curious African tribes, the tific methods to social 
1 of whose terrible national arm, the shongo, gives them the nickname, “Bakuba, the 

eople of the lightning;"’ yet who, after the hunt, listen to Bangongo and Luba animal thought 
s unc aanily reminiscent of our “‘Br'er Rabbit."’ 27 Illustrations and a map. $5.00 


Edited by Edward Cary Hayes 


MEXICO IN REVOLUTION University of Illinois 


By Cc HARL OTTE CAMERON. Huge sombreros and old Spanish churches, Aztec ruins CRIMINOLOGY. By Edwin H, 
nd gushing oilwells, murder, theft and pillage on every road and highway are these fair Sutherland. An_ analysis of 
res of Mexico? Mrs. Cameron's book tells the true story of her personal experiences criminality in the light of recent 


observations during an actual stay in Mexico City. With numerous illustrations. $5.00 developments in the science of 
human behavior. $3.50 


ANYTHING BUT THE TRUTH * GLASSES. By | Herbert. A. 
Miller. “he psychology of dom- 


The New “Fleming Stone’’ Detective Story tae eat Geen tea 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Truth may be more painful than uncertainty. Behind the cpneenats demiiedtil sor came mae 
er of Austin Eldridge lurked a tragedy so bitter it seemed best those interested should ae ee ee ee 
aan but the truth.” $2.00 N. y Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
r ‘anything > A sociological analysis of Revolu- 
tion, in the light of the Russian 


Revolution especially. $3.00 


THE SIGN OF EVIL ' a aed ane 
One Detective Story in a Hundred MEldridge. A naturalistic inter- 


pretation of the Labor Movement 

By ANTHONY WYNNE. A malignant token linked with inconceivable evil puts a in relation to the state $2.00 
ter touch to the crime of this extraordinary tale. The story is tense with dre ad and 

the reader almost fears to solve $2.00 POPULATION PROBLEMS. By 

Edward B. Reuter. An en- 

lightening book on the facts of 


LOUIS BECKE—Uniform Edition ONS basa ee 


New Issues: YORKE THE ADVENTURER $2.00 ' a al —s 
‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A SUPERCARGO $2.00 SOCIAL WORK IN THE LIGHT 
Island experts say that Louis Becke ‘‘gets’’ the atmosphere of the South Seas better OF HISTORY. By Stuart A. 


y other popular writer The magic spell of the Pacifi the gleam of atolls, the Queen. The first study of social 


f palm and pandanus grove lures with all the romance of remote islands and work in historical perspective. “ 
$2.0 


waters 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


KB LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
London PHILADELPHIA Montreal 
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~On Sale March 5 ~ 


ARROW- 
SMITH 


A profoundly interesteng work of fiction, 
in its conception, in the vitality of its 
characters, and in the tender sympathy 
of its love story. It is the greatest novel 


By 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


For two and a half years Mr. Lewis has 
been working on ARROWSMITH. Ie 
will be the most important book of 
1925. He has swept into the current 
of Martin Arrowsmith’s life the sub- 
stance of a dozen ordinary novels. 


Author of ‘‘Main Street’’ 
and ‘‘Babbitt’’ 


‘*Sinclair Lewis is conspiring with the 
spirit of the times to become the most 
interesting and important novelist in 
America.”’ Stuart P. Sherman. 
‘*Sinclair Lewis is one of the major 
prophets of our time.”’ William Allen 
White. 


~Order Now + $2.00 ~ 


Send for SINCLAIR LEWIS by Oliver Harrison 
10 Cents 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 





Without doubt the 
most distinguished 
novel to appear in 
1924 in either Eng- 


land or -America. 


E. M. 


Forster’s 


A 
PASSAGE 
TO: 
INDIA 


‘“*The best novel of the year.”’ 


N.Y. Eve. Post. 


a ae 


Its Record! 


Ist printing — August 

znd printing August 
3rd printing — August 
September 
October 
October 

- November 


December 


4th printing 
sth printing 
6th printing 
7th printing 
8th printing 
gth printing — December 
roth printing December 


11th printing — January 


Yr? 


Everywhere $2.50 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL 


Collected and edited 
By Chauncey Brewster Tinker 2 vols. Net $10.00 


Professor Tinker has added, from a multitude of sources, 
over one hundred letters never before printed. The result is 
a picture of Boswell unlike anything we have hitherto 
possessed. 


THE SWALLOW BOOK 


‘By Ernst Toller 
English Version by Ashley Dukes Net 85c 


Toller is one of the more eminent of the new school of 
European dramatists sometimes called ‘“Expressionists.” 
This little book is a poem in free verse suggested by the 
sight of two swallows who nested in his cell to which he 
was confined for his participation in the abortive Bavarian 


“Red” Outbreak. 


RESTORATION COMEDY, 1660-1720 
By Bonamy Dobree $2.00 


“Mr. Dobrée writes penetrating and detailed criticism of 
the plays and contributions of these robust leaders of 
Restoration Comedy. His book is a pleasant and useful 
introduction to one of the great Periods of dramatic 


writing.”’— Theatre cArts Monthly 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN DONNE 


By Evelyn Simpson Net $5.00 
Presents a sketch of Donne’s life, character and thought, 
and all Donne’s prose works, together with a hitherto 
unpublished sermon. 


THE RETROSPECT 
OF FRANCOIS VILLON 
By George Heyer $1.50 


Mr. Heyer’s translation is one of the most remarkable of 
recent years. French and English are given on opposite 
pages. Francois Villon, born in 1431 was one of the greatest 
of French Poets. 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC 
By Gilbert Murray Net $4.70 


The third edition of this notable piece of criticism; a work 
now recognized as a classic. It has been carefully revised 
and contains much new material as well as careful cor- 
rections of the old. 

“A standard work on the origins of Homer, enlarged by 
the addition of historical material.””—Wation. 


MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE IN ENGLAND 
By Laura A. Hibbard Net $3.50 


“A volume that will be indispensable to students of middle 
English literature. Her work has been done with careful, 
critical accuracy. Her book will be indispensable to the 
professed student of mediaeval romances.’’— 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


Speaking of the World’s 
(Classics Series the N. Y. 
Evening “Post says: 


“We have always had a special affec- 
tion for this series of reprints. They 
perhaps, the handiest of the 
handy volumes. The type is always 
The covers bend cozily to the 
hand. The b.nding is serviceable ; in- 
deed, durable, for books as iron. We 
have never tired, and this is no small 
point, of the delight of using the nar- 
row red tape marker. Besides, these 
little Oxford books are very cheap, 
and the selection of the contents uni- 
formly readable and important.”’ 


are, 


good. 


LeATEST cADDITIONS 


THE MISFORTUNES OF 
ELPHIN AND CROTCHET 
CASTLE 


By T. L. Peacock Neit 80c 


These two novels are now for 
the first time combined in one 
volume. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 
Written by himself. Edited 
By John Bigelow Nett 80c 
poe ng from the original manu- 
script. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By Leo Toistoy Nett 80c 


The Kreutzer Sonata is probably 
the most famous, the most gen- 
erally read of all Tolstoy’s novels. 
It deals with his mature view of 
sex relations. 


HARD TIMES 


By Charles Dickens Nett 80c 


Another addition of Dicken’s 
novels to the World’s Classics 
series. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHN STUART MILL 


Nett 80c 
Additional material, hitherto un- 
published, has been added to 
this volume of the World’s Clas- 
sics series. 
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MOCKBEGGAR 


keeps you intoxicated with 
its brilliance. Every pase iS 
witty, epigrammatic, clever. 


MOCKBEGGAR 


will sweep the country. It is 
a joy to read, to talk about. 
It is the cleverest novel in 
many moons, and its author is 
one to watch. 


srockbege ss 


MOCKBEGGAR 
is a novel in which the epi- 
grammatic lustre is matched 
with an emotional power that’ 
rings absolutely true 


MOCKBEGGAR 
is about some men and a 
woman of today who spill the 


wine of life with a gallant ges- 
ture. $2.00 


A Novel by 


LAURENCE W 


SAINTE-BEUVE 
By Lewis Freeman Mott 


The first full biography of the greatest of 
French literary critics. Sainte-Beuve in it 
appears as a singularly human, picturesque 
figure, seen in the setting of his times and his 


MEYNELL 


THE SHIP OF SOULS 
By Emerson Hough 


This new novel by the author of ‘“The Cov- 
ered Wagon"’ and ‘‘North of 36"’ is a vigorous 
story of the far North and of men lonely in 


the wilderness, the pioneers of today. $2.00 


great friendships. Portrait. $5.00 


A STUDY OF THE 
MODERN DRAMA 
By Barrett H. Clark 


This book covers the entire range of the mod- 


j 


and bibliog- 


raphies ot dramatists and outlines of their 


ern drama of Europe, England and the Unite 
States, including biographies, 


plays. $3 5 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE VIOLIN 


Preface by Eugene Ysaye 
A notable book that contains con- 


accurate information on 
20 
lated re 


cise and notable 
1 anc 


every conceivable subject re 


to the violin. Illustrated. $5 : 
Steele, 


AZRAEL AND — 


new volumes, 


OTHER POEMS 
By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


Preface by Charles Hanson Towne 
Collected verse of a poet or notable 
gifts, who died an heroic death 
last year. $1.5 


apiece 


and have your name on 


ONE 
By Alberto Bachmann D. Appl 


specializ 
of one-act 


plays 
Millay, 


group has 
Send for 


By Dorothy 


LAST YEAR’S NEST 
A Beckett Terrell 


A novel of the eternally youthful widow, 


her young husband, 
— a situation fraught with danger. 


and her grown daughter 
$2.00 


THOMAS THE IMPOSTOR 
By Jean Cocteau 


A gallant story of a delightful “‘liar."’ $1.75 


ACT PLAYS 


cton and Company B 
in the publication 
To their 
list, already contain- 
by Tarkineton, 
Walker, 


Marquis and others, 


plays 


O'Neill, 


CHAUCER'S NU} 
AND OTHER ESS, 
y Sister M. Madeleva 


Significant prose essays by a Cath- 
olic poetess who is as happy in her 
remarkable study of the nuns of 
Chaucer's poem as in her paper on 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. $1.5 


continually adding 


issued 


An intereftinz neu 


just been 


descriptive 


receive new announcements 


MOSTLY MOON- 
added S H NE 
catalog By Madeleine Nightingale 


List to 


af §oc 


An altogether attractive volume of 
lyric verse by a poetess of fresh 
and imaginative charm $1.75 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


25 Bedford Street, London 
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ie Univervity | “for , ell Men 


‘The best and most important part of every man’s 
education is that which he gives himself.’’ — Gibbon 


Clear vision comes from clear thinking and clear thinking can come only from accu- 
rate knowledge and dependable information. Vague and inaccurate information is 
worse than none atall. Clear thinking based upon dependable facts marks the success- 
ful man — the man of decision and action. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is a 
Complete Reference Library, accurate, concise, authoritative. It covers the whole field 
of knowledge from the dawn of civilization to the present day. Fifteen minutes a day with 
Nelson’s will enable you to think clearly, to decide promptly, to be a leader among men. 


GET YOUR FACTS FROM NELSON’S 


Every subject on which man would be informed is changing constantly. Nine times out of 
ten, the information you want is of current issue — a topic of to-day. All Encyclopaedias except 
Nelson’s are deficient in this important and essential thing. The information which is obsolete 
is worse than none at all. You do not use a City Directory that is two years old. Why use an 
Encyclopaedia that is five or ten years old? Every six months all subscribers to NELSON’S re- 
ceive their Renewal Pages—250 pages or more— between 500 and 700 pageseach year. These 
include over 2,000 changes each year and keep NELSON’S perpetually accurate and down to date. 


This Wonderful Encyclopaedia Free Educational Reading Courses 


brings you the knowledge of the centuries. It stands Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in CIVICS AND 
ready to answer any conceivable question in any field of LAW, CIVICS AND POLITICS, LAW AND PROCE- 
knowledge. NELSON'S TREATS UPWARDS OF DURE, UNITED STATES HISTORY, BUSINESS 
1,000,000 TOPICS, has 500 maps in color and black and ECONOMICS, NATURE STUDY, AGRICULTURE 
white, and 7,000 illustrati ms to clarify the text, including AND HOME EC¢ YNOMICS are deceased by educational 
text cuts, colored plates, photographs, charts, etc. authorities to be equal to a college course and training in 


An International Editorial Staff —_ °° ° these departments. 


NELSON'S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF_ ENCY- Nelson’s Free Research Bureau 
CLOPAEDIA the Great American Reference Work — is SS 


published by one of the oldest and largest International FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL IN- 
Publishing Houses. The Editor-in-Chief is John H. Fin- tire cece ~ z “SPONDENCE.. Every 
ley, LL.D., L.H.D., Editor, New York Times; the Cana) FORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every 
dian Editor is Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G.. D.Litt purchaser of Nelson's is entitled to free membership in this 
LL.D., President of the University of Toronto; the Euro. Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt on any subject, 
pean Editor is Sir Henry Newbolt. Its staff of contributors old or new, write to this Bureau with the positive assur- 
includes men and women foremost in scientific, profes- ance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable 
sional and public life, who are themselves making history and most dependable information, 


ialeaiaiaiaieniessataianatana eran 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for 127 Years 
Originators of the Loose Leaf Reference System 


BOOKMAN. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


| Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, containing color maps, plates and photcgraphs, and full in- 
| formation how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson's 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and receive FREE Bookcase 
| and membership in Nelson's Research Service Bureau for Special 
Information. This must incur no obligation whatever on my part 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
FRENCH STYLE 
BOOKCASE FREE! 


Name 
Address 


City State 
(Adv. Copyright, 1925, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
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SOUT Ue Le UAANAGUTHAONA NEA SAAEDOOEE SAT AANENAL HATTA NGN DAC AEEAUER NSE BAA tHE 


The Conqueror 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


When Bill set out to conquer 
fate and the pulp industry he 
should have foreseen complica- 
tions when Judson Coker, who 
liked his whiskey and soda 
with ‘‘not too much water and 
about the amount of whiskey 
that would make a rabbit bite 
a bulldog,” decided to accom- 
pany him. y 


Osbert Sitwell 
Triple Fugue 


A collection of brilliant short 
stories eminently fitted to 
rank with the best of English 
letters today. $2.50 


> 


<4 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE 


Maurice Francis Egan 
A fascinating volume, replete with anecdotes of literary, social and 
political interest. ‘“‘It rivals in charm Lord Frederic Hamilton's 
memoirs,” says Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated, $4.( 


THE DIARY OF LORD BERTIE OF THAME: 
1914-1918 Edited by Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox 


With a Foreword by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 

The private Diary of the British Ambassador at Paris throughou it 

the Great War. “No one — even in a public which has be gun to weary 

of ‘war books’ — will deny either its interest or its importance.” 
~ Living Age. In Two Volumes with F rontispieces, Boxed. $10.0087 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
,/ UNITED STATES James M. Beck 


“He has dramatized the Constitution,” says the Hon. David Jay: 
Hill of this classic new account. A book of great insight and immediate 
importance. New Edition. $2.50 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN Thomas Burke¥*; 


a re ere 2 7 
Thomas Burke’s autobiography. ‘‘The naked truth of Mr. Burke’s 
chronicle is stranger than most fiction and far more fascinating. No 
novel of recent days is more filled with human material.” New 


York Times. $2.00RC; 


THE DINNER CLUB H. C. McNeile’ 


Twelve stories, each one a slice of life, by the author of ‘‘ Bulldog 


Drummond,” “ Bulldog Drummond’s Third Round,” etc. $2.0087 


A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER Marian Keith] 


Love and adventure in Canada, when that country was only a vast, 
desolate Beyond of mountains and of ice. $2.00%7 
HIPPY BUCHAN Ethel Boileau 
The story of a man who suffered at the hands of the women he loved. 


A novel in dialogue, modern, vivid and humorous. $2.008 


PIMPERNEL AND ROSEMARY 


Baroness Orczy§ 
A descendant of the famous “Scarlet Pimpernel”’ is the hero of this™ 
stirring tale of adventure and romance. $2.00 


MR AND MRS HADDOCK ABROAD 


Donald Ogden Stewart # 
“Decidedly the funniest book of the year.” — Boston Herald. The@i 


American Family from Main Street to Paris. Illus. by Herb Rot! a0 


THE OLD LADIES Hugh Walpole 


I ‘“ 
A truly remarkable novel, the best thing Walpole has ever done.’ It 
is a superb novel.”” — C hicago Tribune. $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


VISVVNDLDONALASSEVADUUADAGUNDUALONDRUAUEU AUS SOOO GUSUGUAUSORSANSEDLG DARA UN GRLEAR GEENA QULUDU ANNA ASgMAAAE AMAA LLL NN 
| ae TE OEE: A IE TTEE:  —— AANTEL LLL 
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Wy OUD, WUT: 
POSS FESS Ja 


SELLING BOOKS 
zn CHICAGO 


is a problem that has resolved itself into a few simple 
elementals, that astute publishers have learned and 
apply. 





The first factor in book selling in this amazingly 
concentrated and prosperous market, is to make the 
book known to the Chicago book consumers through 
their accustomed medium of literary information — 
‘‘The Book Page’’ of The Chicago Daily News. 

It is a fact important for authors, publishers and 
readers to bear in mind that The Wednesday Book 
Page of The Daily News practically revolutionized 
the business of literary criticism as theretofore con- 
ducted by American newspapers. 

Readers were quick to appreciate this new and 
lively force in literary affairs — and the publishers 
have not been slow to follow the readers, as the 
following comparative table of book advertising for 
the year 1924 will show, figures which but repeat 
the record of preceding years: 


LINEAGE OF BOOK ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO NEWS- 
PAPERS FOR THE YEAR 1924 


Agate Lines 


The Chicago Daily News 153,061 
i 3, re ios . 91,070 
The Daily Tribune “ . 88,244 
The Sunday Herald and Examiner eee 
The Sunday Tribune - ... 12,909 
The Daily Herald and Examiner .. 5,006 
The American........ pik 952 
The Journal. ... 360 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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HEARSAY 


four hitherto unpublished long 
short stories of 


Joseph. Conrad's 


are offered—including the. first story 
and the last story the, great master of 
novelists wrote. ($1.90) 


Send for our new 18-page reading ~ 
guide to Joseph Conrad’s works, 
containing the romantic story of 
Conrad’s life, a complete bibli+ © 
ography and beautifully illus-~ 
trated in colour by Edward 
A. Wilson. Fill out the 

attached coupon: 


s 


s 
s 


‘ 

‘ 
DOUBLEDAY, ‘, 
PAGE & CO., 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


‘ 
s 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Piease send me your 
biographical sketch of 
Joseph Conrad, illustrated 
by Edward A. Wilson. En 
closed is ten centsto cover cost 


Name - 


Address In Canada: 25 Rich 
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THE CONSTANT NYMPH 
by Margaret Kennedy” 


The most talked of novel in England. 
Selected by the London Times as one 
of the four most notable novels of 
1924. 


THE OLD FLAME 
by A. P. Herbert 


Punch’s funniest editor contributes 
his funniest book. Every home should 
have a copy. ($1.75) 


FOR THE MORNING 
by John Rassell McCarthy 


Poems of nature ‘“‘discovered’’ by 
q John Burrovghs. ($1.75) 


DUCDAM E—John Cowper Powys 


A powerful novel —and a masterly study 
of abnormal minds and ‘lives. ($2.) 


OVERH EARD—Stacy A umonier 


Thirteen exquisite tales by the author of 
‘*Miss Bracegirdle.’’ ($2.) 


oO. HENRY inch Stories for 1924 


The yeot’s best short fiction as selected 
by the Society of Arts and Sciences. ($2.) 


NOON—5by Kathleen Norris | 


An autobiographical sketch as delightful 


($1.) 


as Mrs. Norris’s famous novels. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


“ GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


mond St., W., Toronto 
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THE AMERICAN NATION —A History 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Complete in Twenty-Eight Volumes 


Subscription Price, $56.00 Our 


A history which summarizes all that is known about the American 
Nation; that traces its peoples back to their native soil; that tells 
of their struggles and triumphs —of what has made them to-day 
the most powerful nation on earth; a history written by the best 
authorities in the land. 





Following are some of the Titles and Their 
Distinguished Authors: 
Vol. I1— European Background 


Edward Potts Cheney, A.M., P: 
Pe 


of American History. By 
of History, University of 


Vol. i — Basis of American History 
A.M., M.D., President of Cornell University 

Vol. Ill — Spain in America. By Edward Gaylord Bourne, 
Ph.D., VP r of History, Yale I 

Vol. lt ee gee 5 in oth ks “oy Lyon Gardiner 
LL.D., 8 William and Mary Colleg 

Vol. xt - The Federalist System. >. John Spencer Bassett, 
Ph.D., f r of Ameri History, S 

Vol. xii — The Jeffersonian System. ‘By a Channing, 
Ph.D., essor of Hist Harvard University 

Vol. xii — The Rise. of American Nationality. By Kendric 
Charles Babcock, Ph.D., President of t} { { Ar 

Vol. XVI — —— and peeatinn. By Albert ‘Bushnell Hart, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Hist Harvard University 

Vol. XVII — Westward Extension. By George Pierce Garrison, 
Ph.D., Professor of His University of Texas 

Vol. XIX — Causes 7 the Civil War. By French Ensor Chad- 
wick, Rear-Admiral U. S. N , recent President of the Naval War College 

Vol. XXV — America As a World Power. By John Holladay 
Latane, Ph.D., Pr f His Washington and Lee University 

Vol. XXVI- National yt mesg Historically Traced. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of H ry, Harvard 


By Livingston Farrand, 


Tyler, 


Unive 

Vol. “XXVI — National Progress. By Frederic Austin Ogg, 
Ph.D., Prot f Political Sei I versity of Wisconsin 

Vol. XXVIII - - Aanigbe Index. C mantied by David M. Matte- 
son, A.M. 











When these sets are sold, the cheapest edition in print will be the 

regular cloth-bound trade edition at $63.00 net. You might think 

several times before buying this set, but at $18.50 it ought not 
take you long to decide. 


purchases made from 


Send us your name to be placed on our mailing list 
to receive our Bargain Book Catalogs as issued. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Established 18£ 4) 


118-120 East 25th Street, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 


Special Price, $18.50 


More than 2/, off the 
Subscription Price 


These brand new and 
packed in wooden boxes. The 
volumes are 5 by 7?{ inches in 
size and durably bound in dark 
red cloth with titles stamped in 
gold. Each is illustrated with a 
frontispiece and the type is clear 
and of good size. The set weighs 
40 lbs. packed for shipment. 


The Authors 


The notable array of talent drawn upon 
to write this set inc bamen college presi- 
dents and famous pre of history 
r twenty leading colleges and 


sets are 


fessors 
representing 
universities 
When the publishers offe 
remaining sets at such 
rY isped « 


we knew 


red us their few 
a reduction we 
ypportunity at once Fy 
th t many more people a 
r example than Gan ire sets 


How Can We Sell Them 
at This Price? 


We'll tell you how we can do it The pub- 
lishers have discontinued selling this sub- 
scription edition. They have another edition 
to sell at $63.00. This edition is identically 
the same in contents (except for a few un- 
important maps) as the set we are offer- 
ing you for $18.50! Just because the pub- 
lishers needed the space, and we were on 
hand when they mentioned the fact, you 
can save $44.50 from the price you would 
have to pay them to-day Here is your 
chance to round out 
your collection of aes 
Americana with B. 3-25 
this fine standard 
set. Butremem- / UNION LIBRARY 
ber that there is / ASSOCIATION 

ly a limite 
anys Sai 118-120 East 25th St., New York 


number left,so / 

to insure your Please send me a set of the 
order being / subscription edition of the 
filled send , AMERICAN NATION in 28 
in the cou- / volumes, bound in dark red cloth 
pon NOW! , It is understood that I may re- 
/ turn it should it prove unsatisfac- 
tory, and the money I paid for it 

willbe refunded 
Please put my name on your mailing 
ist to receive free your Bargain Book 

/ Catalogs as issued. 


/ 
/ Name 


/ Address 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


Belie ving that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an authori- 
tative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought toge ther re presentative com- 
miltees of authors, students, and critics to present for the use of women’s clubs an outline which 
will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Contemporary American Fiction 

see THE BOOKMAN for October, November, December, 1922, January, 1923 ; II. Conte mporary 
American Poetry (see THE BOOKMAN for March, April, May, June, July, August, 1923); III. 
Contemporary American Drama (see THE BOOKMAN from November, 1923 through July, 1924): 
IV. The Shori Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs on the 
historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a survey of the 
English field. . | 

THE BOOKMAN programs are formed, noi by the editors of this magazine but by a board of 
advice which has been organi zed to include name s from various lines of literary thought in Ame rica, 
o that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of advice is as follows: Mary 
Austin, the novelist; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl 
Van Dore n, one of the editors of “Tne Ce ntury’’; Mrs. a A. Mille r.. chairman of literature, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the ‘‘ Reader’s Guide” of “ The 
Saturday Review’’; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. Be rry, OJ the General Fede ration of 
Women’s Clubs. : 

The Editor of THE BOOKMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and to 
the best of their ability any question confronting any literary club Such que lions should be 
addressed ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN’S Lite rary Club Service”’ 


THE BooKx- ‘hort Stories of America. Robert L. Ramsa 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 


if ign fourth instalment of 


MAN’S study outline of the contempo- 
rary American short story treats of twelve References 
f 7 vejyere cet 


writers ol Stories ol Ideas ° I or a 0 The Deve lopment of the {merican Short Sto 
them as have published collections of stor- Frederick Lewis Pattee. HARPER. 
Our Short Story Writers. Blanche Colton W 
; . liams. Dopp, MBAD. 
sentative WOrkKS. The Book of the Short Story. Alexander Jessu 
As a general reference list we suggest: and Henry Seidel Canby. APPLETON. 
The Advance of the American Short Story. 
ward J. O’Brier Dopp, MEAD. 
The Short Story in English. Henry Seidel C: 
HOLT. 
Index to Short Stories. Ina Ten Eyck Firkin Short Story Writing for Profit. M 
H. W. WILSON. SMALL, MAYNARD 
The Best Short Stories of 1924 (and other years Short Story Writing N. B. Fagin. SELTZE 
Edward J. O’ Brien SMALL, MAYNARD How to Write Stor Walter B. Pitkin. H 
COURT, BRAC! 
Narrative Technique T. H. Uzzell. Harci 
athelanl, BRACE. 
‘ ; ; 4 Handbook on Story W riting. Blanche ( 
Representative American Short Stories. Alexandet Williams. Dopp, MEAD 
Jessup. ALLYN, BACON. A Manual of the Short Story Art. G 
The Best Short Stories of 1924, ete. Edward J MACMILLAN. 
O’Brien. SMALL, MAYNARD. The Art and the Business of Story Writing 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923. ter B. Pitkin. MACMILLAN. — 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE. Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Ar 
Thrice Told Tales. Blanche Colton Williams. vant Hoffman. BoBBs-MERRILL. 
Dopp, MEAD. Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. A 
Short Stories by Present-Day Authors. Raymond Sullivant Hoffman (editor). BoBss-ME! 
Woodbury Pence. MACMILLAN. Today’s Short Stories Analyzed. R. W 
The Stories Editors Buy and Why. Jean Wick. OXFORD. : 
SMALL, MAYNARD. Short Stories in the Making. 
Modern Short Stories. Frederick Houk Law. OXFORD. 
CENTURY. Writing the Short Story. J.B. Esenwein. H 
Contemporary Short Stories. Kenneth Allan HAYDEN, ELDREDGE. 
Robinson. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. Authors of the Day. Grant Overton. D¢ 
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More Interesting and Entertain- 
ing Than — the ‘Radio, Movies, 
Theatre, (‘ross-word ‘Puzzles 


IFFICULT, you say, to find anything that could be more interesting 
and entertaining? Well, can there be anything quite as interesting 
and entertaining as going behind the scenes with the contemporary au- 








thors—those whose works have found a permanent place in your home, and 7 
also who contribute so much to the pleasure in the movies, the theatre, and 
even on the radio. They are all in 
, Edited by John Farrar ; 
THE BOOKMAN is bringing to its columns writers, critics, artists, poets, 
novelists of international standing and reputation, because it seeks to pub- 
lish work of permanent merit, to select on its own account from the tre- \{ 
iS mendous output of the times such work as will survive the day it is written. 
Among the frequent contributors to THE BOOKMAN are: | 
D Hugh Walpole Dr. Joseph Collins v 
y Fannie Hurst Sophie Kerr rn 
Robert Frost Sherwood Anderson | 
\ Zona Gale Joseph Hergesheimer 
IP William McFee Hamlin Garland c 
it) John Erskine Irvin S. Cobb h) 
Heywood Broun Gertrude Atherton 
| Mary Roberts Rhinehart Stephen Benét | 
p ; Frank Swinnerton Robert Benchley ‘ 
Amy Lowell James Creelman 
| Carl Van Doren Christopher Morley | 
4 


yA Sy 
BA THE B®KMAN eat (\ 
| 244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
| 
ee For the enclosed $4.00 enter my subscription to THE BOOKMAN for 


15 months (news-stand price $7.50). 
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Consult the 
“Supreme cAuthority” 


r 
| whenever you want to know the meaning, 
use, spelling, or pronunciation of a word 
whenever you want to secure facts about 
some character in literature or life, some 
historical event, some geographical point 
whenever you need to verify some detail 
of science, art, industry, or other subject. 
| You will find 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam Webster 


a whole library in one volume, answering 

your questions about words, people, places. 

In its 2,700 pages are 451,000 entries, in- 

cluding 407,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 geo- 

grap yhical subjects, 12,000 biographical entries, 
100 valuable tables, 6,000 illustrations. 


Constantly Improved and Kept Up 
to Date. Copyright 1924. Thousands 
of New Words such as audio-frequency 
vitamin, paravane. New Gazetteer entries 
like Kenya, Vimy, Hejaz. New Biographical 
entries like Pershing, Hoover, Galli-Curci. 
Cross Word Puzzle workers should be equipped 


with Webster’s New International for it is use d as 
the authority by puzzle editors. 


FREE — If You Send the Coupon 
Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet, ““You Are the 
Jury,”’ and set of pocket maps. No cost or obligation 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass 
Send me without cost « bligation sample page « 
new of specimen pag f Webster’s New Inter 
— Dictionary on Regular an d India pay ers, 
ay u Are the Jury”’ and set of pocket n ar 
(B on rt 3 25 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT 
STORY 
Committee: Gerald H. Carson, Chairman; Henry 


S. Canby, Ellis Parker Butler, Maxwell Aley, 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 


III: Stories of Ideas (First Instalment) 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 


The Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. Mac- 
MILLAN. 1900. 

Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and 
Romances. MACMILLAN. 1900. 


This writer of southern stories was born near 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1849. He was educated 
at the Transylvania University and received his 
Litt.D. at Tulane and Kentucky Universities. 
He has taught in public and private schools and 
at the University of Kentucky. He has also been 
professor of Latin and higher English at Bethany 
College in West Virginia. Since 1886, however, 
he has given his entire attention to literature. He 
is unmarried. His best known work is a novel, 
“The Choir Invisible”, published in 1897. Mr. 
Allen’s short stories appear in “‘ Harper’s”’, “‘ The 
Century”, and other magazines. 


THOMAS BEER 


The author of that charming biography, 
“Stephen Crane’’, was born November 22, 1889, 
at Council Bluffs, lowa. He was graduated from 
Yale University in 1911 and was a student in the 
law school of Columbia University until 1913 
Mr. Beer enlisted in the field artillery of the 
United States army in 1917 and served on the 
staff of the 87th Division in France for six months 
He is unmarried and lives now in Yonkers, New 
York. His most recent novel is “‘Sandoval”’ 
His stories are to be found in “The Century” 
“The Saturday Evening Post’’, ‘‘ The Smart Set” 
etc. 

REFERENCES: 

The Best Short Stories of 1917. 

The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John Farrar. 

DORAN. 


ALICE BROWN 


Country Neighbors. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 1910. 
Meadow Grass, Tales of New England ! 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 1899. 


This New Englander, living now in Boston, was 
born December 5, 1857, in Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire. She was graduated from Robinso! 


sule 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
Just say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
4017 Blackstone Avenue Chicago, Ill., ! 


Please mention THE Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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Seminary, Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1876. 
Miss Brown was the winner of Winthrop Ames’s | 
$10,000 prize for her play ‘‘ Children of Earth” in 
1915. She has published numerous volumes of 
short stories and has been a contributor to “‘ The 
Outlook’”’, “‘Harper’s’’, “‘The Delineator’’, “‘ Pic- 
torial Review”, ‘‘Collier’s’, ‘‘The Woman’s | 
Home Companion”, and “ Harper’s Bazar’’. 
REFERENCE: 

Our Short Story Writers. 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Chivalry. MCBRIDE. 1921. 
Gallantry. HARPER. 1907. 

The Line of Love: Dizain des Mariages. 
1921. 


James Branch Cabell was born at Richmond, 
Virginia, April 14,1879. He was graduated from 
William and Mary College, where he taught 
French and Greek in 1896-97. He worked in the 
pressroom of the Richmond ‘Times’, and has 
been on the staff of the New York “ Herald” and | 
the Richmond “‘News’”’. He began contributing 
short stories to the magazines in 1902. He has 
conducted genealogical and original research work 
in America, France, Ireland, and England, and has | 
engaged in coal mining in West Virginia. He is 
an historian as well. Mr. Cabell is married and 
lives at Dumbarton Grange, Dumbarton, Virginia. 
His stories are to be found in “The Century”’, 
“Harper’s’’, ‘‘McClure’s”’, and “Collier’s’’. 
REFERENCES: 

Our Short Story Writers. 

The Literary Spotlight. 

DORAN. 


MCBRIDE. 


Edited by John Farrar. 


WILLA CATHER 


Alexander’s Bridge. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. 1912. 
See THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service for 
January, 1925.) 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


Fresh Waters. DUTTON. 1924. 


This editor-lawyer-diplomat was born August | 
5, 1881, in Worcester, Massachusetts. He re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Harvard in 1906, when he 
was admitted to the bar. He practised until | 
1917, and became editor of “‘Collier’s” in 1919. | 
Mr. Child has been United States ambassador to 
Italy, was the founder of the Council on Foreign 
Relations and chief representative of the United 
States at the conferences of Genoa and Lausanne, 
1922. He is the author of numerous novels, and 
his short stories are to be found in “‘ The Saturday 
Evening Post”, ‘Collier’s”, and “Pictorial 
Review’’. 





Become More Efficient 
Courses in Mathematics, Chemistry, Psy- 
chology, Education, Business and 40 other 
subjects command either High School or 
College credit. Start any time. 

The University of Chicago 
26 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘By Upton Sinclair 


A study of the world’s culture from an 
entirely new point of view. 

Who made the and why? 

Do the world’s great writers and artists 


“‘classics”’, 
serve the people? Or do they serve and 
glorify the ruling classes? 

The most revolutionary criticism of 
literature and the arts ever penned; at 
once a history of culture and a battle-cry. 


ie 
| 


George Sterling writes: “ You may not 
know everything, son, but you can sure 
d , 4 
turn out interesting stuff! 
400 pages, cloth $2, paper-bound $1, 
postpaid. 


With either “The Goose-Step” or “The 
Goslings”’, cloth $3, paper-bound $1.50, 
postpaid. 

UPTON SINCLAIR 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Racommmmaniaill 








Lucid 
Readable 


Illuminating 


JOHN KEATS 


By AMY LOWELL 


A permanent and absorbing biography, 
enriched with many hitherto unpub- 
lished poems and letters. From its pages 
arises—clear, vital, vivid—the figure of 
one of the most fascinating personal- 
ities of literary history. 


Lavishly Illustrated 
Two vols., boxed, §12.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street 


“A great 
Biography” 
John Farrar 


Boston 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of S8va editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 x 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo_ size. 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Six volumes. 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury. 
Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce. The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions. 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Six volumes. 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes. 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 

Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations Ten volumes 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can b 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date Five volumes 
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WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


Mr. Comfort was born at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, in 1878 and attended the grammar and high 
schools of Detroit. He served in the 5th United 
States Cavalry during the Spanish-American War, 
was war correspondent in the Philippines and 
China for the Detroit Journal Newspaper Syndi- 
cate in 1899, and in Russia and Japan for the 
Pittsburg Dispatch Newspaper Syndicate in 1904. 
He has written several novels, and his short 
stories are well known to the readers of ‘‘The 
Saturday Evening Post”’. 


MARGARET DELAND 


Old Chester Tales. HARPER. 1898. 
Dr. Lavendar’s People. HARPER. 1903. 


Mrs. Deland was born in Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1857. She was educated in private 
schools and married Lorin F. Deland of Boston in 
1880. She is probably best known for two novels, 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie” and ‘‘The 
Iron Woman’”’. At present she lives in Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. Her stories have appeared in 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal”’, ‘‘Harper’s’’, and 


+. 99 


**Collier’s 
REFERENCE: = 
Our Short Story Writers. 


FLOYD DELL 


Floyd Dell is a product of the middle west, hav- 
ing been born in Barry, Illinois, June 28, 1887. 
From 1909 to 1911 he was a reporter in Davenport, 
Iowa, and Chicago, and he later became literary 
editor of the Chicago ‘“‘Evening Post’’. He has 
also been associate editor of ‘‘The Masses” and of 
“The Liberator’. Mr. Dell is married and lives 
near New York City, on the Hudson. His first 
novel ‘*‘ Moon-Calf’’, a piece of realistic autobiog- 
raphy in the modern manner, caused quite a 
furor. His short stories appear regularly in 
“The Century”’. 

REFERENCES: 

The Best Short Stories of 1924. 

The Literary Spotlight. Edited by John Farrar. 

DORAN. 


CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


San Francisco is the home of Charles Caldwell 
Dobie, who was born there in 1881. He was 


educated in the grammar schools. Until 1916 he | 


was in the fire and marine insurance business. 
He is unmarried. His first short story appeared 
in the San Francisco “‘ Argonaut” in 1910. Mr. 
Dobie is the author of several novels and plays, 
and is a contributor to “‘Harper’s’’, “‘The At- 
lantic Monthly”, ‘“Scribner’s”’, ‘‘The Smart 
Set’’, and “‘ Pictorial Review”’. 
REFERENCES: 

The Best Short Stories of 1917. 

The Best Short Stories of 1918. 


THEODORE DREISER 
See Literary Club Service for January, 1925.) 


EDNA FERBER 


See Literary Club Service for January, 1925.) 
(To be continued in April) 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


| Se ed 
le 


| 


a 
nth tenth Mee one 


$D-5 0M Sar 


With Disappearing ¢ 25 
Glass Doors Per Section 


On Approval ~Direct to User 
6 


‘T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In willow, 
either mahogany or walnut finish, with doors, $16.25; 
without doors, $13.25. Other styles in different grades 
and finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVALata consider- 

able saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 9. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Saves Your 
Book Bindings! 


The PULL-MARK furnishes a new 
and convenient method for taking 
books from the shelves without in- 
juring the bindings. 

Write for Catalogue A 
The PULL-MARK Co. 


Box 36 MADISON, WIS. 


Please mention THE Bookman in writing to advertisers 
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All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


ALFRED, N. Y. 


The friendliest bookshop in Western New York is 


NORAH BINNS’ BOX OF BOOKS 
(THE ALFRED COLLEGE BOOKSHOP) 


Mail orders a specialty 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Walter Landor Hirshberg’s 
TRAYMORE BOOKSHOP 
1709 Boardwalk: Traymore Hotel 
Browse With the World's Cognoscenti 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 


Ask about our Book Club 


387 Washington St. 


CHOENHOF'SS 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues of each language 
SPANISH 








Books of All Publishers 
Service of Public Libraries Our Specialty 
HALL’S BOOK SHOP 


361 Boylston Street, Back Bay, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Magazine Subscriptions Fine Stationery 


MARY KNOWLES GIFT SHOP 
8} Newkirk Plaza BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send your name and address for our 
catalogue and announcement list 


BRENTANO’S INc. 


218 So. Wabash Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
All books reviewed and advertised in 

THE BOOKMAN on sale at 
STEWART KIDD 

Booksellers Stationers 

19-23 East 4th Street 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


One of the South's Largest Bookstores 
THE JAMES & LAW COMPANY 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


Engravers 


Books | 


| Books on all Sporting Subjects carried in stock, or sought for 


GERMAN | 


BOSTON | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


EDITH FARNSWORTH’S BOOK SHOP 
Broadmoor Hotel 


Colorado Springs Colorado 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Books of All Publisher 
Let us send you our catalogues and announcements of new books 
SHEEHAN’S BOOKSTORE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


Ella Cole Bohr 
THE CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Book Shop Lending Library 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


Let us send you our monthly list of new books 
“AGNEW’S” 
Booksellers and Stationers 


47 Main Street HEMPSTEAD, N. Y 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
471 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
Opp. the Public Library 


| and bought for customers. Catalogue on request. 


THE ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York City 
The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
M. J. WHALEY, INc. 
Bookseller, Stationer and Engraver 
749 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 57th and 58th Street 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INc. 
19 East 47th Street NEW \ 
New Books First Editions 





NEW Y 


Rare Books 
Catalogue on Request 


We Secure Any Book in Print at the Lowest Market Price 
THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
118 East 25th Street, New York 
We are a mail-order house 
If interested in the latest publications, write for our monthly 
list Our Bargain Catalogs sent free on request 


Find the 


SUNWISE TURN 


Our service includes getting, on special order without extra 
charge, any book not in stock when desired. } 
Visitors and correspondents invited. | 


at 51 East 44th Street 
Neighboring the Grand Central 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


All the books mentioned or adver- 
tised in THE BOOKMAN may be 
obtained from the bookshops of 


your city. 


These booksellers, by 


the quality of their service, war- 
rant your patronage. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. (Cont.) 
A BOOK STORE that can SERVE 
EVERY LITERARY WANT 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
(Hudson Terminal) 


30 Church St NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE LOCUST STREET BOOK SHOP 
1527 Locust Street Telephone, 
The best current books 
We study your taste and fit your need 


Spruce 3731 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Books of all publishers We mail everywhere 
THE FRIENDLY BOOKSHOP 
30 Vernon St., Springfield, Mass. 
Stationery Fountain Pens Engraving 





Any Book of any Publisher in any Binding 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 
Springfield Massachusetts 
Bargain Lists— Juvenile Catalogs, etc. 


Ask for 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


and The Yearbook of the American 
Short Story, ed. by Edward J. O’Brien [Small] 


The Best Short Stories of 1924, 


Captain Desmond, V. C., by Maud Diver, rev. ed., in large part 
rewritten [Dodd] 
The Soul of China, Glimpsed in Tales of Today and Yesterday 
by Louise Jordan Miln [Stokes] 
The Treasures of Typhon, by Eden Phillpotts [Macmillan]. 
Multitude and Solitude, by John Masefield [Macmillan 
Pimpernel and Rosemary, by Baroness Orezy [Doran] 
1 Gentleman Adventurer, by Marian Keith [Doran]. 
Those Barren Leaves, by Aldous Huxley [Doran] 
The Grub Street Nights Entertainment, by J. C. Squire [Doran 
Hippy Buchan, by Ethel Boileau [Doran] 
Miracle, by Clarence Budington Kelland [Harper] 
This Sorry Scheme, by Bruce Marshall [Harcourt] 
‘hallenged, by Helen R. Martin [Dodd]. 
"he Gates of Morning, by H. deVere Stacpoole [Dodd]. 
e Great Amulet, by Maud Diver [Dodd] 
ung Mischief and the Perfect Pair, by Hugh de Sélincourt 
A. & C. Boni 
The Prince and the Princess, by Claude C. Washburn [A. & (¢ 
Boni]. 
Shaken Down, by Alice MacGowan and 
Stokes] 
s Stepchildren, by Sarah Gertrude Millin [Liveright]. 
Sinestra, by Martha Morton [Dutton]. 
nd Man's Buff, by Louis Hémon, trans. by Arthur Richmond 
Macmillan]. 
Annette and Sylvie, being volume one of The Soul Enchanted, by 
tomain Rolland, trans. by Ben Ray Redman [Holt] 
T Ninth of November, by Bernhard Kellermann, trans. by 
Caroline V. Kerr [McBride]. 
The Clock, by Aleksei Remizov, trans. by John Cournos [Knopf] 
Tales of the Wilderness, by Boris Pilniak, with an introd. by 
_ Prince D. 8. Mirsky [Knopf]. 
Germinal, by Emile Zola, trans. by Havelock Ellis, with a new 
trod. by him [Knopf]. 


Perry Newberry 


Youth Rides West, by Will Irwin [Knopf] 

The Reckless Lady, by Philip Gibbs [Doran] 

Orphan Island, by Rose Macaulay [Liveright] 

Village: As It Happened through a Fifteen 
Robert McAlmon [Paris: Contact Pub. Co.] 

The Street of Queer Houses, and Other Stories, by Vern 
[Boullion-Biggs] 

We, by Eugene Zamiatin, trans. by Gregory Zilboorg [Dutton 

The Cow Jerry, by George W. Ogden [Dodd]. 

Thieves’ Honor, by Sinclair Gluck [Dodd]. 

Avernus, by Mary Bligh Bond [Basil Blackwell] 

The Golden Quill, A Romance of the Fourteenth Century, by 
F. O. Mann [Basil Blackwell] 

The Matriarch, by G. B. Stern [Knopf] 

The Peasants: Vol. II, Winter, by Lotion St. Reymont [Knopf] 

Ducdame, by John Cowper Powys [Doubleday]. 

Father Abraham, by Irving Bacheller [Bobbs]} 

At the Sign of the Silver Ship, by Stanley Hart Cauffman [Penn]. 

The Red Lacquer Case, by Patricia Wentworth [Small]. 


Year Period, by 


yn Knowles 


Travel 


Eastward, by Louis Couperus, trans. by J. Menzies-Wilson and 
C. C. Crispin [Doran] 

Along the Pyrenees, by Paul Wilstach [Bobbs]. 

Bird Islands of Peru, The Record of a Sojourn on the West Coast, 
by Robert Cushman Murphy [Putnam]. 

Tibet, Past and Present, by Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E., 
[Oxford] 

Adventures with Rod and Harpoon along the Florida Keys, by 
Wendell Endicott [Stokes] 

Borneo: The Stealer of Hearts, by Oscar Cook [Houghton] 

Four Way Lodge, by Charles B. Reed [Covici]. 


C.M.G. 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Life and Letters of John Muir, by William Frederic Badé, 
2 vols. [Houghton] 

Twice Thirty, Some Short and Simple Annals of the Road, by 
Edward W. Bok [Scribner] 

The Soul of Abraham Lincoln, by Rev. William E. Barton, D.D., 
new rev. ed. [Doran]. 

The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln, by Rev. William E. Barton, 
D.D. [Doran] 

Casanova in England, Being the Account of the Visit to London in 
1763-4 of Giacomo Casanova, Chevalier de Seingalt, His 
Schemes, Enterprises and Amorous Adventures, with a Descrip- 
tion of the Nobility, Gentry, and Fashionable Courtesans 
Whom He Encountered, as told by Himself, ed. by 
Bleackley [Knopf]. 

Things I Shouldn't Tell, by the author of “ Uncensored Recollec- 
tions”’ [Lippincott] 

The Letters of Olive Schreiner, 1876-1920, ed. by S. C 
wright-Schreiner [Little]. 

The Farington Diary, by Joseph Farington, R. A., ed. by James 
Greig, Vol. IV (Sept. 20, 1806-Jan. 7, 1808) [Doran] 

John, Viscount Morley, An Appreciation and Some Reminis- 
cences, by John H. Morgan [Houghton]. 

Beatrice d’Este and Her Court, by Robert de la Sizeranne, trans. 
by Captain N. Fleming [Brentano]. 


Horace 


Cron- 


Poetry 

Nantucket Windows, by Edwina Stanton Babcock [Nantucket, 
Mass.: Little Book House] 

Poems, by Charlton Miner Lewis [Yale]. 

The Letters of Glaucon and Sarai, and Other Poems, by David 
P. Berenberg [Northampton, Mass.: Norman Fitts, S,N 
Soc.]. 

aa Tapestries, by Louise Morey Bowman [Macmillan] 

Between Dawn and Sunrise, Verses of Illusion, by William 
Kavanaugh Doty [Norman, Remington]. 

The Last Judgment, by G. E. Curran [Zanesville, O.: Courier 
Press}. 

In Fat Places, by Clara Mason Fox [Los Angeles: Grafton 
Pub. Corp.]. 

Sonnets, by M. C. S., with a preface by Upton Sinclair [Sin- 
clair]. 


When writing to bookstores please mention THE BOOKMAN 





THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


*““T)RINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT” by 

John Emmett Kirshman (A. W. Shaw) 
is a comprehensive and well organized anal- 
ysis of the actual working principles involved 
in investing both industrial and institutional 
funds, and their application to securities of 
governments, corporations, municipalities, 
and states. After a discussion of the elemen- 
tary concepts of investment, the leading 
forces in the supply of and demand for capital 
funds are necessarily discussed, and a very 
interesting analysis of the element of credit 
as applying both to principal and income is 
presented. A useful chapter discusses the 
theory of market fluctuation and ensuing 
changes in security prices; diversification of 
investments receives special treatment. The 
author is professor of finance at the College 





doing 
Vike” 


If you’re a Booklover and have a 
moderate amount of capital, we'll 
show you how to start your own 
Bookshop, and give you the bene- 
fit of the experience of others who 
under similiar circumstances have 
been successful. 

Most of the new Bookstores opened 
in recent years and now operating 
successfully benefited by our advice 
and guidance in getting established 
Let us tell you how we can help 
you. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Room 308 


of Business Administration, University of 
Nebraska. 


M.S. Rukeyser, the financial editor of the 
New York ‘‘Evening Journal’’, has written 
‘*The Common Sense of Money and Invest- 
ments’’ (Simon, Schuster). It is an explana- 
tion of money from the standpoint of the 
average individual, and an explanation of its 
uses as applied to saving, spending, earning, 
and investment. As a layman’s book, deal- 
ing with an interesting and complicated phase 
of our economic system, it has value. It is 
really a case system book, for it explains by 
means of many practical illustrations. The 
individual curious regarding the meaning and 
uses of money will findit useful. It contains 
as an appendix a carefully prepared set of 
personal record forms which can be of utility. 


‘*The Investment Trust”’ by Lawrence M. 
Speaker (A. W. Shaw) is a concise study of 
that organization, the business of which is 
the judicious investment of its capital. The 
aim of the investment trust being to secure 
relatively high yields for the small investor 
with a minimum of risk, this manual accord- 
ingly seeks the explanation, and discusses 
investments and market operations. All the 
important factors in the successful operation 
of the investment trust are definitely pre- 
sented. The far reaching authority of the 
directors is explained, as is the method of 
earnings distribution, expenses of manage- 
ment, and securities analysis. The progress 
of the investment trust in the United States 
is given. ef 


E DELIVER ANYWHERE 
2 ANY BOOK REVIEWED 


advertised or mentioned in this issue, or 
any book in print, supplied at book- 
store prices. Will send C. O. D. 
Postage paid everywhere. Orders 
filled promptly. Send for free copy 
“BOOKS OF THE MONTH” maga- 


zine-catalogue. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 5th Avenue, Dept. B ‘ ° New York 
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Book Publicity inBoston 


Boston Lbening Transcript 


Led All Other Boston Papers in 1924 
By Wide Margin 


TOTAL BOOK ADVERTISING 
Transcript... . . . 243,330 lines 
Second Paper... . 148,011 lines 


RETAIL STORE BOOK ADVERTISING 
Transcript...... 56,087 lines 
Second Paper. ... 37,446 lines 


TWO LARGEST BOSTON PUBLISHERS 
Transcript ...... 28,302 lines 
Second Paper. ... 15,090 lines 


BOOK NEWS MATTER 
Five times more than any other Boston Paper 


and more than all other Boston Papers combined 


a 4 > ? 
Boston Evening Crauscript 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The Centenary 
Translation of the New Testament 


By Mrs. H. B. MONTGOMERY 
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The author has rendered a great service to Christian knowledge and devotion, making the Four 
Gospels and the life and words of Jesus a new revelation, particularly to those who have no knowl 
edge of New Testament Greek. 

Colloquial Greek is here rendered into colloquial English, yet in a dignified style that does not 
descend into the commonplace. 

The clearness of type and the illuminating headings as well as the phraseology are all helpful in 
bringing out the truth. 
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18mo, 732 pages. Cloth edition, red edges, $1.00 net 
De luxe edition, limp leather, $2.50 net 
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The Door That Has The Monuments and the 
No Key Old Testament 


By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. By IRA MAURICE PRICE, Ph. D. 


Sermons for Real Americans New Rewritten Edition with Maps and 
New Illustrations 
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Each chapter is an enlivening breath from the 
hills, surprising in freshness, full of wholesomeness 
and vigor. In discussing some real big questions for 
Christian Americans, the author seeks the channel 
of honest fairness between the cowardice that would 
say only pleasant things, and the partisanship 
which takes those from whom it differs at their 
worst. $1.25 net 


The value of this work is proved by the steady 
sale during a quarter of a century. The book in its 
present form has been rewritten from cover to 
cover. A host of new illustrations has been added, 
among them a dozen maps. As the title indicates, 
the aim is to bring together information on the Old 
Testament afforded by excavations and decipher- 
ment of the records of the old world of Western Asia 
and Egypt. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net 
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Borrowed Axes 


. * 
W ip in Dram 
By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. orsh p 1 ra a 
Sermons of Common Sense by the Author of 


By CHARLES ARTHUR BOYD 


**Acres of Diamonds’ A Manual of Methods and Material for Young 

F People and their Leaders. The book is divided into 

The varied life and large human interests of two parts, one stating the Why and How of religious 

Doctor Conwell are evident in all that he does. drama by young people, the other giving the What 

These ten sermons are of his best. They are not in the form of five Biblical dramas, two missionary 

theological studies, but outpourings of a soul full of pageants, and two pageants for special days. The 
the practical social concern of the Gospel. $1.25 net book will be found practical in its suggestions. 

$1.60 net 


A China Shepherdess Making a Missionary 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH Church 
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Twenty-two delightful missionary stories about By STACY R. WARBURTON 

China, interesting to all ages, “‘ready-to-tell.” [l- 

lustrated with twenty-two pen and ink drawings by The book takes its inception from the need of a 
the author, showing how to make Chinese objects to comprehensive and unified missionary plan for the 
illustrate the stories. Dozens of quaint and appro- whole church, and goes at once into the heart of the 
priate Chinese proverbs. To read these chapters is problem—the training of the pastor and of all church 
to accompany a most charming traveler into the leaders, and the development of living missionary 
heart of a mission school in interior China. $1.75 net interest and activity in every department. $1.75 net 
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If your bookstore can not supply these books, 
they may be ordered from the publisher 


TregJudson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


‘| EDICATED to liberty of conscience, 
of thought, and of speech in all matters 
of religion; in the belief that only as we claim 
this liberty for ourselves and grant it to 
others can we ever reach such clear convic- 
tions as our Master intended us to have”’, is 
the clean cut dedication of ‘‘ Christianity 
Which Way?” (Century), by Charles Spar- 
row Nickerson. It is an historical study of 
changes and achievements in the Christian 
Church. It deals with the Church Militant, 
the Church Courageous, the Church Imperial, 
the Church Divided, the Church Expectant. 
It should be stimulating to church people and 
clergy, and it ought to find a wide and re- 
sponsive audience among all earnest minded 
people. The pages of this book lure atten- 
tion; there is an easy reading style; human 
interest; enough of historical and scientific 
treatment to command respect; clear headed 
analysis; logical optimism; courage of con- 
viction; reasonableness of attitude. From 
the early mention of the clear purpose of 
the ministry of Jesus himself, on through the 
vicissitudes of the church, to the author’s 
final challenge to be ready for the ‘‘ widest 
opportunity the church of Christ has ever 
known”’, there is compelling interest, sub- 
stance, vivid interpretation and wholesome 
expression. Whatever the main purpose of 
the author, his book leads to rebirth of that 
attractive Christianity of the Master himself 
tolerant, understanding, loving, far see- 
ing, strong in the fine qualities of strength. 


“Church Leadership’ (Dorrance) by 
Charles Edward Burrell, D.D., LL.D., a 
textbook and a study in methods of church 
leadership, is introduced to its public by Dr. 
Eggleston, president of Hampden-Sidney 
College of Virginia, with the thought that 
“it takes an average of seventy members” 
of the leading denominational churches) 
“to bring in one new member a year”’. 
From the standpoint of church salesmanship 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 


there would seem to be something wrong. 
Dr. Burrell feels that the remedy lies, at 
least partly, in trained leadership within the 
laity of the church as well as among the 
clergy. This book, divided into thirteen 
sections, deals with a general survey of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of the 
church, with its various officers, with divi- 
sions of effort, and defines duties, relation- 
ships, and privileges. It is a definite, prac- 
tical, and detailed text to be used for class 
study or for individual reading and reference. 
Thorough and helpful as this book is in this 
field of training, one wishes that the method 
of presentation were more in keeping with 
the modern practice of bringing out from the 
class group itself definitions and remedies 


CHRISTIANITY — 
WHICH WAY? 


By Charles Sparrow Nickerson 





HIS brilliant and stimulating 

book should be of keen interest 
and active helpfulness to Christians 
in this day when all signs point 
toward a revival of paganism. 
The author sketches the periods of 
progressive change in the church 
throughout the history of Christian- 
ity with the purpose of throwing 
light on the present problems of the 
church and charting a course of 
development for its future. 


Price $1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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BOOKS WITH 
**the mark of a book PURPOSE 


written to meet a need”’ V 


Ms the physical realm, tools 
have created more wealth in 
the past half century than the 
world has accumulated in the pre- 
viouseighteencenturies. Anditis 
not toomuch to say that those in- 
tellectual tools named books have 
increased the sum of human 


knowledge gathered in the past 
century to an even greater de- 


gree than the increase in phys- 
ical treasure.’’-—Newell Dwight 


Hillis. 


Such books as those of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick are having a 
continuing influence in the field 
of helpful religious literature: 


FOSDICK’S 


Twelve Tests of Character. 
Meaning of Prayer 
Meaning of Faith......... 
Meaning of Service 
Manhood of the Master 
Second Mile 


= 
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The “Everyday Life’’ Books, 
and many others are described in 
our catalog, which may be yours 
for the asking. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


| which are more apt to be accepted and em- 
| ployed than are the prepared statements of 


the author. 


However we scoff at Spiritism, the discus- 
sion of it isin the air. Sir Oliver Lodge has 
many followers, and not all who refuse to go 
with him the full way are uninterested. 
There are fakers and fakes in this field which 
lends itself so readily to cleverness, but there 
are a host of sincere believers, and another 
host who feel there must be ‘“‘something”’ 
(they do not know just how much or what 
to the remarkable manifestations which have 
had such large public attention. ‘‘Spiritism 
— Facts and Frauds” (Benziger) by Simon 
A. Blackmore, S.J., with an introduction by 
the Bishop of Cleveland, the Right Reverend 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., cannot fail to inter- 
est a large number of readers, regardless of 
their acceptance of the author’s discoveries 
and conclusions. Its five hundred pages 
“explore the recent history and remote 
origins of Spiritism.... The author 
answers the claims of the Spiritists and gives 
a complete explanation of the Church’s 
position.”’ 


If religion, in the large, touches those 
springs of life which make for physical well 
being and therefore for better living, then 
“Good Health and Long Life”’ (Association 
Press) by Dr. Lucien C. Warner has its place 
in these columns. Failing to find an ade- 
quate, simply written, non faddist book on 
this subject, Dr. Warner wrote one himself. 
Personally an example of both long life and 
good health, he has produced a book under- 
standable and one which ought to prove of 
interest and value to those really concerned 
with simple but continuing effort to keep 
themselves well. The author feels that the 
science of cure has progressed to such a degree 
that major attention can be given to pre- 
vention of sickness. Help in that direction 
is the chief object of the book. Dr. Warner 
is a widely known philanthropist and was 4 
former chairman of the International C: 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. 


“The God of the Early Christia: 
(Seribner) by Arthur Christopher McGifl 
“is a perfect object lesson in the scient 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


approach to a historical problem”’, says a 
reader of this important publication. 
continues, ‘‘Here we have the results of 
patient and long continued research carefully 
passed in review before matured critical 
judgment. There is no extraneous matter 
in these close-packed two hundred pages. 
They are worth the closest study by every 
religious leader who has even a passing in- 
terest in theology.” 


For the worker in religious effort, ‘‘ The 
Curriculum of Religious Education”’ (Abing- 
don Press) by G. H. Betts, and “‘ The Project 
Principle in Religious Education”? (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press) by E. L. Shaver offer 
two helpful studies. Both books are written 
from the viewpoint of the Sunday School, 
but both are worthy of careful attention and 
translation into the terms of other religious 
endeavor. 


The little book of a hundred odd pages | 


“Where Evolution and Religion Meet” 
Macmillan) by John M. Coulter and Merle 


CC ; iene a “at 
. Coulter, is chiefly concerned with the dis | THE MODERN EVANGELISTIC ADDRESS 


cussion, understanding, and interpretation 


of the more important points of organic evo- | 


lution and the outstanding theories which at- 
tempt to explain it. 
religion is considered in its relation to evolu- 
tion. The authors are competent scientists. 
Their interpretations, brief and untechnical, 


present a simple and easy approach to those | 


not trained in biological method and termi- 
nology. There is an evaluation of modern 
views of evolution and the influence of the 
evolution idea on medicine, agriculture, 
heredity and eugenics, history, economics, 
sociology, as well as on religion. 


He | 


In the last chapter | 


| the modern mind and heart. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIFE OF JESUS 


A NARRATIVE IN THE WORDS OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS, WITH ILLUMINATING INTRODUC- 


TIONS. Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., LL.D., author of 

“The Old Testament: A New Translation,” etc. 
“Readers will find here not merely the methods of the 
scholar, but the simple and tender faith of atrue evangelist, 
eager to commend his Lord.’’—#ritish Weekly. Oneofthe 
most effective lives of Christ available in the English lan 
guage. Cloth, Net, $1.50; Leather, Net, $2.50 


THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE 
Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
author of “Realities and Shams,” etc. 


As in his “Religious Perplexities,’’ Dr. Jacks in these new 
essays on the meaning of life renews our courage and refits 
us for the daily task. Net, $1.25 


WHAT IS THE ATONEMENT? 
H. Maldwyn Hughes, D.D., Principal 
of Wesley House, Cambridge 


A timely and revealing restatement of the doctrine of the 
Cross for the Christian thinker of today. Net, $1.60 


| WINNING THE CHILDREN FOR CHRIST 


Vol. Il. Handbooks of Modern Evangelism 


Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A., editor of 

Modern Evangelistic Movements,” etc. 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘We cannot imagine a book more 
likely to inspire those engaged in Christianizing the world’s 


likely 
youth.” Net, $1.75 


Vol. IV. Handbooks of Modern Evangelism 


Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A., editor of “Twenty 
Sermons by Famous Scotch Preachers,” etc. 


Fifteen addresses by well-known religious leaders on the 
vital question of making the challenge of Christ appeal to 
Net, $1.75 


THE SECRET GARDEN OF THE SOUL 


E. Herman, author of “The Finding of the Cross,” etc. 

A series of rarely beautiful devotional studies, declared by 
Dr. Jowett to be the best of their kind in modern literature. 
Net, $2.00 

TURN BUT A STONE—Sermons to Children 
Archibald Alexander, M.A., B.D. 


| A series of natural talks to children, truly fresh and original 


in both material and method. 


—W.J.C. | 


The Business Man of Syria 


By Charles Francis Stocking, E.M. 
and William Wesley Totheroh, 
A. M., LL. D. 


A “Life of Christ” from a 
business point of view that is 
now helping thousands in 
the business world. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $3.50 net. Postage 15c 
THE MAESTRO CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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Net, $1.60 


HERO TALES FROM MISSION LANDS 
W. P. Nairne and Arthur P. Shepherd 
A group of thrilling missionary adventure stories for the 
use of teachers and parents of junior boys. 
Decorated Jacket. Illustrated. 


Net, $1.75 


| LITTLE CHILDREN OF MISSION LANDS 


Mary Entwhistle 


Charming tales of little folks of foreign lands, for mission- 
the Primary Grade or for home reading. 
Decorated Jacket. Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


At Your Religious Book Store 
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244 Madison Avenue New York 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
MOTION PICTURE AGENT 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Rates and full 


information s¢ 


nt upon application 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need help in 
marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for Macmillan, 

then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 

them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most 





of whom I have also done expert editing, helping authors to 
make their work saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch with the market 
verses, and I have a special depart- 
ment for plays and motion-pictures. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58 Street 
SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 

America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled with 
practical articles by leading writers. Will help you 
write and sell stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE: ter and Principles. Designed 
to ald the student-writer in an important phase of language study 
Cloth, 136 pages, $1.50. 40 other text-books for writers. Competent 
criticism and advice upon manuscripts. Catalogue. 


for books, short stories, articles and 7 
New York City iin. el 
718 Butler Building CINCINNATI 
A Treatise on Its Charac- 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Service Bureau for Writers, Franklin, Ohio. 





Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee — Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 





ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street and 
Smith, and the Munsey publications. 


All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal attention. 


Send for full information. 
New York, N. Y. 


25 West 42d Street, 
WRITER » We assist in 


SPEAKERS, Rees, ses 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited 
to your requirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manu- 
scripts, story and books, a specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, 


Club members: 


New York 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c Thousand Words 


FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown Pennsylvania 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON. His studenw 

making big money. Individual personal correction of 

your lessons. A real course of training—not a cut and 

dried affair. Also Special Criticism Service on your 

stories by Dr. Burton personally. Ask for FREE BOOK 

Dr. Richard —‘‘Sbort-Story Writing,” special low rate, and Profit 
Burton Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute, 301 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn 





Professional Training for Writers 
Technique of novel and short story - Psycholog- 
abilities - Construétive 
criticism of manuscripts - Advice on Marketing 

THOMAS H. UZZELL 
342 Madison Avenue, New Yor 


ical analysis of writers 





T YPING—General Typing done by competent typist 
Author’s Manuscripts a specialty 


Rates reasonable and work guaranteed 
P.O. BOX 237 - - MERIDEN, CONN. 





AUTHORS 


Why submit MSS. haphazard? My twenty-five years’ 

experience as author and editor, and active contact 

with publishers at your service. (See ‘“‘Who’s Who.”’) 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 

18 Gramercy Park NEW YORK 








USING LONGHAND, OR BUSY TYPING 


AU T H O R AUTHORS. Have your book or other MSS 


personally typed in confidence by experienced, accurate, mature 
fellow-writer, college graduate. Per page 15c with one carbon. 
Send stamp for “‘One Chapterata Time” proposition, helps your first 
revision. Write today. EDWIN BLAKE WHITING, Branford, Conn. 


Manuscripts Typed 


50c per 1000 words 


POLLARD & CO., Box 94, Quitman, Ga. 
Make your manuscripts pay by hav- 
ing us type, revise, criticise and 


AUTHORS 
market them. Professional authors 


typist. Competent service. Reasonable rates. Write us 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE, 255 Market Street, Mifflinburg, Pa 


Edward Small Play Company, Inc. 


Authors’ Representative 





for the sale of Motion Picture Material on a 
strictly commission basis only. We invite interviews 


Phone 
Lackawanna 6880-3 


1493 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers 
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WHY A WEEKLY? 


| FOR the alert man or woman striving to keep pace with the speed of 
modern civilization three types of publication are essential—the daily 
newspaper, the monthly magazine, and the weekly journal of opinion. 


ETWEEN the provinces of the daily and the monthly, the former 
presenting the news and the latter 1 interpreting or enlarging upon its 
deeper and more significant facts, lies the field of the weekly. 


ITHOUT the necessity of “ making an edition,” the w eekly has the 

time to secure and present the matured opinion of experts on the 
events about which the daily must present “snap judgments.” The mani- 
fold ramifications of cause and effect can be studied and an intelligent 
general view presented. Thus, the weekly is the true editorial complement 
of the daily. 


N the other hand, as compared with the monthly which can view an 

event but once, and that once only in retrospect, the weekly has a 
timeliness which enables it to present and discuss, before the busy public 
has almost forgotten it, an occurrence not only in its main features but 
with all its illuminz ating side lights. 


In this middle ground THe INDEPENDENT has stood 
for more than seventy-six years, sanely and liber- 
ally interpreting events and commenting on men and 
motives. Its editorials and articles give the matured 


views of men closely in touch with the underlying 


forces of the day. 


Among the Contributors Are 


Y Y . Pi The 
J. St. Loe Strachey Robert Lansing 7. Independent 


9 Arlington Street 


Ernest Poole Arthur Pound ‘ ‘. avenge 
ase nter my name 


John Jay Chapman Ernest Boyd 7 fot a trial subscription to 
he nae pe naen In- 


Robert Duffus close $1 for three months. 
Prof. Fred E. Haynes 4 
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CENTURY MAGAZINE 


appeals strongly to thinking people because 
each issue discusses subjects that are of the 
greatest importance during the current month 


Ih A ril or instance, you will 
Pru, sf 


find among other Stories and articles: 


Is States Rights a Dead Issue ? 
An editorial by Glenn Frank 


New Phases in the Italian Strug¢le 
Another absorbing article by the noted authority, 
Charles Edward Russell 


The Dime 
A story by Zona Gale 


Social Classes in the Post-War World 
By Lothrop Stoddard 
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Great Moments in a Man’s Life 
By Carl Van Doren 


- [coupon] — — 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 1 enclose $ , Ple - my { 
the CENTURY magazine for | 6 iinenhia ‘$2. 00 g lt Year $5. 00 
] 2 Years $8.00 


Name 


Address 
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He kept his head! 


Around him swirled the wildest whirlpool of events 

mankind had ever witnessed, yet he retained his 

sense of proportion and his sense of humor, 
painting the picture as he saw it. 


WW ER H. PAGE was a man of simple tastes. He delighted in 


as editor of THE WORLD'S WORK, but Destiny 






wept juiet editor chair in Garden City up, up, and into 
the greatest diplomatic post in the gift of any nation: American Am- 
bassador Great Britain. Long an observer of current he wa 
I \ alle I it act n tT the el irt pant pla 1 leading 
( t g drama of ever eve;r ¢ acted 

. Pa Ti Che e vhile edit I 1 himself sit eda dipl mat had ever been 
ill the hist ry of the \ Id: the pry tal figure in the greatest conflict 

f tl ape Amb ador of the United State t the cl 


ief allied war 





capital, and at the same time acting ambassador for Germany, Austria, 
nd Turke To | were left decisions whic ffected all future histor 
4 his letter marvels of descriptive w g and of pe asion 
dr e than ar othe ingle influence to bring the l ted State 
he World War 
A he old days, as editor suc« vely of The Forum, Atlant 
M i ry ’s Work, he was alway Py wh A 
t s i seeT ed t be writing Ww x at 
r te n 1 > he had formerly writt« I any r 
wr f e sele a half dozen leaders who ruled the fate ¢ rl 
B r I >, president, or prer ) f I wn sor 
P a I ntagious ft mor, his nt knack f tur nga 
t 1, his adroit use dotes irive home a poir 
one g trick of photographing moral or mental situations in words, | aln 
r t l styl stamp these letters as the masterpieces of a ger 8 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 


may now be had in a special 4-volume edition with 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


for the cost of the original 2-volume 





set alone — and at easy terms 


Send No Money! 


Let us send you these books and the 


magazine for free examination 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO MAIL 1 
Garden City, N. ¥ TODAY J} 
I 


Gentlemen: You may send me for my _ inspection, 
charges prepaid, the new 4-volume set of rhe Life 
and Letters of Walter H. Page,’ uniformly bound in 
dark blue cloth, stamped with gold lettering, and the 
current issue of THE WORLD'S WORK. I will 
either return the books at your expense within ten days 
or send you $1 a month until $10 has been paid for the 
books and a full year’s subscription to THE WORLD'S 
WORK 


payment 


Vame 


I 
4 
+ 
Or, if preferred Enclosed please find $10 in full I 
L] 


WORLD’S WORK, 





$4-a-ye 4 ddre 1 

4 — 1 

ai © coupon today; other- - J 
wise you may forget. a ee 
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A Review that is Known by 
the Contributors it Keeps 


A. 
FEATURES for MARCH: 


The Emotional Discovery of Americz By Stuart Sherman 


A diverting and enjoyable review of the fine things that Americans 
1ave observed and written about their native land 


Navy Doctors and Sick Sailors By W. Armistead Gills 
Case after case in which sick bluejackets have been neglected by 
careless and callous doctors, often young and inexperienced 


+ 


Creative Genius and Sexual Freedom By Mary Austin 


Is it necessary for young geniuses to rush headlong into irregular 
relationships in order to develop their latent powers? An illuminat- 
ing discussion by a thinker. 


The Lincoln Tradition 3y Charles B. Driscoll 


A spirited and somewhat caustic discussion of the vulgarity complex 
of many who consider themselves Lincoln’s disci ples, by a witty 
writer 


Legacies from Our Fairy Godfathers By Sir Philip Gibbs 


An interesting short article about the creators of folk tales. 


McNAUGHT’S MON ee 
Look for the Review with Times Building, New Y 
the orange cover on the 
better news stands, and if Please enter my subscription for one vi 
you don’t see it, ask for it. ginning with your March issue. | enclo 
Price 15 cents. Or prefer- 
ably, mail the accompany- 
ing coupon today. 


Name 


Addre 
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“The well-made book costs no more” 


You can tell a book 
by its cover 


Good books deserve good 
covers. Inviting binding leads 
to further examination — an 
important step toward sales. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 
425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


The Plant Complete 


TYPESETTING :: ELECTROTYPING :: PRINTING 
BINDING :: EDITORIAL SERVICE 





PHILIP GIBBS 


A powerful novel of post-war 
Europe and America. 


The genius, the discontent 
and the dreams of youth; 
the old traditions and the 
new ideas; the bewilderment 
of a girl of an ancient country 
in a pioneer land—these prob- 
lems find a spirited solution 
in Gibbs’s brilliant story 


The 
Reckless Lady 


DORAN] 
At All Booksellers, $2.00 ifeve)ie 


/ BON VOYAGE 
BOOK BOXES 


$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 


Any of your friends sailing? If 60, 
don’t allow them to depart without one— 
it insures pleasant hours on shipboard, 
not only to them but to others, as most 
passengers are interested in reading and 
discussing the latest book. 

Personal selection can be made by the 


sender, or by BRENTANO'’S if desired. 
| 


Deliveries made to all steamers. 


BRENTANO’S ‘ith ‘seve | 
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The New Novel by the Author 
of “Jean Christophe” 


Romain Rolland 


penetrates the depth of a woman’s 
soul in his mighty novel of the | 
conflict between intellectual pride | 
and passionate desire. 


Annette 
and Sylvie 


Translated by Ben Ray Redman 


$2.50. Autographed de luxe edition, limited 
to 500 copies, $7.50. 


At all booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY | 
19 West 44th Street New York 


de Mercy Argenteau 
Princesse de Montglyon 


The Princesse de Montglyon 
spent the years of her ma- 
turity in court circles, a 
member of Europe’s gayest 
and most exalted social set. 
She tells her story frankly 
but simply, neither ignoring 
nor emphasizing its sensa- 
tional material, and gives it 
the color and vigor and charm 
of a glowing personality. 


THE LAST OFA 
RACE Illustrated, $4.00 


At All Booksellers DORAN 








